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PEEFACE. 


To  publish  a  new  work  on  Switzerland  in  the 
present  day,  would  seem  to  argue  prima  facie  some 
degree  of  temerity  on  the  part  of  the  writer ;  since 
no  country  has  found  so  many  authors  to  write  its 
praises,  both  in  prose  and  verse.  But  having  during 
a  residence  of  nearly  three  years  in  a  secluded  Swiss 
village  (where  the  principal  inhabitant  was  the 
village  apothecary)  seen  and  heard  much  that,  to 
me,  was  new  and  interesting  in  the  habits  and 
manners  of  the  peasants  among  whom  we  lived ;  I 
have  thought  that  a  brief  record  of  my  impressions 
would  prove  equally  novel  to  the  public ;  since  I  am 
not  aware*  that  any  other  writer  has  treated  exclu- 
sively of  the  life  as  it  exists  in  the  villages  and 
hamlets  scattered  among  the  Alps,  where  the  pea- 
sants see  and  hear  but  little  of  the  world  without 
their  mountains. 
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VILLAGE  LIFE  IN  SWITZERLAND. 


CHAPTER  I. 

First  Impressions  of  Bex — Hotel — Tempest — View  of  the 
Alps  —  Dinner-hour  —  Motley  Company — Anecdote  — Table 
d'Hote— Maitre-d'Hotel— Eeturn  to  Bex. 

AFTER  residing  at  Bex  for  more  than  two  years, 
and  becoming  every  day  more  and  more  enamoured 
of  the  place,  I  am  almost  inclined  to  believe  my 
memory  must  be  playing  me  false,  as  I  recall  my 
first  impressions  of  it.  We  had  come  from  Geneva 
at  the  close  of  a  stifling,  hot,  dusty  day  in  June.  For 
some  hours  we  had  seen  signs  of  an  approaching 
storm;  the  clouds  that  had  hung  about  the  sides  of 
the  mountains  since  the  morning  gradually  descended 
lower  and  lower,  everything  and  everybody  seemed 
to  feel  the  depressing  influence  of  the  heavy  atmos- 
phere ;  and  when  a  curve  in  the  railway  hid  the  clear, 
cool-looking  lake,  that  had  been  our  companion  for 
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so  many  hours,  from  our  view,  we  felt  we  had  left 
behind  the  only  thing  that  kept  up  our  flagging 
spirits.  As  the  train  whirled  us  on,  the  valley  through 
which  it  passed  became  narrower  and  narrower ;  the 
ranges  of  mountains  to  our  right  and  left  appeared 
as  if  closing  upon  us,  rendering  still  more  appalling 
the  increasing  obscurity  caused  by  the  now  quickly- 
gathering  storm ;  and  I  confess  to  the  absurd  fear 
shiyering  through  me — a  combination  of  nervous 
terrors  produced  by  the  intense  heat  and  awful 
gloom,  and  a  floating  remembrance  of  one  of  Edgar 
Poe's  horrid^  tales  I  had  been  reading  the  night  be- 
fore— that  we  had  said  farewell  to  daylight  for  so 
long  as  we  should  remain  shut  up  among  those  dark 
mountains. 

We  knew  nothing  of  the  place  to  which  we  were 
bound  beyond  its  having  been  strongly  recommended 

to  us  by  Baron  S before  leaving  England,  as  one 

of  the  most  beautifully  situated  villages  in  Europe,  or 
perhaps  in  the  world,  where  M would  find  exhaust- 
less  subjects  for  his  brush  and  pencil,  and  where  we 
might  live  as  unconventional  and  pastoral  a  life  as  we 
pleased ;  the  place  being  little  known  to  tourists,  and 
the  peasants  en  consequence  more  honest  and  simple 
in  their  morals  and  habits  than  are  to  be  found  in 
those  parts  where  strangers  most  do  congregate. 
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As  we  stopped  at  one  of  the. most  uninteresting 
stations  possible,  that  looked  as  if  it  had  tumbled  from 
the  clouds  on  to  the  midst  of  the  houseless  and,  as  it 
appeared  to  me  in  the  dim  light,  naked  plain,  that 
here  made  a  detour  to  the  left  and  formed  a  sort  of 
bay  among  the  mountains,  I  felt  so  indescribably 
miserable  at  the  prospect  of  spending,  or  rather 
wasting,  our  precious  month's  holiday  in  such  a 

wretched-looking  hole,  that  I  pulled  M 's  sleeve, 

and  asked  in  as  piteous  a  tone  of  voice  as  I  could 
assume,  6  Whether  we  could  not  take  the  train  on  to 
some  pleasanter  place  ? '  Fortunately,  he  was  too 
busy  with  the  luggage  and  railway  officials,  or  perhaps 
did  not  think  the  matter  of  sufficient  consequence, 
to  give  heed  to  my  vapours ;  and  by  the  time  I  was 
seated  in  the  little  old  omnibus  that  was  to  convey 
us  to  the  hotel,  I  had  made  what  I  considered  was  the 
very  stoical  resolution,  to  remain  for  one  night  without 
grumbling,  but  at  the  same  time  had  quite  as  reso- 
lutely determined  to  depart  by  the  first  train  the 
next  morning.  I  am  afraid  I  was  a  little  sulky  at 

M 's  impoliteness,  for  I  remember  that  when  he 

joined  me  in  the  crazy  vehicle  there  was  a  debate 
of  some  moments  between  my  pride  and  curiosity, 
before  I  would  condescend  to  ask,  '  And  pray  where  is 
this  lovely  village?'  when  he  made  me  stretch  out  my 

B  2 
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neck  through  the  broken  window,  and  about  half  a 
mile  distant  I  saw,  thrown  out  in  strong  relief  by  the 
dark  heavy  mountains  behind,  the  whitish  grey  spire 
of  a  church  tapering  above  the  trees,  in  which  the 
village  seemed  literally  buried. 

The  exterior  of  the  hotel — not  an  unsophisticated 
auberge,  as  we  had  fondly  imagined  it  would  be ;  we 
were  bent  upon  finding  everything  primitive ;  but,  as 
it  looked  to  our  jaundiced  eyes,  a  place  of  immense 
pretensions  to  gentility  and  very  little  real  comfort, 
with  its  high  square  front  that  had  been  painted 
white,  but  not  this  century,  its  dull  formal  windows 
with  green  shutters  baked  nearly  grey,  and  double 
row  of  sad  slaty-coloured  steps  meeting  on  a  platform 
at  the  top,  as  you  see  all  through  Switzerland — was  not 
calculated  to  give  an  encouraging  turn  to  our  opinions 
respecting  the  place :  and  while  we  traversed  the  long 
dark  low  passage  leading  to  the  stairs  at  the  other 
end  of  the  house,  we  had  abundant  time  for  wishing 

our  friend  S in  no  very  creditable  companionship, 

for  having  been,  poor  man,  the  innocent  means  of 
sending  us  there.  However,  our  bedroom — which, 
as  every  reader  of  Bradshaw  knows,  serves  for  your 
sitting-room  as  well — was  well  furnished,  very  clean 
and  comfortable,  and  moreover  boasted  a  fireplace, 
which,  though  useless  at  that  season,  was  pleasant  to 
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see,  and  a  luxury  indicating  that,  after  all,  things  were 
not  so  bad  as  they  seemed :  and  when  I  pushed  open 
the  half-closed  shutters  to  catch  the  last  glimpses  of 
daylight,  the  first  lightning  flash  of  the  storm  that 
had  been  driven  to  bay  in  that  corner  revealed  to  me 
for  a  moment  something  so  white,  so  dazzling,  that  I 
felt  as  if  I  had  had  a  transient  glimpse  of  another 

world.  M laughed  at  me,  and  declared  I  had  got 

the  railway  fever,  which  sarcasm  compelled  me  to 
hold  my  tongue  and  smoothe  my  indignation  as  best 
I  could,  waiting  for  morning  to  clear  up  the  mystery. 

And  '  lang '  the  morning  seemed  '  a  coming,'  for 
the  thunder,  wind,  and  banging  of  one  hundred  out- 
side shutters,  were  enough  to  have  roused  the  seven 
sleepers.  After  raging  about  four  hours,  the  tempest 
suddenly  ceased,  as  if  the  Great  Master  had  said 
f  Peace,'  and  there  was  a  calm — a  phenomenon  I  have 
frequently  noticed  here ;  and  with  the  quiet  I  slept, 
till  the  hot  sun  roused  up  the  flies,  when  it  was 
'  good-bye  to  slumber.' 

As  my  feelings  were  still  smarting  under  the  recol- 
lection of  M.'s  stinging  remarks  of  the  preceding 
night,  my  first  thought  was  to  rush  to  the  window  ; 
and  never,  never  so  long  as  life  lasts,  shall  I  forget 
my  first  look  at  the  scene  that  lay  before  me ;  those 
only  who  behold,  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives, 
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those  stupendous  Alpine  heights,  can  enter  into  the 
sensations  that  absolutely  overcame  me. 

I  looked,  not  on  the  valley,  no  longer  appearing 
naked  and  bare  in  the  glorious  sunlight,  but  covered 
with  crops  of  golden  grain — nor  on  the  village,  with 
its  quaintly  roofed  and  chimneyed  houses,  lying 
among  the  orchards  laden  with  rich  promise  for  the 
autumn — nor  the  mount  further  on,  crowned  with 
the  ruined  chateau,  where  I  have  since  spent  so 
many  happy  hours — nor  the  low  range  of  chestnut- 
wooded  hills,  dotted  with  picturesque  farms  and 
chalets,  that  stretches  across  the  valley  :  my  eyes  were 
fixed  on  those  sublime  heights,  peak  after  peak  rising 
higher  and  higher,  till  the  snowy  range  of  Mont 
Blanc,  eternally  white,  immeasurably  grand-— my 
vision  of  last  night,  but  to-day  a  reality  far  surpass- 
ing any  dream — closed  up  the  view.  As  I  write, 
I  have  the  same  scene  from  my  window ;  and  ever 
and  anon,  as  I  raise  my  eyes  to  gaze  upon  it,  I  feel 
that  I  experience  the  same  pleasure  as  when  I  first 
beheld  it :  if  I  am  weary,  it  revives  me ;  in  the  over- 
powering heat  of  summer,  I  am  refreshed  by  the 
sight  of  those  cold  white  peaks ;  and  when  careful 
and  troubled,  and  inclined  to  despond,  their  pure 
serenity  elevates  my  thoughts  to  a  throne  eternal 
with  the  heavens- 
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But  I  must  descend  from  my  sublimity  to  break- 
fast, at  which,  as  every .  continental !  traveller  knows 
by  experience,  one  sees  little  or  nothing  of  the  rest 
of  the  company  that  may  happen  to  be  stopping  in 
the  house,  everyone  taking  his  cup  of  coffee,  and  roll 
of  French  bread,  when  and  how  he  likes;  but  at 
dinner — the  hour  for  which  varies  considerably  in 
different  localities,  it  being  usually  much  earlier  in 
those  places  that  have  great  pretensions  to  fashion, 
than  in  out-of-the-way  villages,  such  as  Bex ;  as, 
for  instance,  at  Stuttgart,  the  residence  of  the  king 
and  court,  it  was  half-past  eleven,  and  here  it  is  two — 
one  meets  all  the  visitors  save  the  great  invalids,  if 
there  are  any,  and  the  indefatigable  pedestrians,  who 
are  absent  on  some  mountain  excursion.  , 

As  we  sat  down,  our  place  at  table  being  indicated 
by  the  number  of;  our  bedroom,  written  on  the  back 
of  a  playing  card,  tied  round  the  napkin  by  a  piece  of 
broad  scarlet  braid^  I  thought  I  had  never  seen  such 
an  uninteresting  looking  company  assembled  together 
for  the  purpose  of  feeding.  At  the  head  of  the  table 
sat  a  little  German  Swiss,  who,  I  discovered,  prided 
himself  upon  the  correctness  with  which  he  spoke 
our  language,,  and  said  to  M— ,  byway,  I  suppose, 
of  proving  that  his  pretensions  were  not  ill-founded, 
6 1  parle  Inglish  ven  I  can.'  Speaking  of  languages, 
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reminds  me  of  an  anecdote  I  heard  not  many  days 

ago,  about  an  Englishman  stopping  at  Gr .     It 

seems  that  like  many,  I  had  almost  written  most,  of 
our  country  men  and  women,  he  was  no  great  linguist, 
and  his  knowledge  of  French  was  so  limited  that, 
wishing  to  speak  to  a  chambermaid  who  was  passing, 
and  being  ignorant  of  the  proper  name  by  which  to 
designate  her,  he  hit  upon  the  bright  idea  that,  as  a 
man  waiter  was  called  c  garcon,'  a  female  domestic 
must  be  called  c  feminine  garcon,'  which  he  actually 
shouted  out,  with  a  strong  accent  on  the  '  nine '  to 
make  it  more  French,  to  the  no  small  amusement  of 
everyone  who  heard  him. 

Next  to  me  sat  a  fat  German,  who  ate  enormously 
of  everything,  and  smacked  his  lips  :  a  thin  ditto  was 
my  vis-a-vis,  who  must  certainly  have  been  ill,  as 
his  appetite  was  no  larger  than  a  robust  English- 
man's, and  who  used  his  knife  so  awkwardly,  cutting 
his  meat  with  his  left  hand,  that  I  expected  every 
moment  to  see  it  inserted  between  the  ribs  of  his 
neighbour,  an  exceedingly  proper-looking,  thin,  light 
Englishwoman,  whose  husband,  a  fine  old  general 
with  decorations,  that  showed  he  had  shared  in  the 
dangers  of  many  a  hard-won  battlefield,  had  yet  such 
a  fear  of  his  prim  wife,  that  he  never  hazarded  an 
observation  without  turning  towards  her  and  saying, 
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( Am  I  right,  my  dear  ? '  Then  we  had  a  French 
gentleman,  and  his  ugly  but  clever  little  wife,  who 
played  and  sang  so  divinely,  and  whose  agreeable 
society,  in  spite  of  our  romantic  yearning  for  solitude, 
helped  so  much  in  rendering  our  stay  more  pleasant 
and  agreeable ;  two  German  ladies  of  middle  age, 
travelling  with  their  femme-de-chambre,  who  always 
ate  at  the  same  table  with  them,  and  was  addressed 
as  '  Du ; '  and  a  Swiss  family,  consisting  of  papa, 
mamma,  two  grown-up  sons,  who  never  went  out, 
even  for  a  walk,  without  asking  leave  from  their 
parents,  and  one  daughter,  dressed  in  the  highest 
fashion  for  Swiss  demoiselles,  namely,  low  body,  with 
high  net  tucker,  and  short  sleeves,  with  long  limpy 
white  ones  descending  from  them,  and  light  hair, 
plaited  so  tightly  off  her  forehead  that  it  seemed  to 
have  also  tightened  the  skin  all  over  her  face. 

The  dinner  was  good  and  abundant.  There  was  no 
ceremony,  no  restraint,  no  grand  toilettes  (save  the 
young  lady's);  everyone  seemed  to  have  come  there  to 
escape  awhile  from  the  trammels  of  conventionalism, 
and  to  enjoy  himself  each  after  his  own  fashion.  We 
had  only  one  little  waiter,  who  carved  so  expertly, 
and  had  such  a  queer  bit  of  a  nose,  that  you  were 
irresistibly  inclined  to  believe  that  one  day  in  carving 
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too  quickly,  the  knife  had  turned  wrong  way,  and 
cut  off  a  slice,  leaving  the  nostrils  all  wide. 

When  we  were  about  half-way  through  dinner,  I 
saw  two  or  three  of  the  company  rise  and  shake 
hands,  with  every  demonstration  of  satisfaction,  with 
a  tall  stout  man  who  had  just  entered  the  room,  and 
whose  face  was  so  smiling  and  good-tempered,  you 
felt  you  would  like  to  shake  hands  with  him  too. 
'  He  is  our  landlord,'  said  my  neighbour,  the  fat 
Grerman,  in  answer  to  my  inquiry,  '  one  of  the  best 
fellows  in  the  world ;  he  has  been  away  for  three 
days,  and  the  house  has  been  as  dull  as  a  hospital 
without  him.'  Praise  well  merited,  as  I  found  from 
pleasant  experience  afterwards  ;  and  who  that  has 
stayed  in  his  house  will  not  bear  testimony  to  the 
untiring  cheerful  assistance,  in  all  matters,  his  guests 
receive  at  his  hands  ? 

Here  we  spent  one  of  the  most  delightful  months 
of  our  lives  ;  and  I  well  remember  that,  as  we  were 
seated  in  the  train  on  our  return  home,  I  said  to 

M ,  as  I  endeavoured  to  get  one  more  look  at  the 

little  village  that  had  become  so  dear  to  me,  '  I  feel 
that  we  shall  see  this  place  again,'  a  presentiment 
fulfilled  not  long  after,  when,  for  reasons  that  need 
not  be  entered  into,  we  removed  with  all  our  family 
to  reside  upon  the  Continent,  and  having  found,  after 
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residing  a  year  at  S ,  that  it  did  not  suit  either 

our  healths  or  our  purse,  we  were  casting  about  for 
some  more  eligible  place  to  live  at ;  I  suddenly  ex- 
claimed one  day,  after  a  long  discussion  respecting 
the  comparative  merits  of,  I  cannot  tell,  how  many 
places,  4  Why  not  go  to  Bex  ? '  a  suggestion  that  met 
with  unanimous  approval,  and  was  acted  upon  as 
soon  as  we  had  received  a  letter  from  our  good  host 
of  the  Hotel  de  TUnion,  telling  us  that  we  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  procuring  a  house  in  Bex,  as 
several  had  been  built  since  we  were  there. 

My  children  had  heard  so  much  of  the  place,  that 
they  were  almost  wild  with  delight  when  we  made 
the  announcement,  that  we  had  decided  upon  going 
there  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  They  had 

never   liked   S ,   therefore   almost   any   change 

would  have  been  agreeable ;  but  to  go  to  Bex, 
from  which  they  had  received  so  many  pleasant 
letters,  the  place  that  was  a  sort  of  El  Dorado  to 
their  young  imagination,  was  beyond  all  things  de- 
lightful. What  joy,  what  happiness  !  All  the  long 
two  days'  journey,  they  were  incessantly  asking 
( how  far  they  were  from  Bex ; '  and  when  at  last 
we  neared  the  little  well-remembered  station,  we 
could  hardly  restrain  them  from  jumping  out  before 
the  train  stopped.  It  was  pleasant  to  be  welcomed 

*B6 
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so  cordially  by  our  host,  M.  Wagner,  who  had^  come 
to  meet  us ;  and  on  reaching  the  hotel,  we  found  that 
his  thoughtful  care  for  our  comfort  had  made  him 
give  us  rooms  in  the  pretty  vine-covered  pension, 
communicating  with  the  main  building  by  means  of  - 
a  covered  gallery,  looking  into  a  garden  full  of  roses, 
oleanders,  -pomegranates,  and  orange  trees,  about 
which  scores  of  the  lovely  humming-bird  hawk- 
moths  were  flitting,  as  graceful,  and  almost  as  beau- 
tiful, as  their  more  brilliant  namesakes,  and  rows  of 
acacias  cast  a  pleasant  shade  upon  the  seats  beneath. 


13 


CHAPTER  II. 

House-hunting— Chalets  in  the  Air — Model  Swiss  House — 
Difficulties — Success — "Wretched  Accommodation  for  Servants 
— Frau  A. — Our  Landlord — Shopping — Pleasures  of  Hydro- 
pathy—  Brante  — Dilemma  — Politeness  —  Prices  of  Pro- 
visions—  Wages  —  Liberte  et  Patrie  —  Servants  —  Juge  de 
Paix—  Gauffi-es. 

OUK  first  care,  after  a  night's  rest,  was  to  procure  a 
house;  and  as  we  had  been  subjected  to  all  sorts  of 

disgusting  annoyances  at  S ,  thr6ugh  so  many 

families  living  under  the  same  roof,  a  nuisance  you 
may  as  well  make  up  your  mind  to  submit  to  on  the 
Continent,  we  were  desirous  of  getting  one  to  our- 
selves ;  preferring  a  small  house  and  privacy,  to  a 
large  one  with  the  espionage  and  interference  of  the 
landlord  and  tenants.  In  our  mind's  eye  we  had 
visions  of  a  delicious  chalet,  embowered  in  chestnut 
woods  on  a  mountain  side,  with  balconies  a  la 
Suisse,  trellised  with  vines,  a  fountain  making 
dulcet  music  to  the  ear,  and  a  splendid  view  over 
' all  the  country  side,'  But,  alas  for  our  chalets  in 
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the  air,  we  were  soon  told  that  they  were  only  for 
summer  use,  and  that  to  take  the  whole  of  a  house 
was  a  thing  unheard  of,  impossible,  as  they  were 
large  enough  for  barracks.  So,  with  a  sigh,  at  hav- 
ing to  relinquish  our  cherished  project  of  living  in  a 
real  Swiss  chalet,  we  sallied  forth  to  inspect  the 
rooms  that  were  offered  for  our  selection. 

Our  first  visit  was  made  to  an  etage — which,  I  must 
explain,  means  all  the  rooms  on  the  same  floor — on 
the  second,  in  England  we  should  call  it  the  third, 
story  of  a  tall  whitewashed  building,  decorated  with 
the  invariable  green  shutters,  to  which  we  mounted 
by  means  of  a  filthy  flight  of  wooden  steps,  leading 
on  to  a  dilapidated  balcony,  hung  with  all  sorts  of 
wearing  apparel,  dirty  rags,  &c.  and  garnished  with 
various  articles  of  crockery  that  we  think  it  decent  to 
keep  in  our  bedrooms.  From  the  balcony,  an  inner 
flight  of  stone  stairs  brought  us  to  the  maison  a 
louer,  which  consisted  of  four  bedrooms  and  a 
kitchen,  all  having  brick  floors,  and  not  a  shred  of  a 
carpet.  The  furniture,  though  clean,  was  of  the 
very  poorest  description.  There  was  no  sitting-room, 
or  salon,  as  it  is  designated  :  the  kitchen,  not  large 
enough  to  swing  a  mouse  in,  had  no  cooking  appa- 
ratus, merely  an  ordinary  stove  about  a  foot  square. 
Every  drop  of  water  we  should  have  required  would 
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have  had  to  be  carried  from  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, no  small  consideration  to  people  who  con- 
sider daily  bathing  as  an  absolute  necessity ;  and  I 
soon  discovered  that  it  was  a  house  suitable  only  for 
a  family  who  took  their  meals  at  an  hotel,  and  did 
not  cook  at  home,  and  who,  moreover,  did  not  re- 
quire it  for  the  winter  months,  as  the  absence  of 
stoves,  and  other  comforts,  plainly  showed  that  it  was 
intended  only  for  a  summer  let. 

Thence  we  proceeded  to  the  residence  of  M. 
Vantard,  who'  had  formerly  been  maitre-d9 hotel  here, 
but,  having  failed,  had  retired  from  business  with  a 
considerable  fortune,  and  built  himself  an  exceed- 
ingly pretty  house  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village, 
with  large  barns  and  outhouses,  all  in  the  true  Swiss 
style,  for  storing  the  produce  of  the  farm  and  garden, 
separated  from  the  house  by  a  court,  which  boasted 
the  rare  luxury  of  a  private  fountain,  shaded  by  a 
large  plane  tree,  the  whole  forming  as  charming  a 
picture  of  a  complete  Swiss  domicile  as  one  would 
wish  to  see.  We  found  these  rooms,  as  regards 
situation,  arrangement,  and  furniture,  very  superior 
to  those  we  had  just  left,  but  as  there  were  only  two 
bedrooms,  and  the  proprietor  would  not  hear  of  our 
converting  either  the  salon  or  salle-a-manger  into 
another  chambre-a-coucher,  and  we  could  not  very 
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well  see  how,  by  any  system  of  cramming,  we  could 
squeeze  five  children  into  one  little  room,  we  were 
compelled  to  search  further,  not  without  casting 
many  a  wistful  look  at  the  bright  clean-looking 
house,  with  its  tasteful  pinewood  balconies  encircling 
three  sides  of  the  building.  The  price,  too,  asked 
for  these  rooms  was  exorbitant,  exactly  four  times 
the  rent  of  the  first  we  had  looked  at. 

After  these  two  experiments,  I  began  to  think  that 
house-finding  in  Bex  was  not  so  easy  an  affair  after 
all  as  M.  "Wagner  had  led  us  to  expect,  and  that  the 
troubles  arising  from  such  a  need  are  pretty  much  of 
a  muchness  all  over  the  world.  However,  have  a 
house  wre  must ;  for  though  the  cost  of  living  at  the 
hotel  is  very  reasonable,  only  four  francs  a  day  per 
head,  it  soon  amounts  to  a  large  sum  when  you  are 
eight  in  number. 

I  should  fill  a  volume  if  I  were  to  give  an  account 
of  all  the  houses  we  visited  in  search  of  apartments ; 
of  the  number  of  flights  of  stairs  we  mounted,  some 
of  the  rooms  being  five,  six,  and  even  seven  stories 
high ;  or  of  the  wonderful  treasures  in  the  way  of  old 
furniture,  to  which  it  was  impossible  to  affix  any  age, 
that  were  revealed  to  our  admiring  gaze.  More  than 

once,  M sallied  forth  solus,  determined  to  do  or 

die,  but  with  no  better  success,  although  he  declared 
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he  had  been  into  every  house  in  the  village  ;  and  he 
added,  ( I  have  seen  more  ugly  old  hags  in  one  hour 
in  this  place,  than  I  ever  thought  of  seeing  in  my 
life.' 

At  the  end  of  a  week  we  grew  desponding,  as  we 
seemed  no  nearer  the  attainment  of  our  desires ;  and 
were  even  beginning  to  impute  selfish  motives  to  our 
smiling  host  for  having  assured  us  we  could  so  easily 
procure  a  house — when  he  verified  the  popular  adage, 
by  entering  our  apartment  with  the  joyful  announce- 
ment that  he  had  met  with  exactly  what  we  wanted, 
in  a  new  large   house,  erected  by  a  notaire  in   a 
charming  situation,  at  the  entrance  to  the  village 
from  the  railway;   so  of  course  we   started  off  in- 
stanter,  and  were  not  a  little  pleased  to  find  that 
the    accommodation    was   enough,  though   none   to 
spare,  the   rooms  lofty   and   of  moderate  size,   the 
furniture   sufficiently  good   to    last   our   term   out, 
which  is  all  you  must  ever  hope  for,  and  the  position 
of  the  building  unexceptionable — with  such  a  view, 
that,  if  the  rooms  had  lacked  all  other  agremens,  I 
think  we  should  have  been  tempted  to  take  them 
for  that  alone. 

There  was  a  salon,  three  bedrooms,  a  small  bare 

room  for  M 's  studio,  a  large  empty  kitchen,  and 

last,  not  least,  a  magnificent  balcony,  of  which  more 
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anon.  A  cellar,  down  three  flights  of  stairs,  was  at 
our  disposal  for  storing  our  provisions,  a  wash-house 
when  finished  (as  an  instance  of  the  remarkable 
despatch  used  in  building  in  the  Vaud,  I  may  mention 
that,  at  the  expiration  of  two  years,  it  is  still  in  the 
lath  and  plaster  state),  and  a  room  for  servants  in  the 
roof.  When  I  mounted  to  the  top  story  to  inspect 
the  latter,  I  found  that  all  the  rooms  in  that  part 
were  only  partitioned  off  by  means  of  boards,  laid  so 
carelessly  and  roughly  one  above  the  other,  that  in 
some  places  you  could  thrust  your  hand  between ;  and 
I  shivered  as  I  pictured  to  myself  how  the  wind 
would  blow  through  them  in  the  winter.  As  I  entered 
the  little  low  chamber  (it  would  be  much  more  ap- 
propriately designated  as  a  den),  I  knocked  my  head 
against  an  immense  beam  that  hung  down  a  foot  and 
a  half  from  the  low  roof,  and  in  the  only  part  of  the 
room  where,  but  for  that,  it  would  have  been  possible 
to  stand  upright,  as  the  remainder  of  the  roof  sloped 
down  to  the  little  window,  about  a  foot  square.  There 
was  a  small  bed,  a  dilapidated  wooden  chair,  a  jug 
and  basin  on  a  projection  formed  by  another  beam  in 
a  corner,  but  of  dimensions  so  tiny  that  I  cannot 
suppose  they  were  placed  there  for  use,  and  a  wee 
looking-glass  nailed  against  the  wall,  in  so  low  a 
position,  that  to  be  available  it  must  be  approached 
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on  the  knees,  a  circumstance  much  more  mortifying 
to  Swiss  female  vanity,  than  the  impossibility  of 
washing  the  skin. 

When  I  looked  round  the  wretched  little  hole,  so 
bare  and  cheerless-looking,  even  at  that  season,  and 
contrasted  it  with  the  comfortable,  almost  luxurious 
apartments  our  servants  have  in  England,  I  positively 
shuddered,  and,  turning  to  the  Frau  A ,  who  con- 
ducted us  over  the  house,  I  asked  if  she  did  not  think 
it  would  be  difficult  to  induce  any  servant  to  sleep 
there  ?  I  am  quite  sure  she  thought  I  was  out  of 
my  senses,  for  her  astonishment  was  so  great  that  it 
was  some  moments  ere  she  replied,  with  considerable 
asperity,  that  'Her  domestics  slept  on  straw  and 
were  satisfied  ;  that  the  bedroom  I  saw  had  been  pro- 
vided with  extra  comforts  (jug  and  glass,  I  thought) 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  any  English  family 
who  might  take  the  apartments ;  as,  from  having  had 
them  lodging  with  her  before,  she  had  found  out 
that  English  servants  were  not  content  with  such 
accommodations  as  were  thought  sufficient  for  their 
own  domestics.'  And  no  wonder  !  for  I  declare  that 
in  England  I  have  seen  pigs  better  lodged.  How- 
ever, as  I  certainly  had  not  come  to  Switzerland  as  a 
reformer  of  existing  abuses,  and  moreover  had  no 
intention  of  engaging  any  other  '  helps '  than  those 

c  2 
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the  country  afforded,  I  thought  it  was  no  business  of 
mine  to  enlighten  those  to  whom  '  ignorance  was 
bliss;'  so  I  said  no  more  to  the  very  unamiable 
looking  Frau  (she  is  a  Bernese),  whose  appearance 
was  so  remarkably  unprepossessing,  that  I  did  not 
much  relish  the  idea  of  living  in  too  close  proximity 
with  her.  I  was  quite  unable  to  determine  whether 
the  miserable  discontented  expression  on  her  pinched 
features  was  attributable  to  disease,  ill  temper,  or 
sorrow ;  but,  as  she  said  to  me,  in  German,  with  a 
sigh,  when  I  spoke  of  my  children,  (  You  are  happier 
than  I ;  for  I  have  never  had  but  two,  and  one  is 
dead,'  I  was  charitable  enough  to  lay  it  to  the  score 

of  the  latter;  especially  as  M ,  whose  greater 

knowledge  of  French  and  German  permitted  him  to 
converse  more  freely  with  her,  thought  she  evinced 
signs  of  greater  intelligence  than  he  had  yet  dis- 
covered in  Bex.  This  spirituelle  lady  and  her 
lesser  half,  over  whom  she  towers  by  at  least  a  head, 
are  such  a  curious  ill-matched  couple  that  the  reader 
will  very  likely  hear  a  little  more  about  them,  and 
their  menage. 

The  husband  is  a  very  little  man,  not  more  than 
five  feet  high,  with  short  legs  and  very  long  arms, 
that  could  easily  tie  his  garters  standing — a  large 
wooden  face,  that  gives  not  the  slightest  index  to  the 
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inner  man,  and  a  pate  so  bald,  white,  and  shining, 
that  when  I  look  out  of  my  window  and  see  him 
sunning  himself  underneath,  surveying  the  properties 
of  which  he  is  '  monarch/  I  have  the  most  mis- 
chievous intentions  towards  it,  and  cannot  help 
thinking  of  a  bald  coot ;  especially  as  he  has  a  habit 
of  flirting  out  his  coat  tails,  after  the  manner  of  that 
bird. 

Une  maison  meublee  a  louer  does  not  include  pots 
and  pans ;  therefore,  as  soon  as  we  had  concluded  all 
necessary  arrangements  with  the  owner,  we  set  about 
purchasing  in  the  village  all  that  was  required ;  and 
I  am  sure  that  poking  about  in  quest  of  these 
necessary  articles  gave  me  a  much  more  elevated 
idea  of  the  resources  of  the  place  than  I  could  have 
believed  possible.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  had  no  very 
definite  idea  respecting  the  size  of  the  village.  I 
had  been  told  that  it  contained  nearly  2,000  in- 
habitants, but  believed  it  an  exaggeration  to  enhance 
its  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  strangers,  as  I  was  quite 
sure  the  houses  I  had  seen  (though  one  is  liable  to 
be  deceived,  with  so  many  families  in  one  house) 
could  not  contain  a  third  of  that  number.  However, 
my  eyes  were  opened  (as  they  have  been  about  other 
things  since  I  came  here)  when  I  made  acquaintance 
with  the  trading  portion  of  the  place,  which  boasts 
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of  a  market-place,  adorned  in  the  centre  with  the 
never  absent  poplar  tree  of  liberty,  but  here  sadly 
in  danger  of  never  attaining  either  a  nourishing 
appearance  or  great  age,  from  the  friction  bestowed 
upon  its  trunk  by  the  cows  passing  to  and  from  the 
fountain,  an  Hotel  de  Ville,  where  local  justice  is 
administered,  and  drink  retailed,  the  latter  being  by 
far  the  most  flourishing  half  of  the  business,  and  the 
privilege  of  the  Syndic,  who  is  also  purveyor  for 
suppers  at  balls  held  in  the  building,  a  large  square 
house,  forming  one  side  of  the  market-place,  the 
residence  of  the  doctor  and  other  dignitaries,  and 
some  twenty  or  thirty  shops,  among  which  may  be 
found  those  of  an  apothecary  or  druggist,  a  modiste, 
and  a  confectioner — professions  not  always  to  be  met 
with,  even  in  much  larger  towns. 

But  what  queer  shops !  no  wonder  I  had  scarcely 
noticed  them  in  passing,  when  most  of  them  are  half- 
buried  under-ground,  and  you  have  to  descend 
five  or  six  steps  before  reaching  the  door,  above  which 
hangs  a  small  brass  handle  attached  to  a  cord  commu- 
nicating with  the  story,  usually  the  highest,  verifying 
the  saying  that  e  extremes  meet,'  where  the  owner  of 
the  shop  has  his  home.  Very  pleasant  it  is,  in  cold, 
rainy,  windy  weather,  to  stand  in  the  filthy  badly- 
paved  streets,  with  the  water  pouring  on  you  from 
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the  roofs  (for,  though  every  drop  of  water  has  to  be 
brought  from  the  fountains,  no  one  takes  the  trouble 
to  catch  any  of  the  bountiful  supply  that  so  often  falls 
from  heaven,  nor  indeed  do  they  appear  to  know  its 
value  for  domestic  purposes),  ringing,  ringing,  until 
Monsieur  or  Madame,  always  full  of  polite  apologies, 
chooses  to  descend  and  attend  to  your  wants. 

My  first  essay  in  shopping  was  not  subjected  to  any 
of  these  desagremens,  it  was  simply  amusing  diving 
into  those  dingy  caves,  from  one  of  which  I  managed 
to  extract  as  many  plates,  cups,  and  saucers  (for  cups 
read  basins)  as  sufficed  for  our  moderate  wants  :  but 
the  price  paid  was  exorbitant,  and  I  puzzled  myself  to 
discover  what  my  informant,  who  had  told  me  that 
crockery  was  '  very  cheap  in  Bex,'  would  call  dear : 
as  I  certainly  paid  more  for  the  very  commonest  ware 
I  ever  beheld,  and  from  which  the  glazing  peeled  off 
after  a  time's  washing,  than  I  have  given  for  good 
china  in  England. 

The  shop  of  the  ironmonger  must  not  be  classed 
with  those  in  cellars ;  and  deserves  especial  mention 
on  account  of  its  elevation  above  the  level  of  the 
street,  and  its  windows  glazed  with  panes,  not  less 
than  a  foot  square !  in  which  was  displayed  an  assort- 
ment of  moderator  lamps,  Sheffield  ware  and  cutlery, 
quite  bewildering  to  the  eyes  of  the  simple  villagers. 
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and  I  confess  that  I  was  myself  so  overcome  by  the  , 
sight  of  a  real  metal  teapot,  that  I  went  more  than 
once  to  look  at  it ;  from  looking  it  got  to  longing ; 
and  at  last,  in  an  alarming  fit  of  extravagance,  I 
carried  it  home  in  triumph,  having  bought  it  for 
about  three  times  its  value ;  but  then — as  all  my 
readers  who  like  tea,  and  I  hope  they  are  many,  will 
confess — it  is  something  to  get  a  cup  of  bohea  out  of 
the  genuine  article,  and  one  expects  to  pay  for 
luxuries. 

Our  needs  in  the  way  of  saucepans  to  suit  our 
potager,  not  forgetting  a  gridiron  and  a  large  iron 
pan,  perforated  with  holes  as  large  as  a  two-franc 
piece,  for  roasting  chestnuts,  were  soon  supplied,  but 
it  was  not  quite  so  easy  an  affair  to  impress  Monsieur 
with  the  idea  of  a  large  shallow  bath  that  we  wished 
him  to  make  for  us.  After  giving  him  a  sketch  of 
the  thing  we  wanted,  and  writing  down  the  exact 
dimensions  in  length,  breadth,  and  height,  we  felt 
pretty  secure  against  mistakes,  as  nothing  had  been 
left  to  the  imagination  of  the  maker  ;  but  when,  after 
waiting  full  two  months,  it  did  arrive,  we  saw  how 
delusive  had  been  our  fond  hopes.  In  the  first  place, 
it  was  so  heavy  that  two  men  had  difficulty  in  carrying 
it  up  stairs ;  and  secondly,  the  sides  were  so  high  that 
it  required  a  small  ladder  to  scale  them !  but  it  was 
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Hobson's  choice,  and  I  rather  think  that  the  severe 
exercise  of  getting  in  and  out  had  a  beneficial  effect 
upon  the  system.  We  had  all  sorts  of  schemes  to 
provide  a  place  for  it ;  as  in  our  agreement  with  our 
landlord,  it  was  especially  forbidden  to  use  any  of  the 
rooms  for  bathing  purposes,  lest  we  should  injure  the 
floors,  which  are  really  very  nicely  inlaid  with  different 
kinds  of  wood.  The  only  one  with  a  plain  floor  was 

the  little  room  appropriated  to  M 's  studio,  and 

that  of  course  was  out  of  the  question;  the  boys 
suggested  the  balcony,  as  there  they  could  dry  them- 
selves in  the  hot  weather  without  the  bother  of 
towels,  and  I  was  almost  at  my  wit's  end,  having 
suggested  all  the  places  I  could  think  of,  when  some 
one  was  bright  enough  to  mention  the  corridor,  and 
it  ended  in  our  having  that  portion  of  it  leading  to 
the  balcony  partitioned  off  by  means  of  a  door-screen 
— I  don't  know  what  else  to  call  it,  as  it  was  neither 
one  nor  the  other,  which  could  be  fastened  back  as 
soon  as  the  bath  was  removed. 

When  we  were  making  our  first  tour  of  the  house, 

Frau  A pointed  out  to  me  with  visible  pride,  a 

small  stone  tank  in  one  corner  of  the  kitchen,  for 
keeping  a  store  of  fresh  water  in  the  house.  By  her 
manner  I  saw  that  it  was  no  ordinary  luxury,  but  a 
thing  to  be  proud  of,  a  step  in  advance  of  the  times, 
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an  innovation  upon  existing  Swiss  prejudices  against 
the  unhealthy  use  of  water,  that  we  had  no  right  to 
expect.  So  I  tried  to  feel  the  thankfulness  that  she 
evidently  thought  ought  to  be  in  my  heart,  and 
suppressed  the  ungrateful  remark  that  had  risen  to 
my  lips,  when  I  saw  that  its  dimensions  were  no 
larger  than  an  ordinary  foot-bath.  As  we  had  always 
the  fear  of  goitre  before  our  eyes,  it  was  some 
consolation  to  be  told  that  the  stone  of  which  it 
was  constructed  had  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the 
water,  of  which  every  drop  had  to  be  brought  from 
a  fountain  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  and 
carried  up  two  long  flights  of  stairs  on  the  back  of 
our  servant,  in  a  wooden  thing  called  a  brante,  of 
a  shape  and  make  so  unlike  anything  I  ever  saw  in 
England  that  I  can  compare  it  to  nothing  but  an 
enormous  bucket  flattened  at  the  sides.  When  I  saw 
that  the  back  was  the  ordinary  beast  of  burden 
among  the  Swiss,  no  one  appearing  to  think  that  it 
came  within  the  limits  of  the  laws  for  preventing 
cruelty  to  animals,  I  ceased  to  feel  any  qualms  of 
conscience  when  I  met  my  servant  toiling  up  stairs 
three  times  a  day  under  what  would  be  considered  a 
heavy  load  for  a  man.  I  used  to  wonder  they  were 
not  wet  through  long  before  they  reached  the  kitchen, 
but  found  that  they  knew  exactly  the  height  to 
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which  to  fill  it  with  safety  to  themselves ;  and 
they  walk  with  so  slow  and  measured  a  step,  that 
they  rarely  spill  a  drop.  Once  in  passing  through 
the  village,  I  saw  a  girl  who  was  evidently  new  to 
the  work,  walking  at  an  ordinary  pace  across  the 
market-place  with  one  of  these  brantes  on  her  back, 
and  at  every  step  she  took,  the  water  went  flying  into 
her  neck,  and  out  at  her  heels  ! 

For  a  week  after  taking  the  notaire's  house,  we  ate 
at  the  hotel  and  only  slept  in  our  new  home,  as  the 
servant  we  had  engaged  was  not  able  to  come  imme- 
diately, and  we  were  then  not  quite  so  independent 
of  their  services  as,  afterwards,  necessity  compelled 
us  to  be.  As  soon  as  she  arrived,  we  commenced 
housekeeping  in  good  earnest,  and  then  my  troubles 
began.  Long  ago,  I  had  forgotten  all  the  French 
that  had  been  dinned  into  me  by  a  very  indifferent 

English  teacher,  but  as  I  never  doubted  that  M 

would  accompany  me  to  make  my  purchases,  at  least, 
until  I  had  learned  the  names  of  those  articles  most 
in  common  use,  I  did  not  trouble  myself  or  give  a 
thought  about  the  matter  until,  shawled  and  bonneted 
with  my  lists  in  hand,  I  presented  myself  at  the  door 
of  his  studio  with  the  intimation  that  I  was  ( ready.5 
'Keady  for  what?'  he  asked,  looking  up,  with  what 
seemed  to  me  a  most  malicious  smile  of  triumph.  I 
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timidly  explained ;  and  then,  seeing  that  he  did  not 
offer  to  move,  added  '  that  it  was  quite  out  of  the 
question  for  me  to  go  alone,  as  I  was  sure  no  one 
would  understand  my  spasmodic  attempts  at  French ;' 
to  which  he  made  answer,  'That  to  all  things  there 
must  be  a  beginning,  and  that  the  sooner  I  began 
the  sooner  I  should  learn ; '  to  which  I  gave  my 
humble  assent,  in  the  hope  of  softening  his  ob- 
duracy by  my  amiability;  but  it  failed  in  producing 
the  desired  effect,  and  he  left  me  standing  in  the 
passage,  feeling  very  much  like  a  naughty  child 
that  has  been  whipped  and  turned  out  of  school. 
There  was  no  help  for  it,  we  must  eat  or  die — and  it 
was  better  to  live  and  be  laughed  at,  than  die  and 
make  no  sign  ;  so  I  made  out  a  list  in  French  of  the 
principal  articles  I  wanted,  and  thus  fortified,  but 
with  a  feeling  like  a  flat  iron  on  my  chest,  I  set  out 
upon  my  errands. 

I  was  not  afraid  of  being  openly  laughed  at,  for 
nowhere  out  of  England  do  you  encounter  that  rude 
ignorant  laugh,  with  which  a  foreigner's  ignorance  of 
our  language  is  sure  to  be  greeted ;  still  I  reflected 
that  there  were  people  who,  like  the  Irishman's 
parrot,  might  be  6  devils  to  think,'  though  I  daresay 
I  was  doing  the  Bex  shopkeepers  a  great  injustice 
in  imagining  any  such  thing,  for  they  were  so  polite 
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and  good-natured  when  they  saw  my  ignorance  and 
perplexity,  that  they  assisted  me  as  much  as  they 
could,  substituting  the  right  words  for  the  absurd 
ones  I  made  use  of,  and  waiting  so  patiently  and  with 
so  much  appearance  of  good  feeling,  till  I  could  point 
out  what  I  wanted,  that  I  felt  quite  grateful,  and 
could  not  help  thinking,  even  in  the  midst  of  my 
distress,  that  their  manners  might  give  a  lesson  to 
the  best  society  in  England.  There  is  never  that 
shamefacedness  or  mauvaise  honte,  none  of  that 
affectation  of  something  unsuited  to  the  wearer,  that 
makes  the  tone  of  our  most  friendly  intercourse 
unnatural  and  forced.  Whether  they  address  prince  or 
peasant,  their  manner  is  the  same — easy,  simple,  and 
obliging,  without  a  touch  of  servility  ;  and  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  the  peasants  in  the  French 
cantons  of  Switzerland  are  some  of  the  politest 
people  in  the  world. 

But  there  I  am,  standing  with  my  bit  of  paper  in 
hand;  and  what  a  mess  I  made,  it  makes  me  feverish 
to  think  of  it,  floundering  here  and  there,  now 
getting  a  little  light  as  I  stumbled  by  chance  upon 
the  right  name,  now  lost  in  darkness  again,  as  I 
learned  from  the  puzzled  look  of  my  unwearied 
auditors,  growing  frightfully  red  in  the  face  when  I 
found  that  all  hope  of  a  rescue  must  be  abandoned  ; 
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I  tried  to  laugh,  but  it  was  forced  and  sepulchral, 
coming  from  the  source  whence  tears  were  ready  to 
well  forth  ;  and  it  ended  in  my  returning  home,  with- 
out having  the  slightest  idea  whether  I  had  succeeded 
in  conveying  to  any  one  person  the  least  notion  of 
what  I  wished  to  purchase.  I  was  not  in  the  least  as- 
tonished to  find,  when  the  meat  made  its  appearance, 
that  a  man  and  a  boy  were  employed  to  carry  the 
immense  quantity  I  had  bought  by  signs  ;  that  lard 
came  instead  of  bacon  for  our  morning's  meal,  and 
that  a  lot  of  tobacco-pipes  were  sent  for  soup,  in  lieu 
of  macaroni!  However,  all  troubles  produce  some 

good,  at  least  people  say  so,  and  M 's  system  of 

taking  the  bull  by  the  horns,  though  a  forcing  one, 
proved  effectual  in  my  case. 

To  housekeepers,  it  may  be  interesting  to  know  the 
prices  of  some  of  the  most  important  articles  of  diet ; 
and  I  am  especially  anxious  to  make  them  known, 
as  I  have  no  doubt  there  are  many  others  who,  like 
myself,  believe,  till  rendered  wiser  by  experience  to 
the  contrary,  that  most  things  are  to  be  bought  in 
Switzerland  for  '  an  old  song ;'  and  that  living,  which 
includes  everything  in  the  way  of  expenditure,  is  to 
be  accomplished  at  one  half  its  cost  in  England.  We 
shall  see ;  but  before  I  proceed  further,  let  me 
premise,  that  if  ever,  dear  ladies,  you  intend  to 
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reside  on  the  Continent,  pour  faire  des  economies,  it 
would  be  well  if  you  were  to  look  into  your  geography 
(Cornwall's  will  do,  as  he  seems  to  have  an  eye  for 
domestic  economy)  and  ascertain  whether  the  country 
you  have  selected  for  your  abode  possesses  colonies 
that  supply  it  with  '  sugar  and  spice,  and  all  that's 
nice;'  if  not,  choose  another  that  has,  that's  all — for 
you  will  find  to  your  cost,  that  what  you  save  in  meat 
and  vegetables  is  more  than  swallowed  up  by  the 
high  price  of  those  articles  we  are  accustomed  to 
class  in  a  lump  as  groceries.  They  are  less  expensive 
in  Switzerland  than  in  Germany,  where  the  duties 
are  much  higher — sugar,  of  which  there  is  usually  a 
larger  consumption  in  a  household  than  any  other 
single  item,  being  much  cheaper,  on  account  of  the 
large  manufactures  of  that  article  from  beet-root  at 
Berne,  and  other  towns — but  even  here  they  make  a 
material  difference  in  household  expenses,  especially 
as,  with  the  exception  of  coffee,  all  are  of  a  very 
inferior  quality,  unless  you  go  to  the  principal  town 
of  the  canton  to  purchase  them.  Dried  fruits  are  at  a 
price  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  the  greater  portion  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  I  suppose  that  is  the  reason  why 
one  never  meets  with  them  in  any  articles  of  confec- 
tionery. King  Arthur,  'who  ruled  the  land  and 
ruled  it  like  a  king,'  would  have  entailed  upon  his 
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subjects  an  immense  national  debt,  to  have  made  a 
pudding  in  Switzerland  like  the  one  of  which  the 
leavings  were  fried  'next  morning.' 

Coffee  is  always  bought  green,  and  roasted  at  home, 
which  gives  it,  to  my  thinking,  a  superior  and  much 
fresher  flavour  to  that  we  get  ready  roasted  in 
England.  I  used  to  regard  coffee-roasting  as  a  very 
mysterious  art,  quite  beyond  the  powers  of  any  private 
individual  to  achieve ;  but  I  have  found  it  so  simple, 
that  I  certainly  shall  never  return  to  my  old  custom  of 
buying  it  browned.  You  have  merely  to  fill  your 
frying  pan,  or  any  ordinary  iron  saucepan,  half  full 
of  green  coffee,  setting  it  over,  but  not  too  close  upon 
a  brisk  fire,  and  stirring  it  constantly  with  an  iron 
spoon  till  it  is  done,  which  you  can  ascertain  by  biting 
one  of  the  berries — if  it  break  crisply  and  is  brown 
through,  it  is  burned  enough,  and  may  be  used  im- 
mediately. 

Some  one  has  remarked,  that  the  progress  of  a 
country  in  civilisation  may  be  ascertained  by  the  price 
of  soap ;  and  if  this  be  a  true  test,  the  Swiss  must  be 
some  centuries  behind  most  other  European  nations, 
as  it  is  double  the  price  I  ever  paid  for  it  anywhere 
else,  and  very  bad.  Meat  is  reasonable,  and  when  you 
first  inquire  its  price,  you  congratulate  yourself  that 
at  last  you  have  discovered  one  thing  on  which  there 
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will  be  a  considerable  saving ;  and,  after  returning 
home  with  your  brain  teeming  with  all  sorts  of  plea- 
sant schemes  for  disposing  to  advantage  of  the  six  or 
seven  francs  that  you  are  to  save  from  your  weekly 
meat  bills,  you  are  wofully  undeceived  when  you  exa- 
mine the  basket  the  butcher's  boy  has  brought,  to  find 
that  with  the  joint  you  have  purchased,  weighing  seven 
or  eight  pounds,  there  is  laid  three  or  four  pounds  of 
pure  bone,  for  which  you  must  pay  the  same  price 
as  for  your  joint ;  so  that,  after  all,  5d.  and  6d.  a  pound 
is  not  so  much  cheaper  than  7d.  or  Sd.  in  England, 
where  you  can  pick  and  choose  for  your  money. 

Milk  is  about  2d.  a  quart,  and  butter  not  dear, 
varying,  according  to  the  season,  from  Wd.  to  Is.  a 
pound,  but  then  there  is  often  little  or  none  to  be  had ; 
which  reminds  me  of  an  Irishman  who  was  once 

working  for  me  in  S shire,  and  of  whom  I  had  one 

day  been  inquiring,  '  Whether  he  would  not  like  some 
books  to  read  when  his  work  was  done  ? '  '  Please, 
Ma'am,'  said  he,  *I  can't  read;  but  Anthony  '(one  of 
his  fellow- workmen  living  in  the  same  cottage)  '  is  a 
grate  scholar  and  reads  finely ; '  upon  which  I  renewed 
my  offer,  observing  that  as  the  same  Anthony  was  so 
accomplished  he  could  read  aloud  to  the  others; 
when  he  replied,  with  an  expression  that  no  one  but 
an  Irishman  could  throw  into  his  face,  <  Och,  Ma'am, 
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sure  an'  he  is  a  fine  reader,  but  thin  he  can't  see ! ' 
The  reason  of  this  scarcity  of  butter  is,  that  in  summer 
the  cows  are  on  the  mountain  pasturages,  and  most 
of  the  butter  then  and  there  made  is  exported  to 
other  countries  or  stored  by  the  owners  for  winter  use, 
and  that  during  the  latter  season  the  people  say  it  is 
not  worth  their  while  to  make  it,  when  selling  the 
milk  pays  them  better.  Bread,  which  is  not  good, 
being  raised  from  leaven  instead  of  barm,  is  a  trifle 
dearer.  I  am  speaking  of  the  pain  bis,  the  ordinary 
bread  of  the  peasants,  for  the  white  is  one  fourth 
dearer. 

There  is  an  immense  deal  of  exaggeration  in  all  the 
accounts  I  have  ever  read  about  living  being  so  cheap 
abroad;  for  my  part,  I  believe  all  the  world  is  becoming 
dear,  and  it  is  time  people  should  be  disabused  of  the 
idea  that  they  cannot  live  as  cheaply  in  England  as 
in  any  other  country  in  Europe.  I  don't  deny  that 
people  (English,  I  mean)  spend  less  money  abroad,  not 
that  things  taken  in  the  aggregate  are  cheaper,  but 
simply  because  they  learn  to  do  without  many  things 
that  they  considered  indispensable,  indeed  necessary 
to  health  and  life  when  at  home,  and  make  use  of  many 
articles  for  food,  at  which  in  England  we  turn  up  our 
noses  in  disgust  and  disdain.  If  we  will  do  the  same 
there  as  here,  we  can,  and  find  great  advantage  and  I 
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profit  accruing  to  our  health  and  purses.  Where  is 
the  need  of  eating  fresh  maat  three  or  four  times  a 
day,  when  you  find  that  you  have  better  health  when 
only  taken  as  many  times  a  week — replacing  it,  the 
other  days,  by  a  nourishing  soup  that  costs  not  one 
quarter  of  the  sum  ?  And  why  need  we  raise  and  buy 
such  expensive  salads,  when  our  fields  and  pastures 
produce  abundance  of  the  same  plants,  of  which  they 
make  such  excellent  and  healthful  salads  all  over  the 
Continent  ?  I  have  seen  scores  of  people  searching  for 
dandelion  roots  in  the  country  in  England;  and  since 
I  have  lived  abroad  and  learned  to  think  its  leaves 
the  pleasantest  of  all  herbs  with  oil  and  vinegar,  I 
have  wished  I  could  make  known  this  far  more 
agreeable  way  of  using  it.  The  lamb's  lettuce,  a 
plant  once  highly  esteemed  in  our  own  country, 
( when,'  as  an  old  botanist  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time 
says,  e  it  served  for  a  salade  herbe  of  which  it  is  none 
of  the  worst,'  is  eaten  in  great  quantities  in  the 
winter  and  early  spring  months,  as  it  defies  the  frost 
and  snow,  and  the  poor  people  make  of  it  a  soup  by 
no  means  bad.  I  prefer  the  blanched  leaves  of  the 
dandelion,  found  in  the  mounds  of  earth  thrown  up 
by  the  moles,  to  any  lettuce  I  ever  ate ;  but  I  can 
never  forget  the  look  of  astonishment  and  disgust  with 
which  a  visitor  of  ours,  from  England,  surveyed  a  dish 
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of  this  sort  when  placed  before  him — he  evidently 
thought  that  we  were  in  an  alarming  state  of  health, 
akin  to  that  of  a  famous  Jewish  king ;  nothing  could 
persuade  him  to  touch  it,  and  so  he  returned  as 
prejudiced  as  he  came. 

I  speak  from  experience,  when  I  say  that  I  believe 
English  children  would  not  suffer  as  they  do  from 
stomach  complaints,  if  they  had  a  simpler  diet — less 
meat,  gravies,  pies,  and  puddings,  and  more  bread, 
soup,  vegetables,  salads,  and  fruits.  Since  mine 
have  altered  their  mode  of  living,  they  have  not 
known  a  single  day's  illness,  notwithstanding  the 
difference  of  climate — the  effects  of  which  people  in 
general  so  much  dread  upon  the  health  of  their 
children.  We  know  how  to  make  rich  and  expensive 
soups  ( which  I  may  be  pardoned  for  not  thinking  by 
any  means  the  best)  as  well  as  any  people  in  the 
world,  but  we  are  lamentably  ignorant  of  the  way  to 
concoct  a  good  nourishing  family  soup,  at  a  cost  which 
places  it  within  the  reach,  not  only  of  the  middle 
classes,  but  of  every  labouring  man  in  the  kingdom. 
With  a  few  potatoes  boiled  and  mashed,  two  or  three 
onions,  a  little  parsley,  and  a  bit  of  butter,  or  what 
is  still  better,  a  small  slice  of  the  flitch  that  hangs  in 
most  English  cottages,  you  have  a  soup  for  a  king; 
and  a  handful  of  rice  with  the  indispensable  onions, 
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a  little  pepper,  nutmeg,  or  a  few  cloves,  and  a  piece 
of  butter,  make  one  equally  palatable,  while  of  half 
a  pound  of  baked  flour,  a  spoonful  of  dripping, 
pepper,  and  some  thin  slices  of  bread,  you  may  make 
soup  for  three  days. 

When  we  come  to  the  matter  of  dress,  we  find  the 
advantage  decidedly  with  us ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  that 
I  speak  within  bounds,  when  I  say,  I  can  dress  better 
in  England  on  half  the  sum  I  spend  here.  Calicoes, 
even  before  the  American  war,  were  one-third  higher 
in  price ;  all  woollen  goods  are  frightfully  expensive ; 
common  flannel  of  the  coarsest  description  costs  three 
francs  and  a  half  the  aune  (there  are  four  yards  in 
three  aunes),  and  I  have  bought  fair  silks  in  England 
for  less  money  than  I  have  paid  here  for  alpacas. 
Mentioning  silks,  reminds  me  that  they  too  are  more 
expensive,  which  is  to  be  wondered  at,  seeing  that  the 
duty  is  inconsiderable,  and  Lyons  not  far  off. 

The  pay  of  mechanics  and  labourers  is  lower  than 
those  of  the  same  class  in  England;  a  carpenter 
gets  from  two  to  three  francs  per  day,  while  a  farm 
labourer  has  never  more  than  a  franc  and  a  half,  and 
if  he  lives  and  eats  in  his  master's  house,  he  thinks 
150,  or  at  the  most  200  francs,  ample  payment  for  a 
year.  The  wages  of  domestic  servants  are  pretty 
much  on  a  par  with  ours — more  than  we  give  in  the 
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country  and  less  than  is  asked  in  the  towns.  A  cook 
gets  from  ten  to  twelve  pounds,  a  housemaid  or 
femme-de-chambre  seven,  eight,  or  nine ;  and  in  all 
cases  a  substantial  cadeau  is  given  at  Christmas. 
6  The  greatest  plague  of  life '  is  one  of  the  greatest 
annoyances  everywhere,  until  one  learns,  like  us,  to 
do  without;  and  certainly  here,  under  the  blessings  of 
a  republic,  I  beg  pardon,  a  free  republic,  you  meet 
with  it  in  perfection. 

For  a  people  to  be  capable  of  conceiving  and 
executing  the  idea  of  forming  themselves  into  a 
republic,  argues  that  they  have  reached  the  highest 
point  of  civilisation,  intelligence,  and  virtue  of  which 
humanity  is  judged  to  be  capable  — I  am  quoting 
the  gist  of  a  good  deal  of  information,  with  which 
from  time  to  time  I  have  been  favoured — ergo,  it  is 
rather  presumptuous  in  a  citizen  of  a  benighted 
country  like  France  or  England,  that  is  still  bowing 
under  the  yoke  of  a  despot,  or  what  is  worse — I  am 
not  joking  when  I  say  that  this  has  been  said  to  me 
by  more  than  one  educated  Swiss — c  the  rule  of  a 
haughty  and  overbearing  aristocracy  —  to  expect 
or  desire  obedience  from  any  member  of  a  state  so 
far  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  I  was  foolish 
enough,  when  I  first  came,  to  imagine  that  I  had  a 
reasonable  right  to  the  services  of  my  servants,  in 
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return  for  good  wages  paid,  especially  as  I  had  made 
no  contract  an,  contraire ;  but  I  was  not  long  in 
learning  to  know  my  own  ignorance,  and  most 
assuredly  could  not  class  myself  among  those  blessed 
people  '  who  expect  nothing  and  are  never  disap- 
pointed ; '  for  though  I  have  had  since  coming  here 
near  upon  thirty  servants,  I  have  never  met  with  one 
who  had  the  slightest  intention  of  doing  anything 
for  her  money,  if  she  could  help  it.  No  doubt  mo- 
dern philanthropists,  who  believe  that  all  mistresses 
are  bad  and  that  all  servants  ivould  be  good  if  they 
had  better  mistresses,  will  cry  out  that  this  is  an 
overstatement.  Nevertheless, 6  'Tis  true,  if  pity  'tis ' — 
I  haven't  a  Shakespeare  here,  so  may  be  forgiven  if  I 
quote  incorrectly — and  a  melancholy  fact  that,  coupled 
with  some  few  others,  goes  far  towards  disabusing 
one's  mind  of  those  Utopian  notions  we  are  so  fond 
of  nursing  respecting  this  happy  land  of  liberty,  by 
our  4ain  hearth-stanes.'  Like  all  republicans,  at 
least  like  all  I  ever  met  with,  and  having  been  a 
red-hot  one  in  my  youth,  I  speak  feelingly — they 
permit  no  one  to  be  free  in  their  country  but  them- 
selves ;  and  further,  I  doubt  whether  any  but  a  Swiss 
would  call  himself  free,  living  under  those  laws  of 
which  he  is  so  fond  of  boasting,  that  '  he  has  imposed 
them  upon  himself.' 
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I  was  not  so  unreasonable  as  to  expect  the  work  in 
my  house  to  be  done  according  to  my  notions  of 
order,  propriety,  and  despatch ;  I  should  have  been 
only  too  happy  if  my  domestics  would  have  done  it 
their  own  way,  or  indeed  any  way  at  all — but  when  I 
found  that  we  had  to  be  the  workers,  while  they  lay 
in  bed  (a  curious  fact,  as  all  other  classes  are  early 
risers),  positively  refusing  to  get  up  until  long  after 
the  early  morning's  work  was  finished,  and  even  till 
breakfast  was  well-nigh  over,  I  began  to  think  that 
keeping  servants  in  Switzerland  was  an  expensive 
luxury  and  a  doubtful  comfort,  and  at  last  it  ended 
in  our  doing  our  own  '  chores,'  since  which  time  we 
have  been  much  happier,  and  have  gained  so  much 
experience  in  common  things  as  to  render  us  quite 
independent  of  any  help  from  servants. 

If  6  cleanliness  be  nigh  unto  godliness,'  then  heaven 
help  the  Swiss ;  for  of  cleanliness,  as  representing  in 
some  sort  moral  decency,  they  have  not  the  faintest 
conception.  It  is  quite  useless  and  absurd  to  attempt 
to  teach  them  that  certain  things  are  for  certain  uses, 
and  that  to  appropriate  them  to  dirty  purposes  is  an 
offence  against  decency,  for  they  no  more  comprehend 
you  than  if  you  held  forth  upon  Animal  Magnetism. 
As  '  all's  grist  that  comes  to  the  mill,'  so  anything  and 
everything  they  can  lay  their  hands  on  is  fair  game 
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for  any  available  purpose  whatever  ;  I  have  found  my 
fine  damask  dinner  napkins  and  table  cloths  degraded 
to  the  most  disgusting  offices,  quite  unfit  to  mention. 
Soapy  dirty  water,  that  had  served  for  bathing  the 
children,  elevated  to  the  office  of  washing  and  even 
boiling  the  vegetables.  Pieces  of  soap  laid  on  the 
same  plate  as  the  butter  ;  your  omelettes  and  potatoes 
being  fried  quite  as  often  with  one  as  with  the  other  ; 
the  cooking  stove  used  for  a  toilette  table,  and  you 
had  the  pleasure  of  discovering  that  what  stopped  up 
the  spout  of  your  coffee-pot,  was  a  mass  of  hair  combed 
fresh  from  the  head  of  your  cook.  When  such  dis- 
comforts occur,  it  is  superfluous  to  mention  the  minor 
annoyances  of  plates  and  dishes  coming  to  table,  day 
after  day,  wiped  but  not  washed ;  of  silver  never 
dried — not  even  in  hotels  do  you  ever  see  it  polished ; 
or  of  knives  uncleaned,  and  not  often  washed — these 
are  things  one  gets  to  look  upon  as  unnecessary 
luxuries,  and  not  worthy  of  notice.  Indeed,  when  you 
have  found,  as  I  did,  that  the  foul  linen  of  your  baby 
and  the  breakfast  service  were  washed  in  the  same 
water,  you  will  prefer  the  remnants  of  the  last  meal 
on  the  crockery  to  the  impurities  left  by  such  a 
doubtful  cleansing. 

Personal  ablutions  beyond  washing  the  hands,  and 
the  face  on  extra  occasions,  I  never  dreamt  of;  but 
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they  did  not  extend  even  to  that ;  and  to  hint,  as  I 
once  did  to  a  girl,  that  soap  and  water,  or  merely  the 
latter,  if  only  once  a  week,  would  improve  her  com- 
plexion, or  that  an  outside  garment  that  had  dgne 
duty,  I  should  be  afraid  to  say  how  long,  would  be  no 
worse  for  an  acquaintance  with  a  wash-tub,  was  tanta- 
mount to  telling  her  '  to  be  off.'  One  excused  herself 
by  saying  that  'washing  her  face  wrinkled  it,'  and 
another  declared  (  she  was  afraid  it  would  give  her  a 
moustache.'  With  one  or  two,  from  whom  by  their  cre- 
dentials I  was  led  to  expect  better  things,  I  took  in- 
finite pains,  and  even  held  out  the  most  tempting 
bait  possible  to  them,  namely  to  take  them  with  me 
to  England,  if  they  would  try  and  accommodate 
themselves  somewhat  to  our  notions  of  cleanliness, 
&c. ;  but  it  was  a  thankless  task,  and  I  only  gained 
the  knowledge,  as  doubtless  many  another  has  done, 
that  <  he  that  is  filthy  will  be  filthy  still.' 

I  could  not  enumerate  the  number  of  articles  stolen 
from  us  by  these  helps,  to  themselves ;  for  it  would 
be  a  list  as  long  as  the  one  sent  out  periodically  by 
the  6  lost  luggage  office,'  shoes,  boots  (always  new  and 
in  pairs),  dresses,  stockings  (for  which  and  flannel 
garments  they  had  an  especial  weakness,  on  account 
of  their  being  costly  articles  here),  pocket-handker- 
chiefs, carpet  bags,  music  ;  and  one  stylish  young  lady 
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who  had  lived  some  time  in  France,  and  intended  to 
have  done  us  the  kindness  of  adding  another  member 
to  our  already  numerous  family,  had  we  not  been 
cruel  enough  to  discover  the  trick  just  in  time  to 
frustrate  her  benevolent  intentions,  helped  herself 
liberally  out  of  my  baby's  wardrobe,  and  was  matter- 
of-fact  enough  to  cut  off  pieces  from  our  new  blankets, 
as  '  she  thought  she  might  want  it.'  When  I  came 
from  England,  I  had  supplied  myself  with  two  cases 
of  fine  scissors  of  various  sizes,  that  were  always  re- 
served for  my  especial  use,  but  these  too  disappeared, 
4  and  I  was  left  lamenting.'  They  have,  however,  one 
virtue,  and  sometimes  it  is  a  most  provoking  one, 
they  rarely  lose  their  temper  or  speak  impolitely. 

For  all  these  misdemeanours  you  have  no  redress  ; 
or  rather,  the  redress  you  can  have  is  not  worth 
the  getting.  First,  you  write  a  letter  stating  your 
cause  of  complaint  to  the  Juge  de  Paix,  who,  as  it  is 
an  office  nobody  likes  to  take,  is  usually  selected  from 
the  lower  orders,  and  is  sure  to  have  a  weakness  for 
culprits  from  his  own  class ;  and  after  waiting  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight,  during  which  time  the  delinquent 
has  had  time  to  escape  to  the  Antipodes  if  she  wished, 
you  receive  a  communication  from  that  respectable 
magistrate,  stating  that  '  before  proceeding  further  in 
the  matter  he  must  receive  from  you  a  certificate,  to 
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prove  that  the  person  against  whom  you  have  lodged 
the  complaint,  is  really  and  truly  the  individual  named 
in  your  letter  and  nobody  else,  which  gives  you  the 
interesting  occupation  of  addressing  a  letter  to  the 
cure  of  the  town,  or  village,  or  parish  in  which  she 
told  you  she  lived,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  Sarah 
Jones  be  Sarah  Jones ;  and  if  you  receive  a  reply  in 
the  affirmative,  you  are  lucky ;  as  ten  to  one  she  has 
given  you  the  wrong  address  ;  but  supposing  that  you 
have  sent  the  required  certificate  to  Monsieur  le  Juge, 
you  imagine  that  your  troubles  are  over  for  that  time 
and  that  all  will  proceed  smoothly,  No  such  a  thing ; 
after  the  lapse  of  another  fortnight  you  are  honoured 
with  another  billet  from  the  Juge,  in  which  he  informs 
you  '  that  as  you  had  engaged  the  servant  in  question 
without  previously  ascertaining  whether  she  was  under 
age;  and  as  he,  the  Juge  de  Paix,  has  the  honour  to 
communicate  to  you  that  he  has  discovered  her  years 
to  be  only  eighteen,  at  which  tender  age  she  is  not 
responsible  in  the  eye  of  the  law  (a  blind  eye  in  this 
case,  one  would  say),  he  cannot  assist  you  any  further 
in  the  matter,'  in  other  words,  washes  his  hands,  and 
in  very  dirty  water,  of  the  whole  business.  The 
cunning  functionary  takes  care  not  to  give  you  any 
information  that  might  be  useful  in  preventing  any 
future  stumbling  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  law,  and 
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so  you  go  on  sinning  and  repenting  until  some  good 
Samaritan,  who  has  been  bitten  often  enough  to  open 
his  eyes,  tells  you  that  all  servants,  male  and  female, 
under  twenty-three  years  of  age  must  be  engaged 
from  their  parents,  who  up  to  that  time  are  legally 
responsible  for  their  children,  and  the  parties 
to  be  proceeded  against  if  you  wish  to  obtain  any 
satisfaction. 

It  would  be  an  act  of  injustice  to  omit  mention  of 
two  accomplishments  in  which  Swiss  servants  excel, 
and  those  are,  making  black  coffee  and  gauffres.  Do 
you  know,  ladies,  what  the  latter  are  ?  if  not,  I  advise 
you  to  learn,  as  they  are  especial  favourites  with  the 
gentlemen  with  their  wine ;  and,  as  a  preliminary  to 
the  lesson,  I  will  try  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  ma- 
chine used,  for  without  one  you  can  have  no  cakes  of 
this  description.  These  rather  cumbrous-looking  iron 
articles,  which  give  the  name  to  the  cakes,  have  two 
handles  from  three  to  four  feet  long,  by  means  of 
which  you  open  and  shut  the  dampers ;  those 
dampers  being  made  of  cast-iron  plates,  about  six 
inches  broad  and  three  wide,  with  a  pattern  on  the 
inner  sides.  A  paste  made  of  flour,  butter,  sugar, 
and  lemon,  is  rolled  into  little  round  balls,  about  the 
size  of  a  pigeon's  egg ;  two  of  these  are  placed  in  the 
dampers,  which  are  shut  immediately,  and  inserted 
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in  the  fire.  In  a  few  moments  they  are  done ;  and 
when  you  open  the  irons,  you  find  your  little  balls 
spread  out  the  size  of  the  plates,  and  impressed  with 
the  pattern.  They  are  delicious,  being  crisp,  light, 
and  as  thin  as  a  wafer,  with  a  peculiar  flavour, 
caused  by  the  way  they  are  baked  or  toasted,  or 
whatever  you  like  to  call  it,  which  is  so  quick  an 
operation,  that  several  hundreds  are  made  in  an  hour. 
The  usual  time  for  this  fun  is  in  an  evening,  when 
the  young  folk  are  assembled,  and  then  everyone 
takes  his  turn  at  the  cooking,  one  of  the  company 
being  provided  with  a  lump  of  butter,  held  in  a 
piece  of  paper,  with  which  the  inside  of  the  gauffres 
is  well  greased  each  time,  before  the  paste  is  put  in. 
On  New  Year's  Eve,  everybody  in  Switzerland  is 
employed  in  making  gauffres  ;  and  on  New  Year's 
Day,  everybody  is  eating  them  for  breakfast.  But 
no  one  can  tell  me  when  and  how  the  custom  has 
originated ;  and  perhaps,  it  has  no  more  reference  to 
the  time,  than  our  custom  of  making  toffy  has  to  the 
'  gunpowder  plot  that  shall  ne'er  be  forgot.' 

This  brings  to  my  mind,  that  every  fifth  of  Novem- 
ber, since  coming  here,  we  have  endeavoured  to  make 
some  of  that  sweetmeat ;  certainly,  not  out  of  respect 
to  '  King  James  of  blessed  memory,'  whose  name,  with 
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the  blasphemous  dedication,  ought  long  since  to  have 
been  expunged  from  our  English  Bibles — but,  because 
one  likes  to  keep  up  a  custom  that  has  so  many 
cherished  recollections  of  childhood's  happy  time,  to 
recommend  itself  to  our  safe  keeping ;  but,  alas  !  we 
have  never  succeeded ;  the  sugar  being  of  so  bad  a 
quality,  that  it  always  formed  an  uneatable  compound 
like  hard  sand.  Always  the  children  have  said,  fif 
we  could  only  get  some  treacle,  we  might  manage,' 
but  no  such  a  thing  is  ever  seen  here,  and  very  few 
persons  have  ever  heard  of  it.  Nor  have  I,  with  all 
the  eloquence  of  which  I  am  mistress,  been  able  to 
inspire  any  one  person  with  sufficient  respect  for  its 
usefulness  and  manifold  virtues,  to  induce  him  to 
procure  me  a  supply. 

I  have  a  theory,  upon  which,  if  I  find  it  popular,  I 
may  perhaps  enlarge  at  some  future  period ;  that  the 
advance  of  a  country  in  enlightenment  and  civilisation 
depends  upon  the  amount  of  treacle  it  consumes ; 
and  to  prove  it,  I  will  only  cite  that  England,  e  first 
flower  of  the  earth,  first  gem  of  the  sea,'  uses  more 
than  any  other  country ;  France,  if  second  at  all, 
second  only  to  us,  comes  next  in  showing  her 
appreciation  of  the  article ;  while  Germany,  always 
speculating,  dreaming,  and  talking  of  liberty  and 
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fatherland,  and  never  getting  any  farther,  does  not 
consume  so  much  in  the  whole  of  her  large  empire  as 
Lancashire ;  and  Switzerland,  which,  take  it  all  in  all, 
is  about  where  it  was,  I  am  afraid  of  saying  how  long 
ago,  uses  none  at  all, 
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Making  the  best  of  it  —  Stoves  —  Cloacae  —  A  Bouquet — 
Splendid  View — Avalanches — Domestic  Squabbles — Mariage 
de  Convenance — Tir  Cantonal — Swiss  Humour — Aspect  of 
the  Country—  Swiss  and  English  Drunkenness — Preparations 
for  a  Feast — Hecate — Fat  Obelisk— Swiss  Riflemen — Stump 
Oratory — Odd  Prizes. 

EVERYONE  tells  us — and  we  find  it  the  happiest  plan 
to  try  and  think  the  same — that  we  have  been  marvel- 
lously fortunate  in  getting  this  home,  which  is  built 
in  a  most  substantial  manner,  with  walls  that  would 
appear  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  builders  of  our 
mode  n  suburban  villas,  where  one  lives  in  constant 
dread  lest  one's  '  local  habitation '  should  be  levelled 
with  the  ground  by  each  succeeding  gust  of  wind,  and 
in  which  the  wood,  through  being  but  half  seasoned, 
shrinks  so  fearfully,  that  money  once  rolled  on  the 
floor  is  never  found  again.  Assuredly,  we  can  make 
no  such  complaints  here,  for  the  walls,  both  inner  and 
outer,  save  those  in  the  upper  story,  are  three  quar- 
ters of  a  yard  in  thickness  ;  and  the  ceilings  and 
floors  have  so  great  a  space  between  them,  that  no 
sound  is  heard  through  them ;  while  the  windows 
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are  closed  with  upright  iron  bolts,  that  require  more 
strength  than  I  possess  to  fasten :  but  you  have  no 
conveniences,  no  closets,  no  cupboards,  no  nice  little 
corners  and  recesses  so  dear  to  every  housekeeper, 
for  storing  preserves,  pickles,  cakes,  &c. ;  all  such 
things  must  be  kept  in  your  kitchen,  whence  they 
vanish  like  snow  before  the  sun,  or  in  your  bed- 
room— which  it  is  not  pleasant  to  convert  into  a 
pantry — unless  you  choose  to  descend  into  the  cellar 
every  t'me  you  are  hungry. 

I  find  the  large  stove  in  my  bedroom  very  useful 
for  storing  away  a  miscellaneous  assortment  of 
articles,  and  the  little  ovens  lined  with  porcelain  are 
delightful  for  airing  and  drying  linen  in  the  winter, 
and,  when  made  very  hot,  can  be  used  for  cooking  a 
variety  of  little  dishes ;  but  in  placing  things  therein 
one  must  be  careful  to  guard  against  accidents,  such 
as  happened  to  one  of  my  friends,  who  had  pur- 
chased several  pairs  of  fine  shoes  in  Paris,  and  wish- 
ing to  season  them  before  wearing,  had  placed  them 
in  the  oven  of  her  stove,  intending  to  take  them  out 
before  winter  fires  commenced,  but  long  ere  that 
time  came  she  had  forgotten  all  about  them,  until 
they  were  recalled  to  her  recollection  by  the  strong 
smell  of  burning  leather  pervading  the  apartments. 
Bushing  to  the  stove,  where  a  roaring  wood  fire  had 
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been  burning  for  two  days,  she  tore  open  the  door  of 
the  oven,  and  beheld  all  her  beautiful  French  shoes 
frizzled  up  like  pieces  of  toasted  bacon ! 

Many  people  object  very  strongly  against  the  com- 
mon practice  of  having  all  the  rooms  communicating, 
on  account  of  the  draughts  caused  by  so  many  doors  ; 
but  for  my  part,  as  I  cannot  own  to  that  thoroughly 
English  horror,  I  think  the  fashion  very  convenient, 
and  indeed  almost  necessary,  for  in  these  huge 
houses,  containing  several  families,  with  but  one 
staircase,  up  and  down  which  people  are  passing  all 
the  day  long,  it  is  almost  the  only  method  by  which 
you  can  have  any  privacy. 

There  is  one  nuisance  to  which  I  never  could  get 
reconciled,  a  disgrace  to  all  civilised  countries  in 
which  it  exists,  about  which  many  foreigners  talk 
sotto  voce,  and  all  English  grumble  outright,  but  I 
am  not  aware  of  anyone  having  published  his  discon- 
tent, doubtless  for  the  reason  that  the  matter  is  not 
a  very  pleasant  subject  to  write  about.  Still,  as  the 
public  has  no  chance  of  obtaining  a  removal  of  the 
evil  save  by  publishing  it,  and  thus  shaming  the  inha- 
bitants into  remedying  a  filthy  mischief  to  which  they 
appear  insensible,  I  think  it  right  to  say  a  few  words 
on  the  matter.  I  allude  to  the  beastly  state,  and 
horrible  odour,  arising  from  their  faulty  construction, 

E  2 
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of  those  places  which  in  all  the  houses  are  met 
with  in  lieu  of  water-closets,  the  latter  a  decent 
luxury  quite  unheard  of  here.  As  there  is  one  to 
every  etage,  leading  from  the  stairs  or  close  to  your 
room,  you  never  enter  a  house  without  being  nearly 
suffocated  by  the  horrible  effluvia  that  not  only  pene- 
trates the  system,  but  clings  to  your  clothes  long 
after  you  have  left  the  house.  The  only  thing  that 
saves  the  occupants  from  decimation  by  pestilence  is 
the  custom  of  leaving  the  large  entrance  doors,  both 
back  and  front,  always  open ;  and  that  during  the 
spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  when  the  heat  is  greater 
and  the  poison  most  deleterious,  they  spend  nearly 
the  whole  of  their  time  out  of  doors.  To  an  English 
man  or  woman,  with  their  heads  full  of  precautionary 
sanitary  measures,  the  prevention  of  epidemics,  &c. 
&c.,  the  existence  of  such  a  foul  corner,  whence  the 
smell  spreads  into  every  part  of  the  house,  is  like  the 
grim  phantom  pestilence  stalking  behind,  and  great 
is  the  consumption  of  chloride  of  lime,  and  all  other 
disinfectants,  in  the  hope  of  staving  off  the  evil. 

As  briefly  as  possible  I  will  endeavour  to  give  an 
account  of  one  day's  aggravated  suffering  from  this 
cause,  which  will  give  some  idea  of  what  we  endured 
about  eight  times  a  year,  in  addition  to  the  every-day 
bouquet.  We  had  been  here  about  a  month,  when  one 
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morning  in  August,  the  hottest  time  of  the  year,  every 
soul  in  the  house  was  awoke  by  a  suffocating  sensation 
succeeded  by  vomiting ;  the  rooms  were  filled  with  a 
stench  so  disgusting  and  overpowering  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  breathe,  and,  finding  when  we 
opened  the  windows  that  it  only  made  matters  worse, 
we  endeavoured  to  fumigate  the  apartments  by 
means  of  fresh-roasted  coffee,  burnt  vinegar  and 
sugar,  tobacco,  &c.,  but  one  might  as  well  have  tried 
to  illuminate  the  world  with  a  farthing  rushlight — 
the  stench  overcame,  annihilated  all ;  and  at  last,  as 
we  were  all  ill  and  could  not  touch  a  morsel  of  food, 
we  left  the  house  and  spent  the  day  at  the  hotel.  We 
remonstrated  with  our  landlord,  and  even  ventured 
to  ask  if  such  places  could  not  be  removed  to  a 
distance  from  the  house  instead  of  in  it,  but  he  seemed 
to  think  that  the  possibility  of  having  to  walk  a  few 
steps  in  the  open  air  during  winter  was  a  far  worse 
evil  than  any  stench  could  be,  and  I  left  him  more 
and  more  convinced  that  a  stink  is  a  blessed  savour 
to  the  nostrils  of  every  Swiss.  That  evening  when  we 
returned  home  we  discovered  that  the  white  paint  on 
all  the  doors  and  windows  had  turned  brown,  and  our 
plate  was  literally  as  black  as  ink.  There  is  no  law  to 
prevent  this  ;  anyone  may  empty  his  cesspools,  which 
are  always  under  the  house,  when  and  where  he  likes  ; 
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and  if  he  throw  the  filth  under  your  drawing-room 
window,  no  one  can  prevent  him.  The  interior  of 
these  places,  especially  at  hotels — in  France  they  are 
far  worse  than  here — is  usually  quite  too  beastly  to  be 
described  ;  but  the  floors  !  oh  shade  of  Hercules !  it 
would  require  a  power  mightier  than  thine  to  cleanse 
them  !  I  have  said  enough,  and  hope  that  my  example 
will  lead  others  to  protest  against  an  evil  fraught 
with  such  direful  consequences. 

To  turn  to  a  pleasant er  subject;  I  do  not  think  it 
possible  to  have  a  more  splendid  balcony  than  ours, 
extending  the  whole  length  of  the  house,  and  eight 
feet  wide.  There  we  spend  the  greater  portion  of  the 
day,  screened  from  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun  by  a  blue 
curtain,  which  is  drawn  back  as  soon  as  it  becomes  a 
little  cooler;  there  we  promenade  in  the  evenings, 
and  watch  the  crimson  flush  of  the  sun,  already  gone 
from  our  sight  behind  the  mighty  Dent  de  Midi  to 
the  west  of  us,  lighting  up  grey  peak  after  peak,  each 
higher  than  the  last,  till,  having  reached  the  further 
point  of  the  Diablerets,  greatest  giant  among  giants, 
it  flashes  it  for  a  few  moments,  and  then,  fading  slowly 
away,  leaves  all  grey  as  before  in  the  deepening  twi- 
light ;  but,  strange  to  say,  the  fla,sh  comes  again  on  the 
Dent  de  Morcles  and  the  Argentine  before  daylight 
disappears,  but  this  time  not  so  rosy,  but  more  flame- 
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coloured,  giving  them  a  strange  unearthly  look,  as  if 
the  demons  of  the  Alps  were  holding  high  revel  there. 
In  the  whole  world  there  can  be  no  finer  view  than 
we  have  from  this  balcony,  for  it  embraces  everything 
that  is  beautiful  in  Nature,  and  in  the  most  harmo- 
nious proportions.  What  stupendous  mountains,  some 
purely  white,  others  only  flecked  with  snow,  their 
immense  glaciers  looking  to  be  no  more  than  the 
patches  of  snow  left  after  a  thaw  in  the  hollows  of  a 
ploughed  field,  while  those  of  less  elevation,  bare  and 
grey,  at  the  top  meet  sloping  verdant  pastures,  where 
the  cattle  spend  their  pleasant  summers,  and  on  the 
nearer  ranges,  their  steep  sides  clothed  with  firs  and 
pines,  in  places  inaccessible  to  human  foot,  and 
seemingly  of  no  use  to  man,  but  in  reality  rendering 
him  a  greater  service  in  staying  the  progress  of  the 
avalanche,  or  lessening  the  force  of  its  apparently 
resistless  might.  I  can  see  the  treeless  places  left  bare 
by  their  ravages  last  spring,  and  still  wider  spaces 
that  show  plainly  the  desolation  they  have  caused 
after  severer  winters  than  any  we  have  passed 
through.  There  is  no  sound  that  I  have  ever  heard 
so  penetrating,  so  transfixing,  as  the  fall  of  an 
avalanche,  and  none  with  which  I  can  compare  it. 
The  distant  roll  of  thunder,  the  firing  of  artillery, 
the  blasting  of  mines,  are  comparisons  often  used,, 
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but  none  of  them  give  you  the  slightest  idea  of  its 
fullness,  solemnity,  and  grandeur.  In  its  reverbera- 
tions there  is  a  deep  music  that  affords  me  the  in- 
tensest  pleasure,  and  though  I  have  witnessed  scores, 
it  was  never  without  feeling  strangely  excited ;  and 
when  I  saw  the  peasants,  whose  sluggish  natures  seem 
incapable  of  responding  to  any  touch  of  nature, 
and  who  all  their  lives  have  been  familiarised  to 
the  sight,  cease  from  their  occupations  and  shout 
out  frantically,  '  Une  avalanche !  une  avalanche ! ' 
I  was  not  surprised  at  the  intensity  of  my  own 
emotions. 

Our  balcony  has  to  do  duty  as  salle-a-manger, 
schoolroom,  laundry,  and  I  know  not  what ;  for 
though  we  endeavour  to  persuade  ourselves  that  we 
have  enough  and  to  spare,  we  know  very  well,  like 
Bob  Cratchet's  family  with  their  Christmas  goose, 
that  we  could  do  much  better  with  more;  it  also 
serves  as  a  capital  drying-ground  for  our  linen, 
which  is  literally  roasted  if  hung  out  an  hour  (how 
different  from  the  trouble  one  has  in  England !),  so 
that  there  is  no  fear  of  my  guidman  saying,  '  There 
's  nae  luck  about  the  house  upon  a  washing  day.' 
Labour  is  always  sweeter  in  the  open  air  ;  and  such 
air  !  so  warm  and  yet  so  fresh  ;  so  invigorating  that, 
coupled  with  the  lovely  sights  and  sounds  around  us, 
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it  gives  a  marvellous  buoyancy  to  the  spirits.  Some 
times  our  eyes  and  ears  are  regaled  with  other  sights 
and  sounds  than  those  of  nature ;  for  our  little  land- 
lord and  his  thin  wife,  who  treats  him  with  immense 
disdain  on  account  of  her  superior  mental  acquire- 
ments— an  assumption  founded  upon  the  fact  of  her 
having  once  sent  some  lines  of  Grerman  poetry  to 
a  magazine  or  newspaper — generally  choose  their 
balcony  below  as  the  arena  of  their  domestic  strifes. 
The  despotic  Frau  has  a  handsomely-furnished  room 
of  her  own,  but  into  this  the  poor  little  man  is 
never  allowed  to  enter  without  special  permission ; 
and,  as  it  would  be  too  lowering  to  her  dignity  to 
descend  to  his,  which  is  a  small  box  partitioned  off 
from  his  office,  they  meet  on  the  balcony  as  a  sort  of 
neutral  ground 

Like  all  Grermans,  and  Grerman-Swiss,  they  shout 
so  very  loudly  when  talking  that  it  is  impossible  not 
to  hear  what  they  say,  and  I  have  learned  a  curious 
piece  of  domestic  history  from  the  quarrels  to  which 
I  have  been  an  involuntary  listener.  He  is  not  a 
bad  fellow,  as  the  world  goes,  and  has  raised  himself 
to  his  present  position,  as  first  notaire  of  the  village, 
by  his  industry  and  good  conduct,  a  circumstance 
that  redounds  to  his  credit  in  the  eyes  of  everyone 
but  his  wife,  who,  better  born,  as  she  is  the  daughter 
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of  a  man,  lord  of  his  fifty  acres,  while  his  father  rented 
the  ground  he  tilled — all  the  difference  in  the  world 
between  aristocrat  and  plebeian — never  ceases  to  taunt 
him  with  his  base  extraction.  He  was  taken  as  a 
dernier  ressort  after  courting  her  for  seven  years, 
and  when  her  good  looks  were  fading  away  from 
mortification  and  disappointment  at  not  meeting 
with  a  more  eligible  parti ;  and  it  appears  that,  as 
she  had  no  love  for  her  husband,  she  immediately 
commenced  looking  out  for  some  one  upon  whom 
she  could  bestow  her  wasting  affections,  and  accord- 
ingly selected  the  village  Figaro,  whose  exterior 
proves  that  the  lady  was  not  influenced  in  her  choice 
by  the  vulgar  attractions  of  good  looks.  On  dit, 
that  the  injured  husband,  who  is  very  avaricious  and 
appears  to  take  matters  very  philosophically,  would 
not  be  quite  so  cool  about  the  aspect  of  affairs,  and 
would  even  sue  for  a  divorce,  if  he  were  not  afraid 
of  losing  the  property  to  which  she  will  succeed  on 
the  death  of  her  parents ;  and  in  the  meantime  he 
revenges  himself  by  keeping  her  so  short  of  cash 
that  she  cannot  even  indulge  in  the  female  (?)  vanity 
of  fine  clothes.  Before  the  world  she  manages  to 
keep  up  appearances  pretty  well,  and  it  is  mon- 
strously amusing  to  those  who  have  been  a  little 
behind  the  scenes  to  see  the  meltingly  affectionate 
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manner  with  which  she  pets  him,  he  having  all  the 
while  very  much  the  look  of  a  tame  bear. 

This  accommodating  husband  is  captain  in  one  of 
the  Swiss  regiments — a  fact  that  surprised  me,  until 
I  learned  that  any  male  citizen  of  this  free  republic 
may  be  an  officer  after  attending  one  of  the  military 
schools  for  the  whole  term  of  six  weeks,  and,  as  I 
know  a  commandant  who  can  neither  read  nor  write, 
I  do  not  suppose  the  course  of  study  is  very 
severe — and  when  we  had  resided  here  about  two 
months  he  sent  us  a  polite  note  inviting  6  as  many  of 
us  as  his  carriage  would  hold '  to  accompany  him  to  a 
tir  cantonal  that  was  being  held  at  a  town  about 
five  miles  hence,  an  invitation  we  were  very  glad 
to  accept,  seeing  we  had  already  been  amused 
spectators  of  one  in  Bex,  and  were  wishful  to 
witness  another  of  these  national  shooting  parties 
on  a  larger  and  grander  scale,  as  we  were  given  to 
understand  this  one  would  be.  These  meetings  are 
held  annually,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  people 
expert  in  the  use  of  the  rifle,  and  also,  I  doubt  not, 
to  prevent  a  warlike  spirit  from  dying  out  among 
them,  of  which,  to  judge  from  the  number  of 
shooting  grounds,  the  authorities  must  have  a  well- 
grounded  fear,  every  village,  hamlet,  or  cluster  of 
houses  being  provided  with  one,  where  the  men  are 
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assembled  two  days  out  of  the  seven  during  the 
summer,  in  the  winter  not  so  often,  Sunday  being 
always  one  of  the  days  set  apart  for  this  amusement, 
consuming  large  quantities  of  powder,  and  much 
larger  quantities  of  wine.  Sometimes  these  ordinary 
meetings  are  rendered  extraordinary  by  being  thrown 
open  to  all  comers,  when  everyone  who  enters  the 
lists  pays  after  the  rate  of  three  francs  for  five  shots, 
and  the  sum  thus  collected  serves  to  purchase  the 
prizes. 

Though  the  Swiss  as  a  nation  are  not  much  given 
to  humour,  it  has  always  struck  me  that  they  must 
have  some  hidden  meaning — doubtless  very  amusing, 
if  one  were  but  worthy  to  know  it — in  always  select- 
ing dead  plucked  fowls  as  the  rewards  at  these  local 
tirs.  But  it  is  of  a  more  important  affair  that  I 
have  to  speak,  as  was  plainly  to  be  seen  by  the 
getting  up  of  the  splendidly  accoutred  individual 
whom  I  passed  in  the  lobby,  on  my  way  to  the 
carriage  (a  vehicle  about  on  a  par  with  those  one 
sees  stored  away  as  lumber  under  the  cow-sheds  of 
ancient  farm-houses  in  England),  whose  stature  was 
so  immensely  exalted  by  the  high  cocked-hat  and 
plume  he  wore,  that  I  had  not  the  faintest  notion  it 
was  our  landlord,  until  I  saw  him  mount  the  little 
high  seat  reserved  for  the  driver ;  and  certainly  I  had 
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no  reason  to  regret  my  apparent  want  of  politeness, 
when  I  saw  that  the  apology  I  made  was  infinitely 
more  pleasing  to  his  feelings  than  any  recognition 
could  have  been. 

We  had  a  charming  drive  through  the  valley,  the 
magnificent  walnut-trees  that  lined  both  sides  of  the 
road  shading  us  from  the  sun ;  and  it  struck  me  as  a 
very  convincing  proof  of  the  honesty  of  the  inha- 
bitants towards  each  other  that  the  fields,  looking  far 
more  like  the  market-gardens  in  the  vicinity  of  our 
large  towns,  with  their  innumerable  patches  of 
vegetables,  buck-wheat,  hemp,  maize,  and  here  and 
there  a  strip  of  emerald  green  for  the  eye  to  refresh 
itself  on,  all  lay  open  to  the  road  and  one  another, 
without  fence  of  any  kind.  As  we  entered  the  town 
we  had  some  difficulty  in  steering  our  way  through 
the  crowded,  narrow,  crooked  streets  into  which 
vehicles — mostly  of  the  sort  in  common  use  here,  a 
kind  of  long,  low,  narrow  wagon,  very  light,  but 
without  springs,  across  which  one  or  two  seats  are 
slung  with  ropes — were  pouring  by  every  inlet; 
thousands  of  peasants,  in  the  costumes  of  their 
respective  cantons,  were  pressing  forward  to  the  scene 
of  action  ;  the  houses  were  crowded  to  the  roofs ; 
outside  the  windows  and  across  the  streets  lamps  and 
Chinese  lanterns  were  hung  in  readiness  for  the 
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illuminations  that  were  to  wind  up  the  festivities ; 
and  on  every  face  sat  an  expression  of  the  greatest 
good-humour  and  pleasure.  I  saw  many  persons 
drunk,  but  none  quarrelling,  a  remark  that  I  am 
confident  could  not  be  made  of  any  assemblage  of 
equal  size  in  England  ;  for  when  only  two  of  our 
nation  meet  and  get  drunk  there  is  sure  to  be  a  row, 
and  most  likely  bloodshed,  before  they  are  separated. 
I  am  no  advocate  for  drunkenness,  but  I  must  say, 
that  I  have  seen  many  Swiss  who,  when  the  worse 
(or  the  better  ?)  for  liquor,  talked  fluently  and  sensibly 
enough,  and  would  have  passed  in  society  for  intelli- 
gent, agreeable  men,  but  who  when  sober  were  the 
greatest  dolts  alive. 

We  left  our  carriage  among  scores  of  others  in  a 
field  at  the  side  of  the  hotel  where  we  alighted,  and 
proceeding  onwards  on  foot  followed  the  stream  of 
people  for  about  twenty  minutes,  until  we  arrived  at 
the  extremity  of  the  town ;  where  is  a  wide  open 
plain,  then  covered  with  shows,  booths,  stalls  served 
by  splendid-looking  Tyrolese  in  their  most  picturesque 
dresses,  lotteries,  shooting  pavilions  of  private  specu- 
lators, at  five  centimes  a  shot,  swings,  hobby  horses, 
and  all  the  amusements  one  meets  with  at  a  Conti- 
nental fair.  Having  threaded  our  way  through  the 
motley  crowd,  we  reached  a  wooden  pavilion  of 
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immense  size,  in  the  form  of  the  Federal  cross,  set 
out  with  tables  and  benches,  capable  of  seating  from 
2,000  to  3,000  persons.  Flags,  banners,  flowers, 
evergreens  decorated  the  walls ;  scores  of  young  men 
and  women  wearing  white  rosettes  were  preparing 
the  tables  for  dinner,  workmen  were  hammering  away 
at  the  tribune  in  which  the  patriots,  desirous  of 
distinguishing  themselves,  were  to  hold  forth  when 
the  eating  was  over,  and  millions  of  wasps,  that 
exceeded  all  I  ever  saw  for  size  and  impudence,  were 
everywhere ;  they  covered  the  tables  as  thick  as  an 
army  of  locusts,  got  into  your  hair,  dozens  were  on 
everyone's  hat  or  bonnet,  and  it  seemed  to  me  the 
chief  business  of  the  day  would  consist  in  waging  war 
against  those  marauders. 

The  tail  of  the  cross  was  appropriated  to  the 
culinary  department,  and  there,  having  been  allowed 
to  enter  by  favour  of  M.  Wagner,  who  was  purveyor 
of  all  the  good  things  that  sent  forth  such  a  savoury 
steam  throughout  the  building,  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  witnessing  the  gigantic  preparations  making  to 
refresh  the  bodies  of  the  brave  defenders  of  their 
'  pairieS  I  had  to  stand  still  some  moments  before 
I  could  see  anything  through  the  cloud  of  steam 
that  filled  the  place ;  and  the  first  object  my  eyes 
lighted  on  was  a  tall  gaunt  woman,  uglier  than 
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Hecate,  and  having  what  I  am  sure  Hecate  never 
possessed,  a  tremendous  goitre  that  reached  nearly 
to  her  waist,  fishing  hams  out  of  a  boiler  (quite 
large  enough  to  have  held  the  Yorkshireman's  big 
turnip)  with  a  pitchfork ;  these  she  carried  to  a  table 
where  half  a  dozen  men,  with  their  shirt  sleeves 
rolled  to  their  elbows,  were  carving  as  if  their  lives 
depended  upon  finishing  a  certain  amount  in  a  given 
time  ;  at  another  board  more  men,  with  a  machine  like 
a  chaff- cutter,  were  chopping  up  bread,  which  they 
threw  into  baskets ;  immense  joints  of  meat  were 
stewing  over  fires  in  all  directions,  boilers  of  pota- 
toes were  bubbling  and  seething,  and  as  I  passed  out 
I  saw  so  many  casks  of  wine  and  beer,  that  it  struck 
me  they  would  go  far  towards  making  a  good-sized 
artificial  lake. 

In  the  front  of  the  pavilion'  was  an  immense  fat 
obelisk,  completely  covered  with  what  I  supposed 
was  the  stock  of  some  enterprising  ironmonger,  who 
had  taken  that  conspicuous  method  of  displaying  his 

goods.     I  thought  M would  never  have  done 

laughing,  when  I  remarked  e  what  a  capital  idea  it 
was,'  and  I  laugh  myself  as  I  think  of  the  contrast 
afforded  by  the  face  of  our  landlord,  to  whom  I 

turned  for  an  explanation  of  M 's  immoderate 

fit  of  laughter.     It  was  so  grave  and  severe  that  it 
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would  have  awed  the  comic  Muse  herself,  as  he 
informed  me  that  '  all  the  articles  I  saw  before  me 
to  the  number  of  5,000  were  prizes  for  the  best 
marksmen.'  After  the  unpardonable  insult  of  which 
I  had  been  guilty  I  dared  not  ask  any  more  questions, 
though  sorely  tempted  to  know  what  un  pauvre 
celibataire  could  possibly  do  with  smoothing  irons 
and  lots  of  other  articles  I  saw  suspended,  that  are 
generally  used  by  the  female  sex.  As  we  walked 
towards  the  shooting  ground  we  passed  two  carts 
laden  with  coals  and  a  great  millstone,  which  I  was 
told  were  the  three  first  prizes.  The  coals  being  a 
scarce  commodity  would,  I  could  imagine,  be  very 
acceptable  to  anyone,  but  the  latter  article  would 
prove  literally  a  millstone  round  the  winner's  neck, 
unless  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  a  mill  to 
put  it  in. 

The  shooting  was  nearly  over,  but  I  saw  enough, 
coupled  with  what  I  had  before  witnessed  at  Bex 
three  weeks  before,  to  convince  me  that  the  prowess 
of  the  Swiss  in  this  respect  has  been  immensely 
overrated.  The  ranges  were  from  one  to  three 
hundred  yards,  and  each  man  had  five  shots.  The 
targets  were  circular,  and  from  the  bull's-eye  five  cir- 
cles were  drawn  and  numbered ;  and  as  soon  as  a  shot 
was  fired,  the  marker,  who  was  seated  in  a  tranchee, 
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pulled  a  string  that  elevated  to  the  front  of  the 
target  a  piece  of  cardboard  on  which  was  written  a 
number  corresponding  to  the  one  in  the  circle  the  ball 
had  hit ;  if  it  missed,  the  marker  made  no  sign.  The 
rifles  were  of  the  same  make  as  those  used  in  chamois- 
hunting,  very  clumsy  and  heavy  looking,  but  said  to 
be  juste,  and  as  proof  of  the  latter  quality  I  may 

mention  that  M tried  his  skill.,  and  the  renowned 

Mr.  Tracy  Tupman's  astonishment  at  discovering  he 
had  brought  down  a  bird  with  his  eyes  shut,  could 
not  have  been  greater  than  his,  at  finding  he  had 
hit  the  bull's-eye  twice,  a  piece  of  good  fortune  that 
never  befell  him  when  in  the  rifle  corps  at . 

Among  6,000  soldiers  I  did  not  see  above  two  or 
three  that  could  be  called  fine-looking  men ;  what 
they  would  have  been  if  they  had  had  better  tailors 
and  drill-masters  I  cannot  pretend  to  say ;  but  as 
they  were,  there  was  not  one  with  a  soldierly  mien 
or  carriage.  All  stooped  and  walked  with  the  rolling 
gait  peculiar  to  the  Swiss,  and  their  clothes,  of  strong 
and  coarse  material,  were  so  loose  and  large,  that  you 
imagined  it  would  make  no  material  difference  in  the 
appearance  of  the  army  if  they  took  it  into  their 
heads  to  have  a  swapping  of  garments. 

When  the  dinner,  which  consisted  of  excellent 
soup,  beef,  ham,  vegetables,  including  sauer  kraut, 
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fruits,  cakes,  and  wine  ad  libitum,  for  the  mode- 
rate sum  of  one  franc,  was  despatched,  the  firing 
of  two  pieces  of  artillery,  stationed  about  forty  yards 
in  front  of  the  building,  announced  that  the  speechi- 
fying was  about  to  commence;  and  as  I  turned  my 
regards  towards  the  tribune,  I  saw  the  head  of  a 
little  man,  '  with  hair  on  end  like  fretful  porcupine,' 
emerge  from  the  floor  which  he  slammed-to  with 
great  vehemence  as  soon  as  his  foot  touched  the  top 
of  the  ladder,  and  then  briskly  stepping  on  to  the 
middle,  began  without  more  ado  to  gesticulate  with 
all  his  might.  I  supposed  he  was  talking  as  he 
opened  his  mouth  very  widely,  but  of  what  he  said  I 
had  no  more  idea  than  if  he  had  been  talking  from 
the  moon.  After  he  had  worked  away  for  about  five 
minutes  and  become  very  apoplectic- looking  in  the 
face,  he  bolted  down  again  through  the  trap-door, 
reminding  me  exactly  of  a  f  jack  in  a  box.'  Then  the 
two  cannons  boomed  again,  and  another  gentleman 
with  a  splendid  blue  scarf  tied  round  his  arm  came 
into  the  little  pulpit,  whose  appearance  seemed  to 
give  as  much  pleasure  to  the  people,  as  their  cheering 
did  to  the  gentleman.  By  this  time  the  tables  were 
cleared,  and  I  hoped  with  more  quiet  to  have  heard 
at  least  some  portion  of  the  discourses ;  but  though  I 
tried  my  utmost — and  there  were  from  eight  to  ten 

F  2 
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speakers — I  never  caught  more  than  the  words, 
oft  repeated,  of  '  Liberte  et  PatrieJ  when  immense 
thumping  and  stamping,  followed  by  cries  of  '  Bravo ! ' 
and  occasionally,  c  France ! '  with  a  menacing  look 
towards  that  quarter,  succeeded  by  an  ominous  silence. 
When  any  of  the  orators  stopped  for  want  of  breath 
or  ideas,  they  made  a  sign  by  holding  up  the  left 
hand,  and  then  the  drums  rolled,  until  they  were 
in  a  state  to  go  on  again. 

The  distribution  of  the  prizes  which  followed,  was 
conducted  with  very  little  ceremony ;  each  man  who 
had  been  successful  presented  his  ticket  and  received 
in  return  the  article  to  which  was  affixed  a  corre- 
sponding number,  without  remark  or  comment,  and 
the  oddity  and  inapplicability  of  the  rewards  did 
not  seem  to  strike  any  one  of  the  spectators  but 
ourselves.  I  saw  a  general  of  division — not  quite 
compos  through  having  assisted  in  emptying  the 
casks  I  spoke  of — riding  away,  decorated  with  a 
breastplate  of  six  German  silver  tea-spoons  fastened 
on  a  blue  pasteboard,  and  a  soup  ladle  and  a  broom 
slung  across  his  charger's  neck,  seemingly  as  proud 
of  his  trophies  as  a  Eoman  of  his  laurel  crown. 
Many  gallant  officers  passed  me  laden  with  saucepans, 
frying-pans,  gridirons,  candlesticks,  warming-pans; 
indeed,  there  is  no  article  to  be  found  in  the  shop 
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of  an  ironmonger  that  was  not  among  the  prizes 
awarded  to  valour  that  day. 

As  we  rode  home  in  the  twilight  the  lamps  were 
lighted,  music  and  dancing  were  heard  in  most  of 
the  houses,  the  soft  warm  summer  air  floated  over 
all;  and  as  I  turned  back  to  take  a  look  at  the 
illuminations,  a  loud  explosion,  followed  by  the 
mounting  of  scores  of  rockets  into  the  sky,  announced 
that  the  official  portion  of  the  three  days'  fete  was 
over. 
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CHAPTEK  IV. 

Aiitumn — No  accounting  for  Taste — Comparative  Industry — 
Communal  Properties — Village  Cures  —  Immorality — Pas- 
tors and  Flock — Fruit  Gathering — Bien  Cuit — Vendange — 
Fisherman  of  the  Rhone — Grape  Cure — Dark  Side  of  the 
Picture — Dans  la  Cave — Conseil  Municipal — Evil  Commu- 
nications, &c. — Fete-a-la-Champetre — English  Exclusiveness 
— Wine  Press. 

AUTUMN  is  the  season  for  fun  and  jollity  among  the 
Swiss  peasants,  who  have  not  much  notion  of  any 
enjoyment  that  is  not  partaken  of  out-of-doors. 
During  the  spring  and  summer  they  are  too  busy  in 
their  vineyards  and  fields,  while  in  the  winter  they 
shut  themselves  up  like  hermits  in  their  rooms,  with 
large  wood  fires  in  their  stoves,  living  in  such  an 
atmosphere  of  bad  smells — as  poor  families  have 
seldom  more  than  one  room,  that  serves  for  bedroom, 
kitchen,  and  living  room — that  the  wonder  is  they 
exist  till  the  spring  comes  round  again.  Earely  do 
they  open  a  door,  as  they  generally  have  enough 
provisions  of  all  kinds  stored  up  to  last  some  months. 
More  than  once  I  have  penetrated  into  these  hotbeds 
of  disease,  and,  as  the  belief  is  not  uncommon  that 
the  Swiss  in  general,  and  of  this  canton  in  particular, 
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are  pretty  clean,  I  will  give  an  account  of  one  which 
will  serve  as  a  fair  specimen  of  many  to  be  found  in 
the  French  canto  as. 

The  people  who  lived  in  the  apartment  I  am  about 
to  describe  were  what  we  should  call  well-to-do  in 
the  world,  having  a  shop  for  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  a  laiterie,  where  they  sold  cheese  and  milk,  and 
were  doing  a  fair  trade.  There  were  two  beds  in 
different  corners  of  the  room  of  the  style  we  call 
French,  with  full  curtains  of  stuff — once  green,  but 
now  so  covered  with  grease  and  dirt  that  scarcely  a 
trace  of  their  original  colour  was  discernible — slung 
through  a  ring  in  the  ceiling.  In  another  corner 
was  a  sink  that  appeared  to  serve  for  more  purposes 
than  the  one  for  which  it  was  placed  there,  so  beastly 
was  its  condition ;  and  in  the  fourth  was  a  miscel- 
laneous collection  of  pots  and  pans  that  would  have 
been  all  the  cleaner  for  a  good  washing.  A  greasy 
sofa  was  drawn  near  the  stove,  and  on  it  sat  the 
mistress  of  the  apartment  combing  wool ;  two  or 
three  children,  so  begrimed  with  filth  that  they 
might  be  said  to  belong  to  any  race  but  the  white, 
were  sitting  on  the  floor  making  dirt  confectionary 
with  the  aid  of  their  spittle.  The  ceiling  was 
hung  full  of  sausages,  bunches  of  herbs,  maize, 
loaves  of  bread  resting  on  sticks  slung  across  from 
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wall  to  wall,  and  quantities  of  chesnuts  and  walnuts 
lay  on  the  beds. 

The  walls,  that  had  once  been  coloured  in  the  way 
I  have  heard  called  slapdashed,  were  so  begrimed 
with  fly-dirt  that  only  here  and  there  (probably 
where  some  article  had  been  hanging)  a  vestige 
of  former  splendour  remained.  The  windows  might 
never  have  been  opened  for  half  a  century,  to  judge 
from  the  spiders'  webs  that  formed  a  blind  almost  as 
thick,  and  of  quite  as  good  a  colour,  as  the  muslin 
curtains.  Filth  of  all  kinds  covered  the  wooden 
floor  that  had  evidently  not  known  a  broom  for 
weeks  ;  but  the  smell !  Oh !  ye  gods  and  little  fishes, 
it  came  not  from  this  earth,  I  think !  The  living  in 
such  close  rooms,  sitting  so  near  the  hot  stoves,  and 
the  neglect  of  necessary  washings  to  the  face,  must 
tend  to  make  the  women  look  so  frightfully  wizened — 
like  crumpled-up  brown  paper — at  an  age  when  our 
countrywomen  are  still  fresh  and  apple-cheeked. 

It  is  not  hard  labour  certainly  that  ages  them  so 
prematurely,  for  I  have  never  seen  man  nor  woman 
in  this  or  the  neighbouring  canton  of  the  Valais, 
where  they  are  even  far  less  industrious  than  here, 
who  was  what  an  English  labourer  would  call  very 
hard  at  work.  They  work  a  little  and  rest  a  good 
deal,  a  remark  that  applies  to  all  kinds  and  classes 
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of  artisans  and  labourers.  To  compare  their  industry 
with  that  of  an  English  workman  is  absurd  and 
unfair,  as  the  cases  have  nothing  in  common,  and 
the  races  are  constitutionally  different.  The  climate 
too  renders  it  almost  impossible  to  keep  up  that 
constantly  sustained  labour  which  an  Englishman 
performs  with  comparative  ease ;  nor  indeed  is  it 
necessary,  for  the  soil,  being  constantly  renewed  by 
alluvial  deposits,  is  so  rich  that  it  requires  but  little 
working,  and  the  glorious  sunshine  quickens  into 
life  and  ripens,  with  a  rapidity  little  short  of  the 
marvellous  to  those  accustomed  to  the  slow  grow- 
ing vegetation  of  more  northern  climates,  the  seeds 
and  plants  placed  therein;  and  as  the  majority  are 
tilling  their  own  plots  of  ground,  which  are  seldom 
of  any  great  size,  there  is  always  ( time  enough  and 
to  spare,'  so  that  they  have  no  need  to  hurry  them- 
selves. An  Englishman  could  not  be  happy  without 
work,  he  could  not  live  idle ;  while  a  Swiss,  like  his 
neighbour  the  Italian,  likes  the  dolce  far  niente 
existence,  and  only  works  because  he  knows  that — his 
bit  of  land  being  often  his  only  means  of  subsistence 
— he  would  starve  if  he  did  not. 

Half  the  time  he  is  in  the  fields  is  spent  in 
looking  about  him,  nursing  his  children — for  as  a 
man  always  takes  his  wife  (not  out  of  affection,  dear 
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reader,  but  because  he  fears  she  will  not  have  her 
full  share  of  the  hard  work  if  she  remain  at  home) 
it  necessarily  follows  that  the  children  must  go  too — 
chatting  with  his  neighbours,  lolling  lazily  under 
some  tree,  or,  what  is  far  worse,  imbibing  deep 
draughts  of  that  injurious  white  wine  which  weakens 
his  brain  and  nerves,  and  in  the  end  renders  him 
more  than  half  a  cretin.  Preparing  the  vineyards 
in  spring  is  the  hardest  work  of  the  whole  year,  yet 
that  labour  is  not  more  arduous  than  the  cultivation 
of  a  garden,  and  is  soon  over,  because  here,  unlike 
France,  they  are  rarely  of  any  great  size ;  and  as  to 
the  tying  up  and  cutting  they  require  afterwards, 
I  know  many  an  English  country  gentleman  who 
performs  for  pleasure  quite  as  laborious  an  occupation 
on  his  espaliers  and  wall-fruit  trees. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  quite  as  many  landed 
proprietors  in  the  Canton  de  Vaud  as  in  Great 
Britain  ;  so  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  we  find 
but  few  estates  large  enough  to  employ  more  hands 
than  the  household  living  upon  them  furnishes ;  and  if 
this  system  of  partition  go  on  as  at  present,  each  man 
leaving  his  piece  of  ground  to  be  divided  amongst 
his  children,  to  every  one  an  equal  share,  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  no  one  in  the  canton  will 
possess  enough  ground  to  be  buried  in.  This  reminds 
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me  that  the  other  day,  going  into  the  little  cemetery, 
there  was  pointed  out  to  me  the  last  resting-place  of 
a  man  who  had  been  killed  by  the  falling  of  a  huge 
piece  of  rock  whilst  ascending  a  mountain  in  the 
neighbourhood.  He  lived  long  enough  after  he  was 
found  to  be  able  to  express  his  dying  wish,  which 
was  that  the  rock  which  had  crushed  him  should  be 
placed  over  his  grave,  and  there  it  is,  having  been 
transported  with  great  labour  and  difficulty  from  the 
place  where  it  fell. 

To  return  to  my  subject,  however,  I  must  say  that 
at  present  everyone  seems  happy  and  contented,  and 
no  one  has  need  to  beg  ;  for  every  citizen  has  a  share 
iin  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  commune  at  the  close 
of  every  year,  besides  the  right  to  send  a  cow  to 
pasture  for  so  long  as  he  likes  on  the  public  lands ; 
and  a  share  in  the  wood,  of  which  immense  quantities 
I  are  felled  every  year,  from  the  forests  belonging  to 
I  the  commune.      These   rights   belong   to   rich  and 
I  poor  alike,  but  the  former  usually  waive  their  claims 
in  order  that  the  poor  may  have  more,  and  as  they 
i  are  sure  of  these  helps,  in  addition  to  what  little 
t  else  they  may  possess,  c  they  prefer  a  dinner  of  herbs  ' 
land  idleness  'to  a  stalled  ox'  and  industry.     How 
t  many  times  have  I  been  unable  to  procure  a  washer- 
woman  or   a  man  to  chop  wood,  although  I  have 
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offered  double  wages,  and  to  people  that  I  knew 
were  living  on  what  would  starve  an  Englishman. 
In  winter,  no  bribe  will  tempt  them  to  go  out  to 
work,  though  the  cold  is  something  to  be  smiled  at, 
for,  except  in  very  rare  winters,  the  snow  seldom  lies 
more  than  a  couple  of  days. 

Since  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  in  1847-8, 
there  are  not  so  many  fete  days  in  the  Vaud,  and  if 
we  compare  the  number  with  those  of  the  neighbour- 
ing Catholic  canton  of  the  Valais,  where  the  inhabit- 
ants are  said  to  have  four  fete  days  out  of  the  seven, 
and  the  remaining  three  for  cleaning  out  the  churches, 
we  shall  have  reason  to  fear  they  may  have  a  chronic 
malady  for  want  of  a  little  recreation ;  though  the 
truth  is,  that — what  with  attending  fairs,  to  all  ol 
which  they  go  as  a  sort  of  religious  duty  instead  oj 
attending  church,  the  number  of  days  employed,  I 
had  nearly  written  wasted,  for  the  glory  of  the  patrie, 
in  firing  at  a  target,  or  the  image  of  some  obnoxious 
Austrian,  hundreds  of  which  may  be  seen  in  passing 
through  the  country,  hanging  outside  the  chalets,  and 
perforated  in  every  part — the  festivals  of  the  church 
and  the  seasons,  there  is  at  least  one-third  of  the 
year  consumed  in  holidays,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
winter,  when  the  men  do  little  or  nothing,  with  the 
exception  of  an  occasional  excursion  to  the  moun- 
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tains,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  wood ;  the  remainder 
of  his  time  being  spent  in  the  cafe  house,  or  in  amus- 
ing himself  by  giving  black  eyes  to  his  wife  for  the 
sake  of  exercise. 

This,  by  far  the  largest  wine-growing  canton  in 
Switzerland,  consumes  all,  or  nearly  all,  it  produces, 
besides  importing  one-third  more ;  and  from  these 
two  facts,  one  may  arrive  at  a  pretty  correct  idea 
of  the  amount  of  drunkenness  there  is  among  the 
people.  Their  morals  too,  in  other  respects,  are  fear- 
fully low,  and  I  am  afraid  of  being  accused  of  mis- 
representation when  I  say,  that  the  number  of  illegi- 
timate children  in  this  village  is  in  the  proportion  of 
one  to  five,  a  state  of  things  not  to  be  attributed  to 
the  sin  which  has  been  termed  '  the  parent  of  all 
other  vices,'  as  in  other  cantons,  where  the  inhabit- 
ants are  very  sober,  the  same  deplorable  immorality 
exists.  I  have  made  every  possible  inquiry  on  this 
head,  before  I  placed  on  record  a  statement  reflecting 
so  gravely  on  the  character  of  a  people ;  and  by  one 
whose  position  enabled  her  to  be  the  best  authority 
on  such  a  subject,  and  whose  high  respectability  was 
the  voucher  for  the  fidelity  of  her  statement,  I  was 
told  c  there  was  hardly  a  girl  in  the  place  who  had  not 
had  a  child,  or  a  married  woman  who  had  not  been 
enceinte  ere  she  became  a  wife.' 
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It  appears  to  me  that  the  want  of  intellectual  food, 
and  more  liberal  religious  and  moral  instruction,  is 
the  great  cause  of  this.  The  hot  blood  and  unspent 
energy  of  youth  must  find  vent  somewhere,  and,  if 
not  absorbed  by  having  higher  aims  placed  before  it, 
will  expend  itself  by  grovelling  in  the  dust.  They 
have  emancipated  themselves  from  priestly  domina- 
tion;  but  what  have  they  now?  Cures  who  preach 
to  empty  churches,  and,  though  good  sort  of  men 
enough  in  their  way,  sadly  wanting  in  that  fervour, 
energy,  and  zeal  necessary  for  obtaining  a  power- 
ful and  permanent  religious  influence  over  a  people 
grown  indifferent  by  reason  of  the  rapacity,  selfish- 
ness, and  immorality  of  the  tf  blind  guides '  they  have 
expelled.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  large  towns,  for 
with  them  I  have  nothing  to  do,  but  of  the  dwellers 
in  out-of-the-way  places,  and  the  large  population 
spread  over  the  mountains,  who,  unless  they  descend 
to  those  villages  in  which  the  church  is  built,  never 
hear  the  'glad  tidings  of  great  joy'  preached  to 
them.  ( Oh  for  a  Felix  Neff  to  labour  here  ! '  I  often 
thought  when  I  was  so  long  among  the  simple 
kind  peasants  aux  Plans,  and  saw  they  were  like 
sheep  without  a  shepherd.  After  leaving  school, 
the  only  intellectual  recreation  they  ever  appeal- 
to  indulge  in,  is  the  reading  of  the  local  papers 
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full  of  cantonal  squabbles  in  the  cafe  houses ;  their 
numerous  holidays  and  idle  hours  are  devoted  by 
the  young  to  amusement  alone.  Public  balls,  pro- 
longed to  break  of  day  without  any  supervision  of 
parents,  accompanied  by  deep  drinking  among  the 
male  sex;  mountain  excursions,  each  lass  with  a 
lad,  from  which  they  seldom  return  till  past  mid- 
night ;  long  evening  rambles  in  this  seductive  clime, 
that  are  kept  up  so  long  as  the  summer  lasts ; 
scores  of  young  girls,  singly  or  in  parties,  turn- 
ing out  of  the  village  after  sunset,  meet  with  an 
equal  number  of  swains,  and  wander  up  and  down 
the  mountains  screaming,  romping,  shouting,  and 
dancing,  startling  quiet  folk  like  ourselves  from 
our  slumber,  till  the  stars  fail  before  the  light  of 
the  sun. 

I  declare  that  I  have  not  the  faintest  idea 
when  the  people  here  do  sleep  during  the  summer, 
or  whether  they  ever  go  to  bed  at  all.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  like  the  dormouse  they  lay  in  a 
sufficient  stock  during  the  winter  to  last  them  till 
the  cold  weather  comes  again,  and  I  don't  know  but 
what  it  is  a  good  plan,  in  a  country  where  the  nights 
are  almost  more  beautiful  than  the  days,  the  sunset 
in  summer  being  followed  by  a  soft  dreamy  twilight, 
so  bewitching  and  captivating,  that  it  seems  a  shame 
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not  '  to  turn  the  night  into  the  day,'  and  thus  enjoy 
them  both. 

But  I  have  wandered  far  from  the  autumn  avoca- 
tions of  the  peasants,  which  might  with  more  cor- 
rectness be  called  amusements,  for  the  work  is  so  light 
and  so  agreeable  that  from  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember till  the  close  of  the  vendange  they  look  upon 
it  as  a  holiday  and  give  themselves  up  to  enjoyment. 

When  the  season  has  been  a  fine  one  the  walnut 
gathering  begins  about  the  first  week  in  that  month, 
and  anyone  ignorant  of  the  habits  of  the  people,  who 
during  that  time  should  enter  any  of  the  villages  at 
an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  would  imagine  that 
an  emigration  of  the  inhabitants  was  taking  place ; 
scores  of  whole  families,  down  to  the  little  baby  at 
the  mother's  breast,  turning  out  with  hottes  on  their 
backs,  and  bearing  long  light  poles  50  or  60  feet 
in  length  in  their  hands,  proceed  to  their  little 
properties,  or  the  trees  they  rent,  a  custom  common 
enough  here,  and  commence  knocking  off  the  walnuts 
by  means  of  these  poles,  a  work  that  always  seemed 
to  me  rather  troublesome  from  having  to  hold  the 
head  back  and  stare  upwards ;  giving  to  the  gatherer 
pretty  much  the  same  pleasing  sensation  about  the 
neck  and  eyes,  as  when  one  has  spent  a  whole  day 
4 so  agreeably'  in  an  exhibition  of  paintings.  The 
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poles,  too,  so  thin  and  flexible,  appear,  like  naughty 
overgrown  children,  to  be  quite  beyond  management ; 
but  the  nuts  fall  off  somehow,  and  are  collected  in 
sacks  and  hottes  by  the  children,  while  the  women  sit 
on  the  grass,  plying  their  knitting  needles,  without 
which  they  never  move  a  step  from  home  :  whether  in 
the  railways,  their  carts,  or  going  or  returning  from 
their  field  labours,  they  are  always  knitting  stockings, 
almost  a  work  of  necessity  here,  as  manufactured  ones 
are  frightfully  dear,  and  of  so  poor  a  quality  they  are 
not  worth  the  buying.  The  yield  of  nuts  in  some 
seasons  is  immense  ;  and  I  have  often  thought  that  if 
we  could  have  in  England  only  what  they  leave  on 
the  ground  we  should  be  quite  satisfied:  here  there  is 
;  no  necessity  to  buy,  for  anyone  may  have  his  fill  for 
the  asking.  The  oil  that  is  expressed  from  the  nut 
is  very  good  and  fine,  and  employed  in  cooking  and 
a  variety  of  other  household  purposes. 

The  apples  in  Switzerland,  which  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  ours  in  flavour,  for  the  reason  that  no  one 
takes  the  trouble  to  improve  the  sorts,  are  gathered  in 
the  same  manner,  and  this  is  why  this  excellent  and 
useful  fruit  never  keeps  here.  I  have  often  remon- 
strated with  them  upon  this  practice  of  knocking  off, 
and  at  the  same  time  bruising  the  fruit,  but  they  seemed 
to  think  that  our  plan  of  gathering  them  by  the  hand 
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was  taking  a  great  deal  of  trouble  for  very  little  profit ; 
and  as  the  uses  to  which  they  apply  them  are  quite 
as  well  served  by  their  present  mode,  I  don't  know 
that  they  would  gain  anything  by  spending  so  much 
more  time  over  plucking  them.  The  largest  and 
best  are  cut  into  quarters  and  dried  in  the  sun,  in 
the  same  way  as  plums  and  cherries,  for  winter  use, 
when  they  are  stewed  with  water  and  sugar,  and  are, 
the  cherries  especially,  very  good,  and  make  excellent 
cakes,  as  they  call  the  large,  round,  open  tarts,  that 
are  often  a  yard  in  diameter.  These  cakes  are  quite 
the  standing  article  of  confectionary  here,  and  are 
made  with  a  quantity  of  these  fruits  laid  in  circles  on 
the  paste  lining  the  tin,  a  lot  of  sugar,  pounded  cin- 
namon, and  dabs  of  butter  are  strewn  over  the  fruit, 
and  last  of  all  some  thick  cream,  and  when  baked 
the  compound  is  not  to  be  sneezed  at.  The  greater 
part  of  the  apples  goes  to  make  cider,  which  is  none 
of  the  best ;  and  when  the  crop  is  plentiful,  quantities 
are  given  to  the  pigs. 

From  the  fresh  cherries  they  also  make  a  peculiar 
kind  of  conserve,  which  is  much  prized  on  account  of 
the  healthful  properties  it  is  said  to  possess.  The 
fruit  when  fully  ripe  is  put  in  a  canvas  sack  open  at 
the  ends,  that  are  held  by  two  persons  who  twist  and 
squeeze  them  with  all  their  might  till  the  pulp  is  ex- 
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pressed.  When  some  gallons  of  this  pulp  are  ready, 
it  is  put  into  a  large  pan  and  kept  slowly  boiling  the 
whole  night  and  constantly  stirred.  JSTo  sugar  is  used ; 
and  when  done  it  is  almost  black,  with  the  consistency 
of  clouted  cream,  and  a  taste  that  is  neither  tart,  nor 
sour,  nor  sweet,  nor  bitter,  nor,  indeed,  of  any  one 
flavour  sufficiently  predominant  to  enable  you  to  form 
an  opinion  as  to  whether  it  is  good  or  bad.  It  is 
called  bien  cuit,  and  may  be  made  of  apples,  plums, 
or  pears,  but  that  from  cherries  is  by  far  the  best. 

Pears  are  very  abundant,  and  I  have  eaten  one  or 
two  kinds  equal  to  any  I  have  ever  tasted ;  but  the 
majority  are  woolly  and  insipid,  and  serve  only  for 
baking,  in  which  form  the  people  are  immoderately 
fond  of  them. 

By  the  time  the  fruits  are  gathered  the  vendange 
comes,  the  glory  of  the  year,  the  season  of  delights, 
the  golden  age  ;  '  not  that  the  rivers  roll  with  milk,' 
but  that  the  mountains  run  with  wine,  when  high 
and  low,  rich  and  poor,  meet  together  under  the 
canopy  of  heaven  to  enjoy  the  pleasant  time  and  crop 
the  luscious  fruit.  On  a  day  appointed  by  the  local 
authorities  of  the  district,  before  which  no  one  is 
allowed  to  gather  his  grapes,  under  penalty  of  a 
fine,  the  roads  are  covered  with  people  bearing  tubs, 
baskets,  brantes,  and  driving  the  long  narrow  carts, 
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drawn  by  oxen,  laden  with  casks  to  hold  the  grapes 
when  crushed.  All  are  dressed  as  for  a  fete,  every 
face  looks  happy;  the  children  are  laughing  and 
shouting,  none  but  pleasant  sounds  are  heard :  the 
song,  a  la  Tyrolese,  caught  up  again  and  again  by 
some  answering  singer,  comes  echoing  from  the  hills, 
and  mingles  with  the  ringing  of  the  bells  round  the 
necks  of  the  patient  oxen,  as  they  bear  their  burdens 
to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  to  rest  under  the  shade 
of  the  chesnut  trees,  till  the  work  of  the  day  is  over, 
while  we  ascend  the  narrow  zigzag  path  that  leads 
us  among  the  vineyards. 

As  we  mount  we  meet  numbers  of  men  carrying 
brantes  filled  with  the  crushed  fruit,  which  they  tell 
us  they  are  taking  to  the  casks  below;  and  as  we  stand 
still  to  watch  them  in  their  slippery  descent,  we 
think  we  should  have  to  go  through  a  lifelong 
apprenticeship  before  we  should  be  able  to  carry  that 
full  burden  down  such  a  road  without  spilling  a 
good  deal :  and  when  we  see  them  mount  the  ladders 
reared  against  the  casks,  and  bending  sideways  pour 
the  whole  of  the  liquor  into  them  without  removing 
the  brantes  from  their  backs,  and  even  without 
losing  a  drop,  we  are  convinced  that  we  could  never 
learn  to  do  the  same.  As  we  meet  and  pass  the 
peasants,  all  have  a  smile  and  'bon  jour '  for  each  of 
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the   party,   but   especially   for   M ,   who   is   so 

beloved  by  them :  no  one  fails  to  invite  us  to  come 
and  eat  grapes  with  them,  and  lots  of  bunches  are 
thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  children  as  we  walk 
slowly  on,  for  at  present  we  have  promised  to  eat  as 
many  as  we  can  in  the  vineyards  of  Rapaz,  the 
fisherman  of  the  Rhone,  who  with  his  wife  and 
two  stalwart  sons,  with  their  wives  and  some  six  or 
eight  children,  we  saw  looking  out  for  us  higher  up. 
Now  we  pass  through  the  vines  laden  with  purple 
grapes,  that  are  not  to  be  gathered  for  a  week  to  come, 
as  they  are  much  longer  in  ripening  than  the  white, 
which,  though  not  so  beautiful  to  look  at,  are  far  the 
best  to  eat. 

This  year  the  vineyards  look  lovely,  as  the  latter 
rains  have  not  only  added  to  the  plumpness  and 
fulness  of  the  fruit,  but  have  preserved  the  foliage 
which  the  heat  usually  withers  before  the  grapes  are 
ripe.  How  beautiful  are  the  rich  purple  clusters,  as 
we  peep  through  the  vistas  formed  by  the  over- 
hanging branches  !  how  tempting !  how  inviting  ! 
What  charming  contrasts  between  the  blooming  purple 
of  the  fruit  and  the  fresh  green  of  the  leaves !  What 
immense  bunches  !  Many  I  am  sure  weighed  a  couple 
of  pounds ;  and  much  as  I  liked  demolishing  them — 
an  art  in  which  I  am  not  to  be  excelled — I  enjoyed 
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nothing  more  than  sitting  on  the  ground  contem- 
plating the  riches  hanging  in  such  marvellous  pro- 
fusion from  every  plant. 

As  soon  as  we  reached  the  kind  folk  who  were  eagerly 
expecting  us,  my  children  begged  for  scissors  and 
began  cutting  away  with  the  rest,  never  ceasing  until 
the  work  was  done.  As  for  me,  I  had  enough  to  do 
in  looking  after  my  baby,  who  toddled  under  the 
vines  and  made  himself  such  a  figure  of  fun  with  the 
sugary  juice  and  rolling  on  the  soil,  that  everybody 
laughed  at  him,  which  made  the  little  fellow  laugh 
too,  until  he  fairly  crowed  with  delight. 

I  should  be  afraid  to  tell  how  many  I  ate,  I  can 
only  say  that  one's  capacities  increase  with  the 
occasion.  At  the  commencement  you  are  rather 
shy  or  modest,  or  whatever  you  please  to  call  it; 
and  after  having  eaten  three  or  four  fine  bunches, 
everyone  offering  you  the  largest  they  cut,  you  think 
it  is  time  to  give  over :  but  after  resting  a  few  minutes 
you  see  (or  some  one  brings  you)  'the  finest  bunch 
you  ever  saw,'  which,  of  course,  must  be  an  exception 
to  the  resolve  you  have  taken  to  eat  no  more ;  and 
when  that  has  disappeared,  you  discover  to  your 
surprise  that  your  appetite  has  returned,  and,  recol- 
lecting that  vendanges  are  not  held  every  day,  you 
think  you  may  as  well  have  a  few  more  while  the 
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opportunity  offers:  and  so  you  set  to  for  a  good 
tuck  in,  and  eat  and  come  again,  and  make  valiant 
resolutions  that  are  broken  as  soon  as  made,  and 
never  have  too  many,  though  you  are  eating  when 
the  last  grape  is  laid  in  the  brante ;  and  day  after 
day,  so  long  as  the  vendange  lasts,  this  sort  of  thing 
goes  on,  and  when  all  is  over  you  are  horrified  to 
think  you  have  swallowed  as  many  as  Bobbin-a- 
bobbin  could  have  done.  It  is  really  amazing  how 
many  you  can  eat,  and  without  experiencing  any  ill 
effects :  on  the  contrary,  you  are  wonderfully  benefited 
by  them.  The  inhabitants  look  forward  to  the 
vendange  as  a  time  when  they  shall  get  rid  of  their 
ailments ;  and  numbers  of  strangers  come  here  at 
that  season  to  undergo  the  grape  cure,  a  very  simple 
process,  which  consists  in  eating  a  large  quantity 
before  breakfast,  followed  by  a  walk,  the  two  pro- 
ducing an  effect  similar  to  the  purgative  waters  at 
Harrogate,  and  found  to  be  very  beneficial  in  skin 
diseases,  and  many  complaints  arising  from  a  seden- 
tary life. 

At  noon  we  all  adjourned  to  a  grassy  slope  on  the 
mountain-side,  and  sat  down  on  the  grass  to  a  frugal 
repast  of  bread,  goafs-cheese,  sausage,  and  wine, 
spread  under  the  shade  of  a  large  cherry-tree,  whence 
we  had  a  distant  view  of  the  lake  looking  only  like  a 
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thread  of  silver  along  the  horizon.  Grapes,  as 
children  say,  must  go  for  nothing,  for  we  were  all 
hungry,  and  fell  to  the  bread  and  cheese  with  a 
relish  the  finest  entertainment  in  the  world  could 
not  have  given  us ;  but  no  unnecessary  lingering,  the 
grapes  must  be  cropped  ere  the  sun  sink  behind  the 
Dent  du  Midi,  and  we  set  to  work  again  with  might 
and  main  to  fill  our  baskets,  emptying  them  as  soon 
as  filled  into  the  brante  set  upright  in  the  path, 
against  which  stands  a  man  who  smashes  the  grapes 
with  a  long  wooden  mallet  as  they  are  poured  in. 
When  the  brante  is  filled  to  a  certain  mark,  it  is 
lifted  on  his  back,  he  passes  his  arms  through  the 
leathern  straps  that  hold  it  in  its  place,  and  while  he 
descends  with  it  into  the  valley  below,  we  cease  from 
our  labours  for  a  few  moments,  in  order  to  watch  the 
busy  vendangeurs  around  us. 

What  shouting  and  screaming  there  is  as  some 
young  fellow  claims  the  fine,  every  girl  has  to  pay, 
for  leaving  any  grapes  hanging  on  the  vines  from 
which  she  has  been  cropping !  How  they  rush  and 
hide  among  the  bushes  if  the  pursuer  be  ill-favoured; 
and  how  quietly  and  coquettishly,  with  only  a  little 
turning  away  of  the  head,  the  salute  is  received,  if 
he  be  not  disagreeable  to  her !  Those  who  have 
finished  first,  come  and  help  the  others,  and  it  is 
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delightful  to  see  tlie  kind  feeling  and  good  fellow 
ship  that  seems  to  animate  everyone.  We  all  leave 
together,  my  children  laden  with  two  large  baskets 
full  of  the  finest  bunches  the  good-natured  Eapaz 
has  been  able  to  collect ;  but  our  present  must  be  a 
little  diminished  as  we  pass  out  of  the  vineyards 
into  the  shade  of  the  chesnut  trees,  where  a  dozen 
or  two  of  the  poorest  children  of  the  village,  each 
with  a  basket,  are  collected  to  receive  the  contri- 
butions of  grapes,  which  no  one  refuses  to  give  them. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  invitations  we 
accept  for  the  morrow,  but  we  do  not  forget  that  we 
have  promised  to  assist  Kapaz  and  his  family  when 
they  cut  the  purple  grapes,  and  then  having  said 
'  Bon  soir '  and  shaken  hands  all  round,  a  civility  you 
must  on  no  account  omit  to  offer  to  a  Swiss  peasant 
unless  you  wish  mortally  to  offend  him,  we  wend  our 
way  home  after  the  bullock  carts,  and  almost  as  lazily, 
thinking  over  the  happy  day  we  have  spent;  but  forced 
to  admit  that  it  would  have  left  a  much  more  pleasing 
impression  on  our  minds,  if  it  had  not  been  accom- 
panied by  the  drunkenness  which  seems  so  habitual, 
that  even  the  poor  wives,  who  are  the  greatest  sufferers 
from  the  vice,  tell  you  their  husbands  have  taken 
a  walk  dans  les  vignes  du  Seigneur — a  favourite 
metaphor  to  express  that  they  are  drunk — with  far 
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more   unconcern  than  if  they  were  talking  of  the 
weather. 

If  a  man  come  to  reside  here  from  any  other 
canton,  Berne  for  instance,  where  the  people  are 
more  sober — and  for  two  good  reasons,  first,  that  the 
wine  there  is  three  times  dearer ;  and,  secondly,  that 
there  are  very  heavy  fines  for  indulging  too  freely 
in  the  pleasures  of  Bacchus — no  matter  how  steady 
and  industrious  he  has  been  formerly,  he  is  sure  to 
fall,  and  not  by  very  slow  degrees,  into  the  same 
intemperate  habits  as  those  about  him.  Partly  the 
vice  may  be  said  to  spring  from  hospitality  and 
goodfellowship,  no  one  ever  entering  a  house  without 
being  invited  into  the  cellar,  where  you  are  expected 
to  drink  as  much  as  you  can ;  and  it  requires  a  much 
stronger  morale  than  the  people  here  are  possessed 
of  to  be  able  to  resist  an  invitation  given  with 
so  much  friendship  and  heartiness,  especially  as  a 
refusal,  however  politely  given,  is  sure  to  be  taken 
as  an  offence.  These  cellar  meetings  generally  end 
in  all  parties  getting  so  drunk  that  they  remain 
lying  on  the  ground  till  they  are  sober  again,  often 
all  night,  no  one  in  the  house  troubling  themselves 
at  all  about  them ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon, 
if  you  happen  to  go  to  a  house  and  enquire  for  the 
master  of  it,  to  be  told  that  he  is  dans  la  cave,  which 
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means  that  lie  is  lying  dead  drunk  on  the  floor  of 
the  cellar. 

The  higher  classes,  as  they  are  called,  are  not 
a  whit  better  than  the  lower  in  this  respect,  and 
occasions  are  neither  rare  nor  far  between  when  even 
the  authorities  degrade  themselves  to  the  level  of 
brutes.  Not  many  weeks  ago  the  Conseil  Municipal 
of  this  place,  consisting  of  twelve  members  and  the 
Syndic,  met  to  consult  on  some  matters  of  great 
importance  connected  with  the  well-being  of  the 
town;  and,  as  the  subject  to  be  brought  before  the 
meeting  was  one  of  more  than  ordinary  interest, 
they  resolved  to  inaugurate  the  occasion  by  paying 
a  visit  to  the  cellar  of  one  of  the  members  hard  by. 
When  there  they  commenced  drinking  wine,  using 
the  same  glass,  a  fashion  quite  comme-il-faut  when 
they  go  to  drink  below ;  and  this  same  glass  travelled 
so  fast  round  the  circle  and  back  again  that  at  last 
all  these  dignitaries  lay  dead  drunk  on  the  ground. 
The  next  morning  the  first  to  awake  from  his 
drunken  sleep  was  the  secretary,  who  left  the  cellar 
and  went  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  where  the  Conseil 
holds  its  meetings  when  sober,  and  taking  the 
minute-book,  wrote  down,  c  That  all  the  propositions 
submitted  to  the  meeting  the  night  before  were 
passed  unanimously^  and  not  the  least  laughable 
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part  of  the  story  is,  that  the  matter,  whatever  it  was, 
that  ought  to  have  been  laid  before  that  august  body, 
was  actually  carried  out. 

A  poor  and  very  decent  Bernese  woman,  whom  I 
had  known  some  time,  came  to  me  just  before  the 
last  winter  set  in,  to  say  that  she  had  at  last  prevailed 
upon  her  husband,  who  had  always  been  a  sober, 
industrious  man  previous  to  settling  in  Bex,  to 
leave  the  place  and  return  to  his  native  canton ;  as 
she  found  that  there  was  nothing  but  poverty  and 
misery  in  store  for  her  and  her  children,  so  long  as 
they  remained  where  he  could  get  wine  so  cheaply, 
and  was  always  being  tempted  from  his  work  to 
drink  by  bad  companions.  She  said  she  had  gone 
eighteen  leagues  over  the  mountains  to  find  a  place 
to  settle  in ;  and  having  succeeded  in  getting  him 
work  in  one  of  the  villages  high  among  the  hills, 
she  had  returned  to  send  him  on  with  the  four 
biggest  children,  in  order  to  have  him  safe,  while 
she  remained  behind  to  dispose  of  their  few  bits  of 
furniture,  and  would  follow  in  a  few  days  with  her 
two  youngest  little  ones,  the  eldest  of  whom  was 
not  quite  four  years  old.  Much  snow  had  already 
fallen  on  the  mountains,  and  she  was  anxious  to 
start  before  the  roads  were  impassable.  She  would 
have  to  go  by  the  way  of  the  Diablerets  over  passes 
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5,000  and  6,000  feet  high ;  and  my  heart  bled  for 
the  poor  creature  when  I  pictured  her  toiling  up 
those  dreadful  heights  with  her  two  babes,  and  big 
with  another  child.  Think  of  this,  ye  fine  delicate 
ladies !  who  are  afraid  to  use  the  slightest  exertion 
when  in  that  interesting  condition ;  and  yet  this  poor 
soul  would  suffer  far  less  than  you,  and  be  delivered 
safely  without  the  aid  of  an  accoucheur,  or  a  sage 
femme. 

Towards  the  close  of  every  vendange  a  fete-a-la- 
champetre  is  given  by  M.  Wagner,  and  three  other 
maitres-d'hotel,  to  all  the  visitors  who  may  then 
be  stopping  in  the  place.  The  site  selected  is  one  of 
the  loveliest  imaginable  for  such  a  purpose,  being  a 
smooth  grass  plateau,  with  two  immense  oak-trees 
in  the  middle,  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  about  two 
miles  from  Bex,  whence  on  one  side  you  have  a 
view  as  far  as  the  Vallee  de  Dappes,  and  on  the 
other  along  the  Ehone  to  Mont  Catogne. 

Here,  after  a  charming  walk  through  the  chesnut- 
woods  clothing  one  side  of  the  hill,  we  found  the 
most  lively  and  busy  preparations  going  on  for  the 
festival.  Full  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  table-cloths 
was  spread  under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  and  on  this 
several  waiters,  our  old  friend  with  the  queer  nose 
among  the  number,  were  laying  knives  and  forks  by 
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dozens,  loaves  of  bread,  hams,  fowls,  roast  beef, 
pasties,  such  as  are  made  nowhere  so  good  as  at 
Bex,  and  wine.  A  great  wood  fire  was  burning 
under  the  wall  of  one  of  the  vineyards,  at  which 
two  women  were  roasting  chesnuts;  while  others  were 
arranging  some  bushels  of  grapes  in  large  flaskets, 
that  were  to  do  duty  as  dessert  dishes.  Every 
moment  came  fresh  arrivals,  and  by  one  o'clock 
there  could  not  have  been  less  than  600  people 
assembled;  the  occasion  being  a  favourable  one  for 
organising  a  number  of  private  picnics  in  addition 
to  the  large  one  of  the  day. 

Everybody  seemed  ready  for  their  dinner,  which 
passed  off  far  more  sociably  and  pleasantly  than  is 
usual  with  so  mixed  a  company.  Even  the  English 
lost  their  reserve  for  a  time  when  the  good  wine,  so 
liberally  bestowed  by  M.  Wagner,  whose  jolly  face 
shone  everywhere,  had  warmed  their  hearts ;  and  it 
was  actually  an  Englishman,  who  could  not  speak  five 
words  of  French,  that  proposed  his  health,  and  though 
nine-tenths  of  the  listeners  did  not  understand  a  word 
he  said,  they  applauded  when  he  came  to  the  name  of 
'  Wagner,'  and  even  tried  to  help  us  in  giving  three- 
times-three — that  mystery  no  foreigner  can  under- 
stand; and  I  am  sure  no  less  than  twenty  people  came 
and  asked  me  what  was  the  meaning  of  all  that  noise. 
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When  this  'pleasing  duty'  was  over,  a  number  of 
musicians  began  to  play,  which  set  the  feet  of  all 
the  young  people  in  motion.  The  little  waiter, 
throwing  his  napkin  in  a  tree  and  turning  down  his 

cuffs,  asked  M to  allow  him  to  dance  with  one 

of  his  daughters,  a  request  willingly  acceded  to,  as 
at  this  fete  it  is  understood  that  all  classes  are  to  mix 
freely  and  dance  with  one  another.  French,  Grerman, 
Swiss,  and  Italian  ladies  danced  with  the  peasants ; 
but  not  one  English.  They  all  sat  on  a  wall  looking 
on  with  high-bred  indifference,  until  one  of  the 
young  ladies  who  lisped  condescended  to  polka  with 

cher  bwother.'  M tried  to  talk  them  into  a 

more  genial  mood ;  but  '  They  didn't  wike,'  '  They 
were  twired,'  ( It  was  so  twoublesome  dancing  on  the 
gwass ; '  and  at  last,  out  of  all  patience  with  their 
stiffness  and  exclusiveness,  he  caught  up  his  baby, 
and  executed  a  galop e  with  him  on  his  shoulders. 

About  five  o'clock  the  company  began  to  break  up, 

and  by  six,  M ,  who  remained  to  walk  home  with 

an  English  gentleman  who  was  his  frequent  com- 
panion in  mountain  excursions,  and  whose  agreeable 
wife  must  be  mentioned  as  an  exception  to  our 
national  frigidity  and  pride,  told  me  that  at  six 
there  was  nothing  left  of  the  fete,  but  '  the  news- 
papers and  chicken  bones.' 
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Before  I  quit  the  subject  of  the  vendange,  I  will 
endeavour,  for  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated,  to  give 
a  short  account  of  the  process  employed  in  the  wine- 
making  here,  and  a  description  of  the  clumsy  old- 
fashioned  wine-press  in  common  use.  It  is  made 
entirely  of  wood,  and  consists  of  two  strong  upright 
posts,  the  one  I  saw  being  about  twelve  feet  high 
and  ten  apart,  fixed  in  the  ground,  supporting  a 
cross  beam  with  a  screw  in  the  middle.  Between 
the  posts  is  a  square  trough  on  four  legs,  and  in  this 
a  perforated  movable  frame,  for  the  reception  of  the 
grapes,  is  placed,  and  then  boards,  whose  dimen- 
sions allow  of  their  being  pressed  into  the  frame, 
and  piled  on  the  fruit  till  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
screw,  which  is  worked  by  two  or  more  men,  accord- 
ing to  the  pressure  required.  Each  lot  of  grapes  is 
stirred  up,  and  pressed  three  times;  the  juice,  passing 
into  the  trough,  runs  thence  through  a  hole  into  a 
large  tub,  which  is  again  emptied  into  the  barrels, 
where  it  is  allowed  to  ferment  for  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight  before  it  is  closed,  and  in  six  weeks  they 
consider  it  is  fit  to  drink.  The  white  grapes  are 
pressed  as  they  are  brought  from  the  vineyards; 
but  the  black,  of  which  comparatively  very  few  are 
grown  in  the  Vaud,  are  allowed  to  lie  and  ferment  for 
several  days  previous  to  the  pressing,  in  order  to 
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improve  the  colour  of  the  wine.  From  the  residuum 
a  common  sort  of  brandy  is  distilled,  called  eau-de- 
vie-de-marc,  from  the  name  given  to  the  pressed 
grapes ;  and  if  kept  some  years — a  rare  occurrence 
in  this  country,  as  regards  both  wine  and  brandy — 
it  has  the  flavour  of  good  Cognac. 

After  the  vendange,  the  chesnuts,  which  mostly 
fall  off,  have  to  be  collected  together,  and  then 
shelled ;  and  to  effect  the  latter,  they  are  laid  in 
holes  scooped  in  the  ground  under  the  trees,  in  which 
a  lot  of  combustible  material,  such  as  dried  grass 
and  fagots,  has  been  placed,  and  after  they  have  been 
covered  with  green  pine  branches,  a  light  is  applied 
to  the  grass  and  sticks  below,  and  they  are  left  to 
burn  till  the  fire  has  spent  itself,  by  which  time  all 
the  prickly  husks  have  burst,  and  come  away  easily 
enough.  These  fires  are  always  lighted  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  trees,  which,  being  prone  to  decay, 
are  said  to  derive  great  benefit  from  the  smoke. 
Scarcely  ever  do  you  see  a  chesnut  tree  without  the 
main  branches  having  been  cut  away  from  premature 
decay ;  and  it  is  curious  to  notice  the  number  of 
boards,  that  I  at  first  thought  were  notices  to  warn 
off  intruders,  nailed  like  plaster  over  the  wounds 
left  by  the  branches  having  been  cut  or  torn  away. 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

Pierrabessa — Salines — Strong-minded  Women  —  Crinoline — 
A  Bad  Eoad — Light  in  Darkness — La  Grande  Rencontre — 
Fatiguing  Ascent — Maison-de-Cuite — Cray-Fishing — Ducking 
a  Dandy — Valley  of  the  Rhone — Encampments — Pests  of 
the  Country — Vipers — Cure  for  Palsy. 

THE  first  autumn  I  spent  at  Bex,  not  being  in 
very  robust  health,  I  was  not  able  to  take  many 
uphill  excursions  with  the  rest,  and  accordingly 
revenged  myself  by  exploring  all  the  nooks  and 
unfrequented  places  I  could  discover  in  the  valley, 
and  in  this  way  saw  so  much  that  otherwise  might 
have  been  thought  unworthy  of  a  special  visit,  that 
I  had  no  reason  to  regret  the  circumstance  of  my 
compulsory  abstinence  from  more  toilsome  or  more 
exciting  rambles.  One  day,  in  passing  through  a 
wood  about  a  league  from  the  village,  I  remarked 
with  astonishment  the  immense  fragments  of  rock 
strewn  among  the  trees,  and  whilst  speculating  upon 
the  how  and  when  they  came  there,  I  found  myself, 
after  reaching  the  top  of  a  hill  where  the  trees  were 
less  dense,  close  to  a  stupendous  mass  of  stone,  and 
of  the  most  extraordinary  shape.  The  part  that 
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feared  itself  above  the  ground  on  which  I  was 
standing,  was  about  twenty  feet  high ;  and  on  going 
to  the  edge  of  the  hill,  that  seemed  to  make  an 
abrupt  descent  on  each  side  of  the  rock,  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  it  more  narrowly,  I  found, 
to  my  alarm,  that  I  was  leaning  on  the  edge  of  a 
precipice  not  less  than  fifty  feet  in  depth,  and  formed 
entirely  by  the  lower  portion  of  the  stone,  that  was 
cleft  in  two  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  the  pieces 
standing  perfectly  upright,  side  by  side,  most  pro- 
bably in  the  position  in  which  they  fell.  I  found 
from  inquiries  that  it  was  called  the  Pierrabessa  or 
twin  stone,  and  is  certainly  the  most  remarkable  of 
those  erratic  blocks,  so  often  met  with  in  the  Alps, 
supposed  to  have  been  left  there  by  the  retreat  of 
an  antediluvian  glacier.  I  am  not  learned  enough 
to  give  this  on  my  own  responsibility,  and  therefore 
think  it  better  to  state  that  this  information  was 
communicated  to  me  by  a  queer  old  geologist  and 
botanist  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  whom  I  have 
had  many  a  pleasant  hour's  talk. 

I  must  not  class  my  visit  to  the  salines  or 
salt-mines  among  the  untrodden  ways,  as  they  are 
certainly  the  lions  of  Bex,  and  the  source  of  any 
notoriety  it  may  possess,  the  brine  being  brought 
thence  through  pipes  for  the  use  of  the  baths  which, 

H   2 
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like  Parr's  pills,  are  said  to  cure  every  disease  under 
the  sun,  and  insure  a  long  life.  In  my  life,  I  have 
been  some  half-dozen  subterranean  journeys,  and 
frankly  own  that  I  never  derived  the  least  enjoyment 
from  any  one  of  them  (not  even  excepting  the 
Thames  Tunnel);  and  as  I  calmly  review  the  matter, 
I  am  afraid  I  must  have  been  influenced  by  the 
vulgar  fear  of  being  thought  womanish  and  timid 
(for  in  these  strongminded  days,  nothing  offends  a 
woman  more  than  to  be  told  she  is  possessed  of  the 
attributes  that  belong  to  her  sex  and  nature)  if  I 
failed  to  accomplish  what  I  was  given  to  suppose  so 
many  other  ladies  had  done.  I  am  well  aware  that  it 
is  very  unfashionable  to  own  to  a  dislike  of  anything 
that  is  arduous,  painful,  or  disagreeable;  and  that 
to  speak  of  experiencing  unpleasant  sensations  from 
remaining  six  hours  underground,  will  appear  absurd 
and  unmanly  in  the  eyes  of  those  gifted  ladies  who 
believe,  as  one  expressed  herself  to  me,  that  e  though 
the  mental  and  physical  powers  of  women  are  at 
present  inferior  to  those  of  men,  there  is  little 
doubt  that,  by  a  proper  system  of  training,  they 
could  be  made  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  them  ;'  and 
it  is  no  fault  of  mine,  that  my  neglected  education 
leaves  me  only  a  woman,  whereas  if  I  had  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  have  come  into  the  world  fifty  years 
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later,  I  might  have  died  an  Amazon.  I  ought  cer- 
tainly to  dilate  on  dangers  and  difficulties,  borne  not 
only  without  murmuring,  but  with  positive  pleasure ; 
the  guide  should  go  into  ecstasies  at  witnessing  my 
courage,  and  declare  that  no  specimen  of  woman- 
kind he  had  conducted  through  those  labyrinths 
had  ever  exhibited  such  cool  intrepidity  and  un- 
concern :  but  truth  compels  me  to  say,  that  no 
such  delightful  adventures  came  in  my  way.  I  was 
only  wet,  dirty,  miserable,  and  perhaps  not  in  the 
best  of  tempers  with  myself,  for  having  been  foolish 
enough  to  undertake  an  excursion  that  was  not  to 
my  taste,  though  after  it  was  over  I  was  glad  I  had 
been. 

When  we  engaged  a  carriage  to  take  us  to  the 
entrance  of  the  mines,  about  a  league  hence,  the 
driver  said,  '  Madame  had  better  have  as  little 
crinoline  as  possible ; '  upon  which  I  rushed  off  to 
the  modiste's,  and  bought  one  of  the  tiniest  dimen- 
sions for  three  francs  and  a  half;  over  this  I  put 
a  grey  linen  skirt,  and  with  my  dress  fastened  up, 
and  a  large  Swiss  hat,  felt,  quite  the  thing ;  and, 
presenting  myself  as  ready,  was  not  a  little  ruffled 
in  my  self-complaisance  by  being  told  that  my 
crinoline  was  '  ridiculously  large.'  As  we  under- 
stood that  we  should  have  quite  enough  walking 
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in  the  mines,  we  thought  it  best  to  husband  our 
resources  in  that  line  until  we  reached  the  small 
house  near  the  wood,  through  which  we  had  to 
pass  before  arriving  at  the  dwelling  of  one  of  the 
overlookers,  situated  in  a  small  clearing  by  the  side 
of  a  broad  rapid  stream,  that  was  rushing  and 
foaming  over  its  rocky  bed,  and  carrying  with  it 
thousands  of  logs  of  wood,  to  be  collected  lower 
down  in  the  river,  for  the  use  of  the  boiling-houses 
that  are  more  than  a  mile  from  the  Salines. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  mines,  one  of  the  miners, 
who  take  it  in  turn  to  act  as  guides  to  the  visitors, 
came  forward  with  three  lanterns,  one  of  which  he 

gave  M ,  another  to  our  driver,  and  the  third 

he  kept  himself;  saying,  with  an  awful  squint  at 
my  crinoline,  that  '  Madame  would  have  enough  to 
do  to  get  along,'  and  then,  preceded  by  the  rude 

man  and  M ,  and  followed  by  the  cocker,  we 

entered  the  gallery,  which  is  about  four  feet  broad 
and  seven  feet  high ;  but  such  a  road  !  Along  the 
whole  length  of  6,600  feet,  run  wooden  pipes,  about 
half  a  yard  apart,  which  convey  the  brine  from  the 
reservoirs  to  the  boiling-houses.  Upon  each  of 
these  pipes  you  place  a  foot,  steadying  yourself  as 
best  you  can,  to  prevent  tumbling  into  the  dirty 
water  that  is  flowing  down  the  hollow  way  between, 
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a  work  of  no  little  difficulty  from  the  slipperiness 
of  the  pipes,  wet  with  the  oozing  through  of  the 
brine.  I  did  my  best,  however,  and  stepped  out 
bravely,  making  a  great  noise  with  the  heels  of  my 
boots,  lest  any  of  the  party  should  discern  the  in- 
ward horror  I  had  of  putting  my  ankles  out  of  joint, 
but  unable  to  discover  how  it  happened  that,  after 
stretching  out  my  foot  to  take  a  long,  valiant  stride, 
it  always  came  to  the  ground  a  short,  timid  one. 
Upon  an  average,  I  slipped  off  the  pipes  one  step 
in  six,  splashing  myself  to  the  knees  at  each  dip, 
and  by  the  time  we  came  to  the  first  halting-place, 
I  had  knocked  and  twisted  my  ankles  so  unmerci- 
fully, that  the  fear  I  had  entertained  of  being 
laughed  at,  especially  by  the  man  in  the  rear,  who 
seemed  to  be  afflicted  at  times  with  an  inward 
choking  that  was  rather  suspicious,  though  it  might 
have  been  produced  by  the  damp,  was  lost  in  the 
pain  from  which  I  was  suffering. 

When  we  had  traversed  about  two-thirds  of  this 
gallery,  we  were  shown  two  reservoirs :  the  first 
circular,  containing  the  weak  brine,  which  has  to 
pass  through  a  process  of  concentration ;  the  second 
square,  and  much  larger,  held  the  strong  brine, 
which  is  conveyed  direct  to  the  boiling-houses 
without  undergoing  any  intermediate  process.  A 
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little  further  on,  where  the  gallery  widened  con- 
siderably, the  guide  held  his  lamp  suspended  over 
the  dark  mouth  of  a  pit,  protected  by  a  wooden 
railing,  and,  telling  us  to  look  down,  let  fall  some 
lighted  newspapers  into  the  hole.  I  did  as  I  was 
told,  and  watched  the  flaming  paper  eddying  round 
in  its  descent,  getting  6  small  by  degrees,  and  beauti- 
fully less,'  till  there  were  left  only  the  parson  and 
the  clerk,  and  then  nothing  more;  but  though  I 
could  not  see  it  with  my  own  eyes,  I  devoutly 
believed  all  the  man  told  me  about  the  abyss; 
namely,  that  it  was  of  immense  depth  and  extent,  a 
tradition  existing  that  it  had  once  been  worked,  and 
yielded  vast  quantities  of  salt,  and  that  it  was  said 
there  was  still  a  large  well  at  the  bottom  containing 
brine,  besides  an  exhaustless  mine  of  rock-salt,  about 
a  third  of  the  way  down. 

After  this  we  came  to  a  turning  on  the  right, 
'  which  led,'  I  quote  the  guide,  c  to  a  gallery 
not  now  used,'  and  then  to  another  on  our  left, 
which  was  ca  ditto,  ditto,'  and  to  a  pit  that  c  had 
nothing  more  in  it ; '  and  soon  after  the  guide 
stopped,  and,  holding  up  the  light,  showed  us  an 
inscription  on  the  roof,  which  said  that  in  that 
place,  called  'La  grande  rencontre,'  the  workmen 
employed  in  making  the  tunnel  in  which  we  were 
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standing,  had  met,  having*  commenced  at  opposite 
ends.  We  then  visited  the  galleries  whence  the 
rock-salt  is  obtained :  and  here  the  scene  was  busy 
and  interesting;  some  were  breaking  into  portable 
lumps  the  rock  that  had  been  extracted  by  means 
of  gunpowder ;  others  were  wheeling  it  away  to  the 
reservoirs  in  the  interior  of  the  mountains,  where  it 
would  be  dissolved  in  water ;  while  a  third  set  were 
returning  with  the  empty  barrows.  I  can  hardly 
remember  into  how  many  or  what  places  we  did  or 
did  not  enter ;  I  know  that  we  ascended  and  de- 
scended a  great  many  ladders,  into  chambers  and 
galleries  all  having  very  much  the  same  appearance ; 

that  once  M disappeared  suddenly  from  before 

my  eyes  into  a  hole,  where  the  guide  told  me  not 
to  follow ;  and  that,  after  leaving  me  standing  at  the 
mouth  for  a  length  of  time  that  seemed  intermin- 
able, he  reappeared,  and  said  he  had  seen  nothing 
worth  going  down  for ;  that  then  we  turned  into  the 
main  gallery  or  tunnel,  and  soon  afterwards  arrived 
at  the  bottom  of  a  staircase  in  the  rock  Countruy, 
762  steps  leading  to  the  upper  mine  of  Le  Fonde- 
ment. 

Here  the  guide  stopped,  and  turning  round,  asked 
if  we  preferred  returning  the  road  we  came  to  under- 
going the  fatigue  of  the  ascent,  which  would  bring  us 
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out  at  the  top  of  the  mountain.  We  chose  the  latter, 
by  way  of  variety,  thinking  also  that  as  we  were  in  for 
it  we  might  as  well  see  all  there  was  to  be  seen ;  and, 
telling  him  to  ( lead  on,'  commenced  mounting  the 
steps  in  the  same  rank-and-file  order  as  before.  This 
staircase  and  the  upper  passages  were  made  a  century 
ago,  and  before  the  practice  of  blasting  the  rocks 
by  means  of  gunpowder  was  introduced  at  Bex,  and 
consequently  are  extremely  narrow :  in  some  places  I 
had  to  give  myself,  though  none  of  the  fattest,  a  good 
push  to  get  through,  and  in  others,  where  the  steps 
were  worn  away,  I  had  to  haul  myself  up  by  clutching 

at  M 's  coat,  and  scrambling  anyhow  I  could  along 

the  black  rocks  down  which  water  was  trickling  in  all 
parts  ;  and  from  all  these  causes  combined,  I  felt  I  was 
in  about  as  dirty  a  state  as  could  well  be  imagined. 
When  we  had  mounted  about  halfway,  the  want  of 
air,  or  fatigue,  or  perhaps  both,  brought  on  so  pain- 
ful and  distressing  a  sensation  at  my  heart,  that  I  was 

unable  to  proceed,  greatly  to  M 's  alarm,  who, 

unable  to  get  alongside  of  me,  caught  hold  of  my 
hat  and  then  of  my  arm,  holding  me  there  until  the 
spasm  had  passed.  The  guide  said  that  it  was  not 
uncommon,  even  with  gentlemen,  to  feel  giddy  and 
ill  while  ascending  those  stairs ;  and  as  he  afterwards 
told  me  that  he  had  never  known  above  two  ladies 
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accomplish  the  feat,  I  would  fain  believe  that  I  was 
a  bit  of  a  heroine  after  all. 

The  upper  mine  is  so  very  much  like  the  lower 
that  there  is  no  need  for  giving  a  description  of  it, 
and  I  was  not  sorry,  after  threading  another  long  and 
frightfully  low  passage,  to  see  daylight  peeping  in  at 
the  distance.  I  had  been  stewed  up  so  many  hours 
in  those  dark  places,  that  when  I  emerged  into  the 
sunlight,  I  felt  like  a  friend  of  mine  who,  going  to 
kirk  in  some  village  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  had 
to  listen  to  two  services  and  two  sermons  in  one  sitting, 
as  the  minister  came  from  a  distance,  and  was  anxious 
to  get  through  his  work  without  the  interruption  of 
the  dinner  hour,  so  as  to  get  back  home  before  dark ; 
and  such  was  the  stupefying  effect  of  the  long  six 
hours'  preaching  and  singing  and  praying  upon  his 
brain,  that  when  he  got  out  of  church  again  he 
actually  believed  it  was  the  next  morning. 

As  soon  as  I  could  see  I  cried  out  to  M ,  whom 

I  had  mistaken  for  a  miner,  f  What  a  mess  you  are 
in! '  '  Ditto  to  you! '  he  replied,  and  going  to  a  foun- 
tain, I  saw  that,  black  as  were  my  clothes,  they  were 
not  one  whit  blacker  than  my  face.  I  made  myself 
as  respectable  in  appearance  as  I  could  by  making  a 
plentiful  use  of  the  clear  cold  water,  in  order  that  on 
our  return  we  might  be  able  to  visit  the  evaporating 
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and  boiling  houses,  the  former  filled  with  fagots 
through  which  the  weak  brine  filters  three  successive 
times,  the  gypsum  adhering  to  the  twigs  and  presenting 
a  curious  appearance.  In  the  boiling-houses  I  was 
shown  the  salt  ready  for  sale,  of  a  quality  and  appear- 
ance much  inferior  to  that  we  use  for  agricultural 
purposes  in  England.  The  quantity  of  wood  annu- 
ally consumed  at  the  maison-de-cuite  is  enormous, 
almost  incalculable.  I  tried  to  ascertain  the  exact 
amount,  but  could  not ;  and  it  is  the  great  expense 
incurred  in  fuel  that  renders  the  salt  so  high  in  price 
— nearly  five  times  dearer  than  with  us.  I  was  told 
that  salt  brought  from  France  was  not  only  very 
superior  in  quality,  but  could  be  sold  at  one-half  the 
price  of  that  obtained  from  the  mines  here  ;  and  of 
course  I  asked  why  they  did  not  import  all  and  close 
the  mines,  when  I  was  answered,  with  a  look  that 
spoke  the  most  touching  pity  for  my  ignorance,  '  that 
they  were  kept  open  for  the  national  prosperity  and 
glory.' 

One  of  our  favourite  amusements  during  the  sum- 
mer was  cray-fishing,  because  to  this  we  could  take 
all  the  children,  who  enjoyed  the  sport  mightily. 
As  the  fish  don't  bite  till  the  heat  of  the  day  is 
beginning  to  subside,  we  generally  set  off  after  an 
early  dinner,  directing  our  steps  towards  some  stream 
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that  had  a  good  reputation,  not  more  than  three  or 
four  miles  off,  taking  into  our  service  one  or  two 
lads  on  the  way,  whose  use  will  be  seen  anon.  As 
soon  as  we  reached  our  destination,  our  first  care 
was  to  cut  a  lot  of  sticks,  fifteen  or  twenty,  about 
six  feet  long,  with  a  slit  in  one  end.  Meanwhile 
our  Flibbertigibbets  had  been  busy  killing  and  skin- 
ning frogs,  one  of  which  was  inserted  in  the  slit  end 
of  each  stick,  which  were  then  stuck  in  the  water, 
at  some  distance  from  each  other,  frog  downwards 
of  course,  choosing  those  parts  of  the  stream  where 
the  bed  was  stony,  or  shaded  by  bushes,  the  cray- 
fish frequenting  mostly  those  spots.  Each  person 
should  be  provided  with  a  small  net  fastened  round  a 
circular  wire  inserted  in  a  pole,  and  as  soon  as  a  fish 
is  seen  clinging  fast  to  the  frog,  a  thing  easy  enough 
to  discover  in  the  clear  water,  you  gently  insert  this 
into  the  stream  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other 
you  raise  the  stick,  taking  care  to  put  the  net  in  such 
a  position  that  if  the  fish  loose  its  hold  it  will  fall 
into  it.  In  this  way  you  may  catch  some  dozens  in 
an  hour.  Those  who  have  never  tried  the  sport  can 
have  no  idea  how  much  fun  and  excitement  there  is 
in  visiting  one  stick  after  another  to  watch  for  vic- 
tims— how  everyone  tries  to  catch  the  most — what 
laughing  there  is  when  some  fish  larger  than  the  rest 
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gives  a  nip  with  its  claws  to  the  catcher — how 
delighted  everyone  is  (but  the  unfortunate)  when  a 
too  ardent  fisher  gets  a  ducking. 

On  one  occasion  we  were  accompanied  by  Count 

T ,  a  Eussian  nobleman,  who,  turning  out  en 

grande  toilette  to  catch  cray-fish,  was  the  subject  of 
much  raillery  and  merriment  on  the  part  of  the 
young  ladies,  who  one  and  all  told  him  they  hoped 
he  would  measure  his  length  in  the  water  before  the 

day  was  over.     M tried  to  persuade  him  to  turn 

back  and  don  more  suitable  garments,  but  all  he 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  do  was  to  turn  up  the 
hem  of  his  trousers  when  he  got  among  the  rushes 
by  the  water-side.  He  was  soon  as  deep  in  the 
sport  as  any  of  us,  and  far  more  eager,  as  it  was  the 
first  time  he  had  witnessed  anything  of  the  sort ;  and, 
like  most  beginners,  he  had  better  success  than  any- 
one else.  The  afternoon  was  half  over,  and  there 
seemed  no  probability  of  the  unkind  wishes  ex- 
pressed towards  him  being  fulfilled,  when,  stooping 
forward  to  seize  a  large  one  that  he  feared  was  about 
to  escape  him,  he  overbalanced  himself,  pitched  head 
forwards  into  the  stream,  rolled  over,  and  then  lay 
on  his  back,  where  I  declare  I  thought  he  was  going 
to  remain  for  the  amusement  of  his  tormentors,  who 
were  too  mischievous  to  help  him  out,  and  only 
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laughed  at  and  teased  him  ten  times  more  than 
before.  What  shouting  and  clapping  of  hands  hailed 
him  as  he  scrambled  up  the  bank,  the  water  dripping 
from  his  clothes,  and  shaking  himself  like  a  water- 
dog  !  what  lots  of  pocket-handkerchiefs  were  in  re- 
quisition to  rub  him  down !  and  how  he  had  to  be 
trotted  up  and  down  like  a  horse,  to  keep  him  from 
catching  cold !  There  is  not  much  difficulty  in 
getting  dry,  after  a  dip,  under  such  a  broiling  sun, 
and  I  do  not  remember  that  any  one  of  us  ever 
caught  cold  from  these  impromptu  bathings,  or  that 

Count  T suffered  any  greater  calamity  from  his, 

than  the  spoiling  of  his  Paris  clothes. 

Sometimes  we  would  take  a  carriage  large  enough 
to  hold  us  all,  as  far  as  a  little  village  about  eleven 
miles  off,  in  the  valley  of  the  Ehone,  where  there 
is  capital  fishing  of  all  kinds,  and  then  our  pre- 
parations were  more  extensive,  as  we  usually  started 
early  in  the  morning,  and  remained  until  sunset. 
We  knew  some  good,  kind  people  there,  who  had  a 
small  auberge,  and  to  them  we  always  wrote  the 
day  previous,  so  that  boys  and  bait  might  be  ready. 
To  have  seen  our  packing  up  before  starting,  one 
would  have  imagined  we  were  going  to  encamp  for 

the  summer ;    first  a  large  tent,  which  M had 

constructed    expressly  for  these    picnics,  was    made 
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fast  to  the  hinder  part  of  the  vehicle ;  then  a  large 
hamper  containing  provision  and  wine  was  stowed 
somewhere  under  the  driver's  legs,  enough  fishing- 
tackle  of  all  sorts  to  have  depopulated  the  Rhone 
was  laid  in  the  safest  place,  a  press  for  the  flowers 
that  were  to  augment  our  botanical  collection,  and 
books  to  amuse  the  idle,  were  placed  under  the 
cushions,  besides  shawls  and  rugs  to  form  a  carpet 
in  the  tent,  and  a  bottle  of  ammonia  in  case  of 
stings  from  insects,  &c.  Without  the  tent  it  would 
not  have  been  possible  to  remain  out-of-doors  during 
the  middle  of  the  day,  as. there  is  little  or  no  shade 
in  the  lowlands  that  border  the  Ehone,  into  which 
flow  the  streams  by  whose  side  we  pitched  it. 

All  my  life  I  shall  remember  with  unalloyed 
pleasure  those  happy  days  spent  in  the  meadows 
there,  each  one  amusing  himself  according  to  his 
taste,  some  looking  for  cray-fish,  others  angling, 
collecting  plants,  flowers,  and  insects,  or  playing  all 
sorts  of  practical  jokes  on  each  other.  When  we  were 
hot  or  tired  there  was  the  tent  to  retire  to,  where 

M taught  them  to  make  shepherd's  pipes  out  of 

the  reeds,  or  the  prettiest  baskets  with  the  bark  of 
nut-trees,  and  the  long  slender  branches  of  the  cle- 
matis — <  traveller's  joy,'  as  we  call  it  in  the  country 
in  England — that  hangs  in  such  marvellous  profusion 
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from  every  tree  and  bush  in  Switzerland,  and  adds 
so  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  woods  and  hedgerows ; 
or,  if  it  were  autumn,  he  would  send  them  to  gather 
the  stalks  of  the  maize  or  Indian  corn,  and  speedily 
we  had  a  most  musical  fiddle,  with  strings  and  a 
bow! 

There  was  one  article  I  always  took  under  my 
especial  care,  and  that  was  a  telescope,  by  the  aid 
of  which  I  could  spy  out  all  the  chalets  on  the 
mountains,  each  in  its  little  oasis  of  green,  many 
perched  on  points  that  appeared  inaccessible,  until 
you  searched  further  and  discovered  the  little  crooked 
path  winding  among  the  rocks.  I  could  see  the 
cows  on  the  pasturages,  and  lower  down  the  goats ; 
the  tinkle  of  their  bells  telling  of  their  vicinity, 
even  when  the  naked  eye  could  not  discern  them. 
Amongst  all  these  beauties  and  delights,  must  I  say 
there  were  desagremens  ?  Without  shawls,  &c., 
we  could  not  have  sat  upon  the  grass,  every  blade 
having  its  fellow  grasshopper  or  cricket,  millions 
and  millions,  hopping,  skipping,  and  jumping,  as  no 
other  creatures  can,  into  your  eyes  and  ears,  banging 
against  your  nose,  hopelessly  entangling  themselves 
in  your  hair,  hiding  in  your  clothes,  where  they 
remain  until  you  take  them  off  to  go  to  bed,  when 
dozens,  some  dead,  but  more  alive,  and  as  lively  as 
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ever,  drop  on  the  floor,  to  reappear  in  the  bed- 
clothes next  morning,  and  woe  to  you  if,  in  the  act 
of  sitting  down,  you  happen  to  squash  a  few  while 
attired  in  a  silk  dress !  They  are  of  all  colours, 
some  beautifully  green,  from  the  lightest  pea  to  the 
darkest  olive,  others  scarlet  and  black,  black  and 
yellow,  blue,  grey,  brown,  or  wholly  black,  their 
sizes  varying  as  much  as  their  hues;  from  the 
myriads  of  large  green  ones  a  couple  of  inches  long, 
to  the  innumerable  tiny  creatures  not  much  bigger 
than  a  fly.  No  one  can  form  the  least  idea  of  their 
numbers  without  seeing  them ;  to  say  that  in  the 
grass  they  are  as  thick  as  bees  in  a  hive,  is  no 
exaggeration,  and  from  their  first  appearance  in  the 
spring,  till  they  vanish  at  the  commencement  of  cold 
weather,  they  keep  up  an  incessant  noise  night  and 
day ;  some  make  a  whirring  sound  like  a  spinning- 
wheel,  but  clearer,  and  more  musical  and  pleasant 
to  listen  to,  especially  as  evening  draws  near,  and 
the  other  sounds  of  animal  life  are  stilled;  others 
chirp  like  a  bird,  or  click-clack  like  a  watch. 

Lizards  are  everywhere,  but  most  where  the  sun's 
rays  fall  fiercest,  basking  in  the  burning  heat  that 
is  their  life  ;  darting  into  their  holes  at  your  approach, 
pretty  agile  creatures !  many  a  one  have  we  captured 
and  tamed,  and  one  in  particular,  of  the  beautiful 
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green  species,  was  so  familiar  as  to  follow  my  boys 
round  the  garden.  They  are  the  most  harmless 
little  animals  in  the  world,  and  nothing  can  be  more 
absurd  than  the  alarm  I  have  seen  exhibited  at  the 
sight  of  them  ;  my  children  nurse  and  fondle  them 
like  kittens. 

In  one  of  these  fishing  excursions,  I  was  seated 
upon  a  shawl  opened  on  the  ground,  watching  the 
fishes,  when  I  felt  something  creep  up  my  arm 
under  the  large  sleeve  that  I  wore,  and  on  searching 
to  discover  what  was  the  intruder,  found  a  large 
brown  lizard,  that  had  taken  a  fancy  to  the  warm 
nest :  and  a  woman  at  Les  Plans  told  me,  that  one 
evening,  after  working  all  day  among  the  hay,  she 
returned  home  before  her  children,  to  prepare  their 
evening  meal,  and  whilst  so  occupied,  felt  a  very 
strange  sensation,  as  if  some  animal  were  running 
up  and  down  her  back ;  but  as  no  one  was  in  the 
house  to  look  what  it  was,  and  to  take  off  her  gar- 
ments was  not  only  too  great  a  trouble,  but  a  luxury 
seldom  indulged  in,  she  contented  herself  with  giving 
them  a  hitch  now  and  then,  till  her  daughter  came 
home,  when  her  dress  was  opened,  and  out  jumped  a 
lizard,  she  assured  me,  full  twelve  inches  long. 

I  cannot  say  I  admire  the  salamanders ;  they  are 
so  black,  shining,  and  evil-looking,  though  I  believe 

I  2 
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they  are  harmless  to  man  if  not  to  lizards.  The  lads 
who  were  with  us  caught  several  snakes,  some  of 
which  measured  five  and  six  feet  in  length;  none 
were  poisonous,  yet  for  all  that,  no  one  liked  the 
sight  of  them,  and  nothing  could  prevent  the  peasants 
from  killing  them  as  soon  as  caught.  Vipers  are 
numerous,  but  their  retreats  are  mostly  known ;  and 
it  is  not  often  that  you  see  them  far  from  their  dens, 
nor  do  they  show  fight  unless  trodden  on  or  attacked. 
During  all  the  time  I  have  been  here,  I  have  never 
heard  of  anyone  being  bitten  by  these  evil-looking 
creatures,  of  which  numbers  are  killed  every  summer. 
A  chamois  hunter,  who  lives  at  Frenieres,  about 
3,000  feet  up  on  the  way  to  Les  Plans,  related  to  me, 
that  last  summer,  whilst  getting  in  his  hay,  he  fell 
asleep  in  a  corner  of  his  field  on  a  heap  of  dried  grass 
and  leaves,  and  awoke  fancying  he  felt  something 
move  under  him ;  being  suspicious  of  the  cause,  he 
jumped  up  pretty  quickly,  and  on  moving  the  grass, 
discovered  a  nest  of  six  vipers ;  five  he  killed  with 
the  stick  he  had  in  his  hand,  and  the  sixth  escaped. 
An  opinion  prevails  here,  and,  I  believe,  in  some 
parts  of  France  also,  that  the  melted  fat  of  a  viper 
taken  internally  is  a  certain  cure  for  the  palsy.  An 
old  fellow  who  lives  like  a  hermit  in  a  house  he  has 
built  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  Montet  behind  our 
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house,  with  no  companions  but  a  rabbit,  that  follows 
him  everywhere,  and  a  tiny  dog,  with  a  long  bushy 
tail  three  times  as  big  as  its  body,  has  killed  scores 
of  vipers  in  his  life,  and  assured  me  he  always 
preserved  their  grease  for  that  purpose,  but  he  could 
not  tell  me  of  any  cures  he  had  performed,  though 
he  had  many  to  relate  of  the  experience  of  others. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  drawbacks,  if  they  can  be 
called  such,  to  the  outdoor  amusements  in  this  lovely 
land,  where,  with  a  climate  so  delicious,  the  bare 
sensation  of  existence  is  almost  happiness  enough; 
where  for  seven  or  eight  months  of  the  year  the 
radiant  beauty  of  the  day  fades  away,  only  to  give 
place  to  the  serener  beauty  of  the  night,  that  is 
scarcely  less  lovely;  where  flowers  of  rarest  form, 
most  dazzling  colour,  and  most  delightful  perfume, 
gladden  the  senses  at  every  step,  and  form  a  carpet 
brighter  than  the  diadem  of  a  queen ;  where  every 
sound  is  replete  with  music,  and  every  object, 
surrounded  by  such  an  atmosphere,  a  study  for  a 
painter. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

'Charley' — Pedestrians — Les  Bergeres  de  Florian — Terrific 
G-ale — 'One  Look  was  Enough' — 'Beauty  and  the  Beast' — 
Ascent  of  the  Dent  de  Morcles — Guide — Bains  de  Lavey — 
Le  Saut  du  Chien — Natives — Chalets  de  1'Haut — Alpine 
Dairy — Night  in  a  Laiterie — Fleas— Chamois— Guide  at 
Fault— Summit — Mind  and  Matter. 

THERE  are  but  few  mountains  in  this  neighbourhood 

that  M has  not  ascended,  and  generally  without 

a  guide,  though  not  always  alone  ;  though  it  is  much 
more  difficult  to  procure  a  good  walking  companion, 
than  the  numerous  accounts  of  pedestrian  excursions 
in  the  guide  books  would  lead  you  to  imagine. 
The  majority  of  travellers  do  not  walk,  preferring 
the  sitting  to  the  upright  posture,  and  the  exercise 
of  the  gastronomic  powers  to  that  of  the  legs ;  and 
I  have  seen  many  a  tourist  come  here,  and  remain 
several  weeks,  without  extending  his  acquaintance  of 
the  place,  or  its  environs,  beyond  the  precincts  of  the 
hotel  gardens. 

I  shall  always  remember  one  English  couple,  who 
used  to  sit,  day  after  day,  and  week  after  week,  on  a 
seat,  f  under  a  spreading  walnut-tree,'  in  the  garden 
facing  the  hotel ;  he  with  a  newspaper,  and  she  with 
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a  novel,  their  backs  to  the  sublime  scenery,  and  their 
four  feet  resting  in  a  row  on  the  low  wall  in  front  of 
them,  never  conversing,  rarely  raising  their  heads, 
and  only  moving  when  the  bell  sounded  for  dinner, 
returning  as  soon  as  it  was  over  to  the  same  place, 
the  same  attitude,  and  the  same  occupation.  They 
were  of  that  class  of  persons  who  must  be  c  genteel 
or  die,'  and  the  lady  appeared  to  have  carried  this 
principle  to  such  an  excess,  that  there  would  soon 
be  no  more  left  of  her,  whilst  the  husband,  whom 
his  wife  called  '  Charley,'  was  one  of  those  stout 
red-faced,  red-whiskered  young  men,  who,  by  sinking 
their  manliness  in  the  endeavour  to  appear  fashion- 
able, lose  the  only  pretensions  to  good  looks  with 
which  nature  has  endowed  them. 

It  is  not  everyone  who  has  'Mont  Blanc'  burnt  on 
his  alpenstock,  that  has  been  as  far  as  Chamouni, 
neither  is  it  everyone  who  says  he  has  ascended 
snow-capped  mountains,  that  has  even  reached  their 
foot.  If  the  number  of  alpenstocks  purchased  were 
a  fair  criterion  for  judging  of  the  number  of  people 
who  put  them  to  their  legitimate  use,  I  should  not 
dare  to  make  the  foregoing  assertions ;  but  as  I  see 
that  most  of  them  serve  only  for  helps  in  getting  out 
of  the  railway  carriages,  or  ascending  the  steps  of  an 
hotel,  I  am  convinced  that  I  am  right. 
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Anyone  new  to  the  spectacle  may  be  deceived  by 
the  sight  of  parties  of  ladies — English  of  course ;  the 
women  of  other  nations,  as  a  rule,  don't  walk — set- 
ting off  in  the  morning  to  make  the  ascent  of  some 
mountain  7,000  or  8,000  feet  high,  at  an  hour  when 
they  ought  to  have  been  on  the  top,  all  got  up  so 
prettily  in  fashionable  walking  costumes,  looped  over 
the  gayest  petticoats,  widened  to  the  utmost  by  the 
crinoline  beneath,  neatly-shod  feet,  very  suitable  for 
a  promenade  in  the  parks,  coquettish  hats,  inviting 
the  sun  to  kiss  their  faces  beneath ;  while  a  prettily 
painted  tin  box,  for  botanical  gleanings,  and  a  stout 
alpenstock  that  might  be  going  to  do  all  the  walk- 
ing, complete  a  tout-ensemble  at  once  effective  and 
interesting,  reminding  one  strongly  of  Les  Bergeres 
de  Florian.     To  see  them  set  off  under  the  guidance 
of  some  son  or  brother  of  one  of  the  party — gene- 
rally a  fair  young  man,  with  clothes  a  shade  lighter 
than  his  complexion — striding  away  at  the  energetic 
pace  peculiar  to  English  ladies  of  the  present  day, 
you  imagine  that  they  are  going  to  perform  wonders 
before   you   lay   eyes   on   them   again;  but  if  you 
happen  to  meet  them  returning,  you  are  struck  with 
amazement  to  find  them  looking  just  as  fresh  and 
blooming  as  when  they  set  out,  no  dust  on  their  feet, 
no  soil  on  their  gay  petticoats,  no  weariness  in  their 
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step.  I  never  could  make  it  out,  especially  as  those 
who  do  walk,  and  do  scale  mountains,  never  by 
any  chance  meet  these  showy  parties  of  ladies  up 
there. 

Their  botanical  collections,  too,  are  amazingly 
large,  and  have  been  procured  in  an  inconceivably 
short  time.  I  have  known  ladies  exhibit  pressed 
flowers  they  declared  they  had  gathered  not  many 
days  before,  and  take  in  high  dudgeon  the  remarks 
of  ill-natured  individuals,  who  insisted  that  it  was 
impossible  to  find  such  flowers  at  that  time  of  the 
year ;  and  coupling  this  with  the  fact  that  there  is 
not  a  more  thriving  trade  than  the  sale  of  plants, 
both  dried  and  fresh,  I  don't  quite  believe  all  I 
hear  about  the  frightful  precipices  climbed,  and  the 
dangers  braved,  to  procure  a  fern  or  a  grass.  Still 
the  best  walkers  are  undoubtedly  the  English ;  and 
among  the  men,  one  meets  with  many  whose  pedes- 
trian powers  might  challenge  the  world. 

M went  many  excursions  with  one  of  this  class 

who  I  verily  believe  could  have  promenaded  the  globe 
without  fatigue.  Though  rather  a  heavy  man,  he  soon 
knocked  up  even  those  who  had  not  above  two-thirds 
of  his  weight  to  carry;  and  many  is  the  unlucky  wight 
who  has  had  to  turn  back  and  retrace  his  steps  alone, 
while  the  other  has  gone  on  his  way  rejoicing.  You 
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could  not  name  a  mountain  he  had  not  ascended  nor 
a  col  that  he  had  not  passed  over ;  the  pleasure  he 
took  in  these  feats  being  derived  not  more  from  the 
scenery  than  from  the  exercise  and  the  amount  of 
ground  he  got  over.  He  was  the  only  person  who  could 

go  'in  gleichem  Schritt  und  Tritt'  with  M ;  and 

many  are  the  anxious  hours  I  have  spent  when  they 
have  been  benighted  on  the  mountains,  down  which 
I  pictured  them  tearing  at  a  tremendous  pace,  no 
light,  not  even  a  star,  to  guide  them,  unless  they 
happened  to  possess  a  few  lucifers  in  their  pockets 
with  which  they  might  be  able  to  set  on  fire  a 
branch  of  pine  wood. 

Once  they  ascended  the  Chatillon,  a  mountain 
6,000  feet  high  on  the  south-east  side  of  Bex  in  a 
wind  that  threatened  to  be  the  destruction  of  half 
the  village ;  but  they  had  determined  to  go,  quite  a 
sufficient  reason  for  any  madness  on  the  part  of  an 
Englishman.  The  violence  of  the  gale  was  such,  that 
it  often  arrested  their  progress,  tearing  off  branches 
of  trees  and  hurling  them  in  their  way,  and  creating 
such  a  noise  and  uproar  that  they  could  not  hear  each 
other  speak,  so  that  it  was  not  without  immense  labour 
and  fatigue  they  reached  the  last  pull  before  gaining 
the  summit.  Here  they  described  the  wind  as  some- 
thing awful,  all  their  strength  being  required  to  keep 
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on  their  legs;  but,  believing  that  once  on  the  top  they 
should  find  a  securer  resting-place  than  the  one  they 
were  on,  they  determined  to  persevere,  the  wind  in- 
creasing at  every  step,  cutting  and  blinding  them 
with  the  sharp  splinters  of  rock  it  blew  in  their  faces. 
Keeping  their  eyes  fixed  on  their  feet,  for  they  had 
no  power  to  look  ahead,  they  reached  the  top,  to 
find  to  their  horror  that  they  were  on  a  ledge  of 
rock  hardly  broad  enough  to  stand  upon,  descend- 
ing on  one  side  nearly  half-way  to  the  village  of 
Lavey  and  on  the  other  to  the  depth  of  several 
hundred  feet.  They  took  but  one  look,  and  then, 
with  the  quick  instinct  of  self-preservation,  threw 
themselves  flat  on  their  faces,  clutching  by  the  rock 
till  a  pause  in  the  wind  allowed  them  to  creep  back- 
wards to  some  lower  and  less  dangerous  spot ;  and 
since  that  time  I  have  never  heard  either  of  them 
propose  to  ascend  a  mountain  in  a  gale. 

At  another  time  M accompanied  an  elderly 

gentleman  from  London,  who  was  ambitious  of  telling 
his  friends  on  his  return  that  he  had  accomplished 
so  extraordinary  a  feat,  to  the  Valleret,  a  mountain 
comparatively  easy  of  ascent,  and  of  about  the  same 
altitude  as  the  Chatillon,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of 

the  valley  across  the  Khone.     M had  been  there 

several  times,  it  being  a  favourite  spot  on  account  of 
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the  magnificent  view  you  can  get  from  it  into  Savoy, 
but  on  the  occasion  of  which  I  am  speaking  it  was 
late  in  the  season,  and  snow  had  fallen  so  low  as  the 
pines  that  reach  to  within  700  feet  of  the  top,  and  on 
emerging  from  the  cover  of  the  last  wood,  they  saw 
in  the  snow,  about  200  feet  ahead  of  them,  a  bear 
reared  on  his  hind  legs,  and  rubbing  his  back  gently 
against  a  pine  that  grew  with  some  half-dozen  others 
among  the  rocks.  As  they  had  no  weapons,  they  did 
not  waste  much  time  in  contemplating  their  un- 
pleasant neighbour,  who  was  fortunately  too  much 
absorbed  in  his  pleasing  occupation  to  notice  them, 
and,  thinking  that  discretion  was  the  better  part  of 
valour,  they  turned  on  their  heels  without  exchanging 
a  word  until  they  reached  some  chalets  nearly  half- 
way down  the  descent. 

It  was  in  one  of  these  wretched  chalets  that  they 
saw  a  girl,  whom  they  described  as  so  surpassingly 
lovely  that,  had  the  fact  not  been  corroborated  by  the 
evidence  of  another  gentleman  (who,  in  speaking  of 
the  excessive  ugliness  of  the  majority  of  the  Swiss 
women,  said  that  the  '  previous  season  he  had  seen  a 
lovely  exception,  in  a  hut  on  the  Valleret '),  I  should 
have  been  inclined  to  believe  that  the  contrast  with 
the  bear  (the  last  object  seen)  had  heightened  the 
effect  of  her  charms.  Being  hungry  they  had  opened 
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the  door  of  the  chalet  to  ask  if  they  could  have  some 
bread,  upon  which  a  girl,  who  was  lying  on  a  bed 
as  dirty  as  the  room,  came  forward  and  told  them 
there  was  no  bread  to  be  got  in  any  of  the  chalets,  as 
it  was  too  far  down  to  go  and  fetch  it,  but  that  she 
could  give  them  some  boiled  ehesnuts  which  served 

them  instead  the  greater  part  of  the  year.     M 

says  that  she  was  one  of  the  loveliest  creatures  he  ever 
beheld,  a  sort  of  blending  of  the  French  and  Italian 
types  of  beauty,  with  a  form  that  might  have  rivalled 
Venus  herself,  but  so  extremely  dirty,  that  when  she 
complained  of  being  ill,  and  asked  them  to  tell  her 

of  something  that  was  good  for  the  headache,  M 

told  her  that  the  fountain  near  the  door  contained  a 
sovereign  remedy  for  such  ailments,  and  that  she  had 
but  to  drink  some  and  wash  herself  well  to  prove  the 
truth  of  his  words,  which  she  accordingly  did  to  their 
infinite  amusement,  and  not  only  came  back  cured, 
but  a  thousand  times  handsomer. 

It  is  a  fact  that  amidst  the  prevailing  ugliness  and 
deformity  of  the  Valaisan  women,  you  meet  here  and 
there  with  a  face  of  wondrous  beauty,  like  a  lovely 
gem  in  a  dark  mine ;  but  it  is  not  the  case  in  the 
Vaud,  where  no  women  are  to  be  found  that,  by  the 
utmost  stretch  of  imagination,  could  be  thought  even 
good-looking,  though  at  the  same  time  I  must  admit 
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that  you  do  not  encounter  an  equal  number  that  are 
actually  hideous. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  an  account  of  a 

tithe  of  the  ascents  M has  made  of  different 

mountains  since  coming  here ;  and  indeed  there 
must  necessarily  be  such  a  similarity  in  the  descrip- 
tions, all  going  up,  up,  up,  and  then  down,  down, 
down,  with  horrible  precipices,  hair-breadth  escapes, 
enchanting  prospects,  &c.,  that  I  think  one  will 
suffice :  and  I  have  chosen  the  following,  which  he 
must  relate  in  his  own  person,  because  it  is  one  not 
often  attempted,  and  I  do  not  remember  ever  having 
seen  it  described. 

'  The  Dent  de  Morales,  which  constitutes  part  of  the 
chain  of  the  Diablerets  and  Grand  Muveran,  forms 
the  boundary  between  the  Cantons  de  Yaud  and  Valais, 
and,  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  10,000  feet  above  the 
sea,  is  the  most  striking,  if  not  the  most  beautiful, 
object  to  be  seen  from  Bex.  Thence  its  summit 
presents  the  appearance  of  two  bare,  dull  grey  peaks, 
rising  abruptly  and  almost  perpendicularly  to  the 
height  of  more  than  1,000  feet  out  of  the  vast  plain 
of  snow  that  encircles  their  base.  The  nearer  and 
lesser  peak,  by  some  eighty  feet,  has  exactly  the  shape 
of  a  decayed  tooth  partly  broken  off,  and  is  so  steep 
that  even  in  winter  it  is  clear  of  snow  a  few  hours 
after  it  has  ceased  to  fall. 
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6  Having  ascertained  from  one  of  the  boldest  chas- 
seurs in  the  Alps  that  to  one  possessed  of  a  strong- 
head  an  ascent  of  this  mountain  was  practicable  and 
not  very  dangerous  in  any  part,  save  the  lower  peak, 
which  I  was  warned  not  to  attempt,  I  determined  to 
try  what  could  be  done,  and  began  looking  about  me 
for  a  stout  active  fellow,  not  so  much  as  a  guide,  as 
to  relieve  me  of  the  burden  of  carrying  my  knapsack. 
In  general  I  trust  quite  as  much  to  my  own  head  and 
eyes  as  those  of  the  guide,  but  this  time,  having  heard 
that  there  were  many  tracks,  and  but  one  safe  one,  to 
reach  the  summit,  I  selected  a  young  peasant  who 
had  more  than  once  been  pointed  out  to  me  as  pos- 
sessing a  good  deal  of  knowledge  of  the  chain  of 
mountains  of  which,  save  the  Diablerete,  the  Dent  de 
Hordes  is  the  highest.  From  his  appearance  no  one 
would  have  imagined  that  he  had  an  idea  above  his 
boots ;  his  head  was  bent  upon  his  chest,  and  he 
walked  with  a  loose  shambling  gait  that  promised  ill 
for  mountain  climbing :  but  for  toughness  and  en- 
durance he  beat  all  I  ever  saw,  trudging  steadily  on 
without  uttering  a  word,  never  proposing  a  halt,  and 
carrying  my  knapsack,  which  with  painting  materials, 
&c.,  could  not  have  weighed  less  than  forty  pounds, 
for  two  days,  without  taking  it  from  his  back,  and 
I  believe  would  have  slept  with  it  there,  if  I  had 
not  insisted  upon  his  unloading  himself. 
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6  We  left  Bex  at  4  A.M.,  each  provided  with  a 
stout  alpenstock,  and  full  brandy  flask ;  and  taking 
the  high  road  that  leads  to  the  village  of  Lavey, 
about  four  miles  off,  celebrated  for  its  thermal  waters 
(accelerated  by  coal),  where  my  guide,  thinking,  I 
suppose,  that  it  was  his  last  chance  before  coming 
down  again,  turned  into  an  auberge,  '  according  to 
custom '  he  said,  which  externally  presented  the 
appearance  of  a  cowshed,  and  internally  a  retreat  for 
insane  and  afflicted  persons,  as  I  found  even  at  that 
early  hour  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  cretins  and 
drunken  Valaisans  assembled.  My  guide  having 
called  for  a  bottle  of  the  nectar  of  the  district,  which 
gave  me  a  better  opportunity  of  hearing  the  sound 
of  his  voice  than  he  had  hitherto  afforded  me,  it  was 
placed  on  a  long,  dirty,  deal  board  by  a  little  woman 
with  filthy  clothes,  red  eyes,  and  the  never-failing 
ornament  of  a  goitre. 

6  Having  paid  fifty  centimes  for  the  liquor,  which 
the  disgusting  appearance  of  the  hostess  disinclined 
me  to  share,  I  was  walking  out  to  breathe  the  fresh 
air,  when,  observing  that  he  had  poured  out  two 
glasses,  of  which  I  was  expected  to  empty  one,  and 
reflecting  that  the  exterior^  of  the  landlady  could 
not  very  well  affect  the  interior  of  the  bottle,  and 
also  that  in  all  kettles  there  is  some  good  tea  brewed, 
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I  raised  the  glass  to  my  lips,  and  swallowed  some- 
thing, that  made  me  feel  as  if  I  had  been  pickled ; 
it  was  so  sour  and  rough  that  my  tongue  was  like  a 
rasp,  and  my  throat  smarted  as  if  a  mustard  plaster 
was  in  it — a  sensation  I  did  not  lose  till  I  had 
swallowed  some  snow  I  found  lying  in  a  hollow  some 
hours  later. 

'[Mem. — Never  to  believe  that  the  wine  of  the 
country  will  prove  Chablis,  because  the  guide  smacks 
his  lips  over  it.] 

( I  held  my  peace,  however,  lest  my  mule  with  two 
legs  should  not  do  honour  to  the  house  by  following 
my  example  of  abstinence,  a  circumstance  I  had 
no  reason  to  be  afraid  of;  for  not  only  did  he  finish 
the  bottle — thinking,  I  dare  say,  that  I  was  drinking 
glass  for  glass  with  him — but  he  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  pay  a  turn,  a  courtesy  I  was  compelled  to 
decline,  as  I  was  already  experiencing  effects  similar 
to  those  produced  by  a  dose  of  Epsom  salts.  So  I 
told  him  we  must  be  off,  as  we  had  a  tough  day's 
work  before  us,  and  I  wished,  if  possible,  to  reach 
the  chalets  where  we  were  to  sleep,  in  time  to  take 
a  few  sketches  before  sunset. 

4  As  soon  as  we  got  out  of  the  village,  we  turned  off 
the  main  road,  and  struck  into  the  low  scrubby 
woods  that  are  the  only  vegetation  to  be  seen  on 
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that  barren  and  inhospitable  rock,  following  a  steep 
and  tortuous  footpath  winding  in  a  remarkable 
manner  along  the  side  of  the  mountain  we  had  to 
surmount  before  arriving  at  the  village  of  Morcles. 
In  some  places  the  roads  had  been  destroyed  by 
avalanches ;  and  where  this  was  the  case,  we  had  to 
use  great  precaution  to  avoid  slipping  down  the 
slides  made  by  their  fall.  As  the  day  advanced,  the 
heat  became  excessive,  and  we  could  plainly  tell 
that,  when  we  should  emerge  from  under  the  shadow 
of  the  huge  rock  round  which  our  way  wound,  it 
would,  as  a  peasant  once  said  to  us,  "be  hot  enough  to 
melt  the  horns  of  a  herd  of  bullocks."  Several  times 
we  crossed  the  pretty  stream  called  the  Avencon  of 
Morcles,  which,  tumbling  and  foaming  along  in  its 
steep  descent,  forms  a  succession  of  miniature  cas- 
cades, and  lower  down  takes  an  unbroken  leap  of 
sixty  feet  over  the  rocks,  and  makes  the  pretty 
cascades  of  Pisse-Chevre  behind  the  baths  of  Lavey. 

6  After  two  hours'  walking,  we  reached  a  sort  of 
platform,  where  I  was  warned  not  to  approach  too 
near  the  edge,  as  it  projected  considerably  over  the 
frightful  precipice  below.  This  place  is  called  "Le 
Saut  du  Chien"  from  a  dog  having  leaped  over  while 
in  pursuit  of  a  hare  that  led  the  way.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  every  mountain  in  Switzerland  has  its 
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saut  du  cliien,  as  every  hill  in  England  has  its  lover's 
leap ;  though  my  companion  stoutly  denied  this  im- 
peachment, declaring  that  the  place  we  were  on  was, 
like  the  old  Eccles  cake-shop,  the  "  Original  never 
removed,"  There  was  so  lovely  a  carpet  of  grass 
and  flowers  in  this  spot,  that  I  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  throwing  myself  down  for  a  few 
moments  to  enjoy  the  prospect. 

6  Eight  below  me  I  could  trace  the  valley  of  the 
Rhone,  from  Martigny  to  Lac  Leman.  To  the  left 
were  Mont  Blanc,  Mont  St.  Bernard,  the  glacier 
and  Grorge  de  Trient,  the  Fall  of  Sallenches,  or 
Cascade  Pisse-Vache,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called, 
and  an  almost  countless  number  of  Valaisan  villages. 
Conspicuous  from  its  extraordinary  position,  the 
two  ends  of  the  bold  arch  resting  on  the  bases  of 
the  Dents  du  Midi  and  Morcles,  which  there  leave 
only  just  room  enough  for  the  river  to  force  its  way 
through,  was  the  old  Eoman  bridge  of  St.  Maurice, 
with  the  fortifications,  ancient  castle,  and  guard- 
houses at  either  side.  In  front  of  me  towered  the 
mighty  Dent  du  Midi,  its  immense  glaciers  and  cruel- 
looking  peaks,  that  have  from  time  to  time  been 
the  cause  of  so  much  destruction  and  desolation  in 
the  smiling  valleys  beneath,  now  lighted  by  the 
glorious  morning  sun,  that,  while  it  gave  a  bronze 
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tinge  to  the  naked  rocks,  threw  a  shower  of 
diamonds  on  the  snow.  Lower  down  than  the 
snow,  the  eye  could  trace  the  graduated  scale  of 
vegetation,  beginning  with  scrubby,,  isolated  shrubs 
and  patches  of  scanty  verdure,  increasing  in  number 
and  size  as  they  n eared  the  pines,  gradually  softening 
into  the  oak  and  beech-woods,  to  be  succeeded  by 
the  rich  green  of  the  chesnut  and  walnut-trees, 
that  reached  to  the  fields  full  of  the  numberless 
crops  of  varied  colours  that,  from  a  bird's-eye  view, 
make  an  Alpine  valley  appear  somewhat  like  our 
great-grandmothers'  best  patchwork  quilts. 

6  To  the  right  of  the  Dent  du  Midi — to  my  thinking 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  mountains  in  Europe,  as 
in  its  triangular  form  it  presents  to  the  eye  the 
exact  model  of  what  we  imagine  a  Swiss  mountain 
ought  to  be — lay  the  town  of  Monthey  ;  and  I  could 
follow,  in  all  its  windings,  the  zigzag  road  leading  to 
Champery,  through  the  lovely  valley  De  VAbon- 
dance,  its  sides  covered  with  thousands  of  chalets, 
its  green  pastures,  limpid  streams,  and  air  of  thriving 
plenty,  presenting  a  picture  worthy  of  the  Arcadian 
age. 

'  We  continued  our  route  through  a  narrow  gorge 
till  we  reached  the  village  of  Morcles,  which  consists 
of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  chalets  of  the  rudest  pos- 
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sible  construction,  lying  in,  a  hollow  from  which  there 
is  no  view  save  of  the  rocks  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded. The  village  is  almost  choked  up  with 
debris  of  all  kinds  that  has  fallen  from  the  moun- 
tains; and  from  this  cause,  and  the  dilapidated 
appearance  of  the  dwellings,  that  are  perched  here 
and  there  wherever  a  hold  could  be  got  on  the  solid 
ground,  some  leaning  a  little  on  one  side,  some  on 
another,  it  presents  exactly  the  appearance  of  a  place 
that  has  been  shunted  there  by  an  avalanche. 

6  For  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we  searched  about 
for  one  of  the  human  race  who  could  tell  us  where 
we  could  procure  something  to  satisfy  our  hunger ; 
but,  seeing  no  one,  we  addressed  our  questions  to 
two  fowls,  that  presented  the  same  decayed  appear- 
ance as  the  habitations,  but  without  meeting  with 
any  response,  as  I  found  they  did  not  speak  the 
language  of  the  place;  and  on  searching  further, 
happening  to  look  through  a  gate  that  appeared  to 
lead  to  nowhere,  I  saw  what  at  first  I  believed  to  be 
a  pig  sitting  on  its  haunches,  but  what  on  a  closer 
scrutiny  I  found  to  be  a  real  native,  who  con- 
descended to  answer  my  enquiry,  four  times  repeated, 
by  telling  us  that  we  could  get  bread  and  cheese  at 
a  house  just  underneath  our  feet :  and  as  we  thought 
that  scrambling  down  the  loose  stones,  indicated  as 
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the  path  by  a  jerk  of  his  thumb  over  his  shoulder 
from  our  intelligent  acquaintance,  was  a  tedious 
mode  of  locomotion,  we  jumped  on  to  the  roof  and 
dropped  to  the  ground  in  front  of  the  open  door,  to 
the  alarm  and  astonishment  of  an  old  woman  bent 
nearly  double  with  another  goitre  and  more  dirty 
rags  about  her,  who  was  making  soup  in  a  kettle 
like  a  witch's  cauldron.  She  was  so  deaf,  that  I 
had  to  shout  with  all  the  force  of  my  lungs,  a  I 
want  some  milk  and  bread  and  cheese"  before  she 
replied  in  a  very  low  voice,  that  "  if  we  would  go 
through  a  door  to  the  left  we  should  find  a  room  to 
sit  down  in,  and  she  would  bring  us  what  we  wanted 
there."  After  we  had  appeased  our  hunger  on  the 
hard  black  bread  and  still  harder  cheese,  that  had  to 
be  chopped,  not  cut,  and  were  smoking  our  pipes,  I 
remarked  that  after  all  one  might  have  a  worse  place 
to  sleep  in,  as  it  was  tolerably  clean  and  furnished 
with  a  large  bed,  besides  sundry  articles  of  men's 
wearing  apparel  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  suspended 
from  a  beam,  that  might  possibly  come  in  u?eful ; 
but  no  sooner  had  the  words  left  my  mouth  than  I 
felt  something  walking  over  my  feet,  and,  looking 
down,  I  saw  no  fewer  than  eight  mice  quietly  par- 
taking of  the  crumbs  that  had  fallen  from  our  feast. 
6  After  an  hour's  rest,  we  started  again,  much  more 
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refreshed  by  the  copious  draughts  of  water  we  had 
imbibed  from  the  fountain  near  the  door  of  the  chalet 
than  by  the  sour  wine  at  Lavey.  The  heat  was  soon 
insupportable ;  and  the  road  soon  ceasing  to  be  a  road 
at  all,  we  were  obliged  to  follow  the  bed  of  a  torrent 
so  steep,  so  choked  up  with  immense  rocks  and 
trunks  of  trees,  that  we  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
making  our  way,  crawling  on  hands  and  knees,  and 
leaving  a  good  deal  of  our  epidermis  on  the  sharp 
projections.  The  footing  was  often  so  insecure, 
through  the  looseness  of  the  stones,  and  the  decayed 
nature  of  the  blocks  of  wood  that  had  rested  there 
perhaps  for  ages,  that  in  a  few  seconds  we  often 
slipped  back  a  distance  it  had  taken  us  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  to  mount.  We  were  soon  wet  through 
with  wading  in  the  water  and  stumbling  into  holes 
where  the  water  was  deepest,  and  were  not  a  little 
pleased,  after  scrambling  up  a  horribly  steep  and 
dark  ravine,  to  find  ourselves  at  the  entrance  to  a 
small  wood,  through  which  a  narrow  path,  like  a 
sheep-track,  led  us  to  the  bed  of  another  torrent,  this 
time  a  dry  one.  This  sort  of  progression,  a  la  qua- 
drupede,  with  now  and  then  a  rest  in  the  shape  of  a 
march  upright  when  we  came  to  a  thicket  or  more 
level  bit  of  rock,  lasted  till  we  reached  the  chalets 
de  PHauty  where  we  were  to  sleep. 
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These  chalets  are  really  sheds  for  the  cows  that 
are  sent  there  for  summer  pasturage ;  and  in  one  of 
them,  not  one  whit  better  than  the  rest,  live  the  men 
who  have  the  care  of  the  cattle,  and  the  making  of 
the  cheese  and  butter.  For  this  trouble  they  are 
paid  six  francs  for  every  cow,  besides  a  percentage 
on  the  produce  of  the  dairy.  When  the  cattle  first 
go  up  to  these  pastures,  usually  the  end  of  May  or 
the  beginning  of  June,  the  yield  of  milk  from  each 
cow  is  ascertained  as  near  as  possible  by  weighing  it, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  season,  never  later  than  the 
beginning  of  October,  the  cheese  and  butter  are 
divided  accordingly.  These  beautiful  pasturages 
abound  all  over  the  Alps,  and  have  been  the  means 
of  affording  many  a  welcome  refuge  to  weary 
travellers. 

*  There  were  two  rooms  devoted  to  dairy  purposes ; 
in  one  the  cheese  and  butter  were  made,  and  in  the 
other  they  wrere  stored  ;  but  if  my  readers  are  pic- 
turing in  their  mind's  eye  a  delicately  sweet,  clean, 
bright  dairy,  such  as  we  so  much  love  to  see  in  Eng- 
land, they  would  be  wofully  disappointed  could  they 
be  transported  into  one  of1  these  mountain  vacheries. 
In  this  one,  which  was  a  fair  sample  of  all  I  have 
ever  seen,  all  the  light  came  from  the  door,  and 
there  being  no  chimney,  merely  a  hole  in  the  roof, 
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the  walls  were  begrimed  with  the  smoke  ascending 
from  a  wood  fire  required  for  the  cheese-making,  made 
between  two  stones  on  the  floor,  that  was  formed  of 
rough  lumps  of  rock  stuck  in  anyhow,  many  with 
spaces  between  full  of  water  or  whey.  There  was 
no  furniture  of  any  kind,  not  even  a  stool,  and  I  sup- 
pose none  was  needed ;  for  as  soon  as  the  work  is 
done,  the  men  creep  up  a  ladder  like  those  to  hen- 
roosts, slide  into  the  loft,  which  is  not  nearly  high 
enough  to  kneel  in,  and  lie  there  till  work  begins 
again.  The  dairy  utensils,  all  of  wood,  were  beau- 
tifully clean,  and  the  milk  and  cream  of  a  richness 
and  flavour  far  superior  to  any  I  have  ever  tasted 
at  Bex. 

6  The  men  were  very  civil,  making  up  a  good  fire 
to  dry  our  clothes;  and  when  that  operation  was  over, 
I  went  outside,  as  there  were  still  two  hours  more 
daylight,  to  take  some  sketches  and  enjoy  the  magni- 
ficent sight  of  a  sunset  amongst  the  mountains.  The 
view  from  this  point  was  immense ;  the  whole  ramifi- 
cation of  Mont  Blanc,  lighted  by  the  Alpengliihen, 
appeared  as  if  by  one  bound  you  could  clear  the 
space  between  and  alight  on  the  summit  of  'the 
monarch  of  mountains,'  though  the  distance  could 
not  have  been  less  than  thirty  miles.  Lac  Leman  I 
could  trace  to  Geneve,  and  by  a  shortening  effect  of 
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perspective  all  the  hills  directly  below  me  appeared 
level  with  the  valley,  and  immensely  increased  the 
apparent  extent  of  the  plains  bordering  both  sides  of 
the  Ehone.  When  I  had  gazed  my  fill,  I  rambled 
round  the  chalets  and  made  acquaintance  with  a  lot 
of  goats,  amongst  which  I  was  astonished  to  find 
some  with  four,  five,  and  even  six  horns.  When  I 
got  back  to  the  laiterie,  I  found  my  guide  fast  asleep, 
stretched  full  length  on  the  uneven  floor  before  the 
fire ;  and  not  succeeding  in  rousing  him  by  shouting, 
I  tried  the  experiment  of  a  coup  de  pied,  on  which 
he  turned  round  and  said  quite  simply,  "  You  woke 
me  by  coming  in  ; "  a  remark  that  convinced  me  he 
had  not  felt  the  kick,  and  must  be  endowed  with  the 
skin  of  a  rhinoceros. 

4  We  had  a  good  supper  of  delicious  cream,  cheese, 
and  bread;  after  which  we  all  squatted  round  the 
fire — a  luxury  always  very  acceptable  at  that  altitude 
after  sunset — for  half  an  hour,  talking  and  smoking 
our  pipes,  and  then  crept  to  our  dormitory  above  the 
cowsheds,  where  the  shepherds  told  us  we  should 
find  some  fresh  hay.  We  threw  ourselves  down 
without  undressing,  intending  to  start  at  two  o'clock 
so  as  to  reach  the  summit  by  sunrise ;  and  no  sooner 
had  my  head  touched  the  hay  than  I  was  asleep,  and 
dreamt  that  scores  of  people  with  goitres  were  prick- 
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ing  me  all  over  with  pins,  the  heads  of  which  were 
formed  of  smaller  goitres:  and  at  the  moment  of 
intensest  agony  I  broke  away  from  my  tormentors, 
and  awoke  to  the  reality  of  my  dream  in  the  shape 
of  myriads  of  fleas,  feasting  away  on  my  body  as  if 
they  had  not  every  day  an  opportunity  of  tasting 
foreign  dishes.  After  several  fruitless  attempts  to 
sleep,  I  crawled  down  and  lay  before  the  fire,  where 
I  managed  to  get  some  very  unrefreshing  sleep.  As 
for  my  guide,  he  slept  like  a  dormouse ;  and  soon 
after  two  o'clock  I  had  to  renew  my  experiment  of 
the  preceding  night,  which  had  the  effect  of  making 
him  rise  so  quickly  that  he  bumped  his  head  against 
the  rafters  and  bobbed  down  again  on  the  hay, 
where  he  lay  for  full  five  minutes  in  utter  bewilder- 
ment. 

6  After  swallowing  a  bowl  of  milk,  we  started  in 
good  earnest,  soon  leaving  the  chalets  far  behind  us, 
and  taking  a  narrow  path  in  better  order  than  the 
one  we  had  traversed  the  night  before,  leading  among 
fallen  rocks  and  scrubby  bits  of  almost  lifeless  trees, 
in  half  an  hour  we  were  ahead  of  the  last  signs  of 
vegetation,  and  thence  we  traversed  the  side  of  a 
range  of  nearly  perpendicular  rocks,  where  in  some 
parts  the  ledge  that  we  had  to  walk  on  was  little 
more  than  a  foot  broad.  On  our  right  were  preci- 
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pices,  and  on  our  left  our  shoulders  touched  the  wall 
of  rock  not  less  than  a  hundred  feet  high.  We 
advanced  slowly  and  with  extreme  caution  until  we 
gained  a  platform,  where  we  stood  still  for  a  few 
moments ;  and  whilst  there  I  saw  on  a  rock  to  my 
left  some  hundred  feet  above  me  what  at  the  first 
sight  I  believed  to  be  a  goat ;  but  almost  before  I 
could  call  the  guide's  attention  to  it,  I  saw  it  leap 
from  its  place  on  which  it  had  been  resting  over  a 
gap  not  less  than  twenty  feet  broad  and  alight  on 
the  rock  the  opposite  side ;  a  feat  that  told  me  at 
once  it  was  a  chamois,  even  before  the  guide  shouted 
it  out  to  me. 

'  From  this  platform  we  kept  along  a  goat-track  for 
about  half  a  mile,  and  then  all  traces  of  footpaths, 
even  of  animals,  disappeared.  At  this  point,  being 
rather  at  fault,  I  thought  I  might  as  well  test  the 
much-talked-of  abilities  of  my  companion  as  a  guide ; 
for  hitherto  I  had  led  the  way  while  he  had  reso- 
lutely kept  in  the  rear,  without  hazarding  a  remark 
as  to  whether  I  was  going  right  or  wrong :  so,  turning 
to  him,  I  said,  "Where  next?"  to  which  he  replied 
by  shaking  his  head,  and  then,  after  a  long  pause, 
during  which  he  scratched  his  head  and  stared  up  at 
the  sky,  he  let  fall  the  words,  "  The  path  is  gone." 
There  was  no  help  to  be  got  from  him,  so  I  resolved 
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to  put  into  practice  the  first  geometrical  axiom,  and 
turning  myself  towards  the  summit,  I  signed  to  my 
man,  guide  no  longer,  to  follow ;  and  up  we  went, 
climbing  on  our  hands  and  knees,  making  use  of  all 
sorts  of  projections  to  assist  us  in  our  ascent,  often 
pausing  for  want  of  breath,  not  daring  to  look  be- 
hind, but  keeping  our  eyes  on  the  summit,  red  with 
the  eastern  glow. 

6  About  an  hour  of  this  desperate  exercise  brought 
us  to  the  last  rock,  round  which  we  turned  and  scaled 
with  more  ease,  possibly  because  it  was  the  last,  than 
I  had  imagined  possible,  and  we  were  on  the  top  of 
La  Pointe  au  Fdvre,  eighty  feet  higher  than  its 
fellow  peak,  which  gives  the  name  of  Dent  de  Mor- 
cles  to  the  mountain.  There  we  remained  only  long 
enough  to  trace  out  the  road  to  be  taken  to  reach  the 
lower  peak,  a  more  difficult  task  than  the  one  we  had 
accomplished,  but  presenting  no  such  formidable 
dangers  and  difficulties  as  I  had  been  led  to  expect. 
Descending  from  our  elevation  as  rapidly  as  we  could, 
we  found  that  in  order  to  cross  the  chasm  between 
the  two,  we  must  pass  along  a  narrow  ridge  of  rocks 
with  scarcely  room  to  place  one  foot  after  the  other, 
where,  with  the  glacier  de  Martinet  on  one  side,  and 
multitudes  of  ragged  peaks  broken  by  the  thawing 
of  the  snow  on  the  other,  if  one  lost  his  balance  the 
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other  could  not  have  been  of  the  least  assistance  to 
him.  Each  one  took  care  of  himself,  I  keeping  my 
eyes  on  my  feet  till  about  two-thirds  over,  when 
feeling  a  giddiness  coming  over  me,  and  knowing 
that  I  must  conjure  up  a  strong  will  or  be  lost,  I 
looked  resolutely  down  on  each  side  of  me,  and  the 
result  proved  that  determination  was  all  that  was 
needed  to  overcome  the  vertigo.  After  some  ten 
minutes  of  this  tight-rope  dance,  we  reached  the  end 
of  the  ridge ;  and  then  there  was  only  about  200  feet 
of  easy  climbing  straight  ahead,  and  our '  feat  was 
accomplished. 

f  We  threw  ourselves  down  ;  I  to  regain  my  breath, 
as  for  the  last  half-hour  I  had  been  sensible  of  an 
increased  quickness  of  respiration :  and  I  may  remark 
that  it  was  after  I  passed  the  elevation  of  6,000 
feet,  as  near  as  I  could  guess,  that  I  first  felt  this 
unpleasant  sensation,  which  continued  until  I  was 
within  1,500  feet  of  the  top,  when  it  left  me,  and 
returned  as  I  was  climbing  the  last  peak.  Notwith- 
standing that  the  sun  had  risen  a  couple  of  hours 
when  we  reached  the  top,  I  felt  it  piercingly  cold, 
as  soon  as  the  glow  produced  by  the  severe  exercise 
had  passed  away,  and  I  was  compelled  to  swallow 
some  brandy  before  I  could  enjoy  the  sublime  scene. 
My  companion,  who  like  myself  had  not  eaten  any- 
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thing  that  morning,  set  himself  immediately  to  work 
to  diminish  our  stock  of  bread  and  cheese  —  an 
occupation  which  he  appeared  to  think  far  more 
sensible  than  getting  into  ecstasies  with  the  scenery ; 
and  doubtless  he  was  right,  as  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, for  he  had  more  than  once  seen  pretty  much 
the  same  from  a  lower  elevation,  and  would  doubt- 
less have  many  opportunities  of  doing  so  again, 
whilst  I  might  never  more  have  a  chance  of  behold- 
ing a  prospect  that,  in  my  opinion,  is  unrivalled 
even  in  Switzerland. 

<  The  first  object  my  eyes  rested  on  was,  as  usual, 
Lac  Leman,  like  a  sheet  of  burnished  gold,  with  the 
Ehone  issuing  from  it  at  the  further  end,  running 
its  course,  now  hidden  by  hills,  now  reappearing, 
until  it  was  finally  lost  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Jura.  Two  thousand  feet  below  me  on  the  right 
was  the  Lac  de  Fuilli,  black  and  gloomy,  in  a 
hollow  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  like  an  extinct 
crater;  further  on  towered  the  Grand  Muveran, 
with  its  three  glaciers,  looking  massive  enough  to 
crush  the  world.  At  its  foot,  the  lovely  valley  of 
Les  Plans,  and  the  village  of  Frenieres,  lay  smiling 
in  their  verdant  oases  of  emerald  green;  and  next 
to  the  Grand  Muveran,  the  Diablerets,  the  highest 
point,  the  Oldenhorn,  wrapped  in  its  eternal  white 
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shroud,  frowned  in  stern  and  savage  grandeur 
upon  the  desolation  and  ruin  made  by  their  fallen 
brethren  in  the  valleys  below.  Mont  Blanc,  lighted 
by  the  morning  sun,  looked  one  smooth  mass  of 
snow;  and  the  mighty  Khone,  on  the  near  side  of 
the  lake,  seemed  so  shrunk  in  volume,  that,  as  it 
rolled  its  slow  course  through  the  dimly-lighted 
valley,  I  could  compare  it  to  nothing  but  a  single 
grey  hair  in  a  thick  black  wig — a  very  mundane 
comparison  to  suggest  itself  on  those  heights  ;  but  it 
came,  and  the  reader  can  make  a  better  if  he  please. 
4  After  remaining  on  the  top  nearly  half  an  hour, 
we  commenced  our  descent  by  a  path  I  had  dis- 
cerned ]eading  by  the  Lac  de  Fuilli,  that  was  quite 
as  grim  and  dark  on  a  near  inspection  as  at  a 
distance;  thence  we  passed  at  a  rapid  rate  down 
some  steep  rocky  declivities,  through  some  pastures, 
a  wood,  the  bed  of  a  torrent,  down  some  more  rocks, 
then  through  another  wood  and  another  pasturage, 
and  by  some  chalets,  into  a  better  path,  and  finally 
reached  the  village  of  Outre-Khone  about  two 
o'clock.  There  we  had  dinner,  doing  justice  to 
the  homely  fare  afforded  by  the  little  auberge,  my 
appetite  being  no  longer  disturbed  by  the  con- 
templation of  the  sublime,  and  arrived  at  Bex,  nine 
miles  off,  soon  after  five.' 
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Picnic — A  French  Countess—  Christening  a  Cascade — Fre- 
nieres — Les  Plans — Pension  Bernard — Search  for  Snow — 
Snowballing  in  June — Exciting  Pastime — The  Lost  Child — 
Happy  Valley — Interior  of  a  Chalet. 

WHEN  I  look  back  on  past  events,  my  life  appears 
as  a  varied  landscape,  in  which  the  mountains,  the 
most  prominent  features,  correspond  to  those  bright 
and  happy  portions  of  my  existence  on  which  the 
memory  first  seizes ;  the  chasms  and  abysses  so  deep 
and  sombre,  to  the  dark  and  troubled  times  from 
which  my  thoughts  involuntarily  shrink;  and  the 
level  plains,  to  those  more  tranquil  periods,  during 
which  my  existence  moved  on  without  variation  or 
disturbance.  Some  few  days  there  are,  brighter 
and  happier  than  any  others,  that  are  more  clearly 
defined  in  my  remembrance,  like  the  mountain-tops 
that  are  the  first  to  hail  the  rising  sun,  and  the  last 
to  wish  him  good-night ;  and  most  assuredly,  of  all 
these,  the  one  on  which  I  love  most  to  dwell,  is  a 
day  spent  in  a  picnic  aux  Plans,  'the  Elysian 
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fields/  as  my  children  have  christened  the  place, 
where  afterwards  we  spent  the  golden  time  of  the 
mountain  summer  in  such  perfect  happiness,  that 
to  speak  of  it  calls  up  the  extremest  sensations  of 
pleasure  and  pain ;  for,  in  the  recollection  of  such  a 
time,  there  is  always  mingled  the  apprehension  that 
days  so  bright  can  never  come  again. 

Before  I  give  an  account  of  our  long  sojourn  there, 
I  must  let  my  readers  share  this  picnic,  the  most 
enjoyable  of  all  the  many  we  have  enjoyed  there. 
It  is  not  always  that  our  good  intentions  with  regard 
to  picnics  are  crowned  with  the  success  they 
deserve;  there  are  so  many  conflicting  elements 
that  come  into  opposition,  or  are  cruel  enough  not 
to  take  into  consideration  all  the  trouble  and 
concern  you  have  undergone  to  arrange  the  affair ; 
such  as  the  weather,  which  is  decidedly  unfavourable 
to  such  parties,  and  must,  I  think,  be  a  member  of 
some  so-called  religious  sect,  opposed  to  rational 
amusements  amongst  the  people;  the  tempers,  tastes, 
and  health  of  the  company;  the  falling  lame  of 
one  or  more  of  the  horses  as  you  are  just  on  the 
point  of  starting ;  besides  many  minor  annoyances, 
such  as  the  hamper  containing  the  champagne,  or 
the  ham  that  was  to  have  flavoured  the  cold  chicken, 
having  been  left  behind  through  the  carelessness  of  a 
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domestic,  or  a  little  jealousy  among  the  ladies :  but  this 
time  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell — a  simile  that 
does  not  hold  good  here,  where  they  ring  none  on  such 
occasions.  The  weather  was  superbly  lovely;  nothing 
was  forgotten,  because  we  helped  ourselves ;  every- 
body was  in  health,  good  temper,  and  high  spirits  ; 
and  even  the  little  baby,  who  must  go  everywhere, 
and  might  have  been  voted  a  nuisance  by  crusty  old 
bachelors  and  antiquated  spinsters,  only  added  to  the 
general  enjoyment  by  his  merry  tricks  and  good- 
humour. 

Crowded  picnics  being  a  nuisance  only  second  to 
crowded  dinner-parties,  I  never  invite  more  than 
six  in  addition  to  our  own  rather  numerous  family, 
and  on  this  occasion  we  had  but  four,  the  two  Counts 
L — g,  pere  etfils,  who  had  been  summoned,  the  one 
from  Lisbon,  where  he  was  attache  to  the  Prussian 
embassy  there,  the  other  from  his  estate  in  Silesia, 
to  see  the  brother-in-law  of  the  elder  who  had  been 
taken  seriously  ill  at  the  Hotel  in  Bex,  and  being 
a  millionaire,  was  worth  looking  after ;  and  the  Count 

de  C ,  with  his  new  young  wife,  dressed  a  la 

Louis  Quatorze,  the  gayest  of  gay  Frenchwomen,  who 
had  a  mortal  dread  of  horses  in  any  shape  or  place, 
and  as  she  couldn't  walk  or  wouldn't  walk,  from  dis- 
inclination or  coquetry,  or  a  spice  of  both,  was  con- 

L  2 
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stantly  jumping  in  and  out  of  the  carriages,  now 
riding  a  little,  now  walking  a  little,  now  leaning  on 
one  gentleman's  arm,  now  on  another,  then  enticing 
her  husband  to  carry  her  a  little  bit,  and  saying  and 
doing  such  grotesquely  absurd  things  in  her  real  or 
affected  alarms,  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  laugh 
at  her,  and  like  her  too,  as  she  was  the  best-tempered 
little  creature  possible.  The  count,  whom  she  had 
married  after  a  seven  days'  acquaintance,  the  alliance 
having  been  arranged  by  the  heads  of  the  respective 
families  according  to  the  French  mode,  had  lately 
purchased  an  estate  in  the  neighbourhood,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  Bex;  and  as  she  usually 
visited  us  every  fine  day,  and  dared  not  for  worlds 
venture  in  the  carriage,  her  pedestrian  powers, 
though  still  nothing  to  boast  of,  had  considerably 
improved  since  making  our  acquaintance.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Countess  and  the  baby,  which 
she  nursed  as  a  child  would  a  doll,  exclaiming, 
6  Qv?il  est  joli !  '  c  Qu'il  est  charmant ! '  '  Leetle 
darling ! '  all  the  English  she  had  learned,  to  every 
one  who  approached  her,  none  of  us  made  much 
use  of  the  carriages  during  the  ascent  to  Les  Plans, 
which  occupies  three  hours  when  there  are  no  un- 
necessary delays. 

The    morning  was   too   fresh,  too  beautiful,  the 
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scenery  too  riante,  to  permit  us  to  be  idle,  and  there 
were  too  many  lovely  flowers  to  be  gathered  and 
delicious  strawberries  to  be  eaten.  How  lovely  the 
Avenpon  looked  !  Not  the  Avencon  of  Morcles,  but  of 
La  Varraz,  a  snow-fed  stream  and  the  most  pictur- 
esque in  the  world,  rushing,  foaming  along ;  now 
forming  the  most  enchanting  cascades  over  the  huge 
rocks  that  lay  in  its  course,  now  white  as  the  snow 
from  which  it  springs ;  there  widened  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  goodly  river,  and  here  narrowed  almost  to 
a  stride  by  the  contracting  of  the  gorge  through 
which  it  forces  its  way.  It  is  our  companion  all 
along  the  route,  nearly  on  a  level  with  us  as  we 
leave  the  village;  but  as  we  turn  round  the  mountain 
among  the  beech  and  chestnut  woods,  we  hear  and 
see  it  hundreds  of  feet  below,  winding  in  and  out 
until  it  meets  us  again  at  Frenieres  more  lovely  than 
before,  when  we  again  say  good-bye  to  it  for  a  time, 
but  without  losing  the  sound  of  its  musical  murmur- 
ing, and  cross  it  once  more  as  we  turn  into  the  valley 
of  Les  Plans. 

The  boys  had  their  butterfly  nets,  and  many  a 
lovely  prisoner  was  caught  that  morning,  that  met 
with  an  untimely  fate,  to  have  its  beauty  preserved 
and  admired  after  death,  an  enviable  immortality  for 
a  butterfly.  I  have  quite  forgotten  to  mention  three 
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very  important  members  of  our  party,  who  certainly 
were  not  the  least  amusing  nor  the  least  admired, 
namely,  two  Mont  St.  Bernard  dogs  and  a  little 

Spitz  that  we  had  brought  from  S ,  who  was  so 

fond  of  the  strawberries  that  it  was  always  a  race 
who  should  reach  them  first.  Sometimes  we  called 
a  halt  to  count  and  collect  our  scattered  forces : 
for  though  the  road  is  a  good  one,  the  precipices  are 
steep ;  and  among  such  a  mad-cap  company,  one 
might  have  taken  a  fancy  to  a  roll  head- over-heels, 
or  a  bath  in  the  Avenpon. 

When  we  were  about  two-thirds  of  our  way  to 
Frenieres,  we  stopped  at  the  pretty  waterfall  that  has 
been  called  after  M —  since  our  first  visit  to  Bex, 
for  the  purpose  of  rechristening  it  in  due  form,  and 
drinking  to  its  prosperity  in  the  pure  element ;  but  we 
all  sobered  down  a  little  when  we  passed  from  under 
the  shade  of  the  beech  woods,  and  had  to  trudge  the 
long  reach  of  level  ground,  with  the  sun  shining 
full  upon  our  heads,  that  extends  for  nearly  two 
miles  before  and  after  reaching  the  village  of  Fre- 
nieres, though  there  are  some  delightful  resting- 
places  by  the  way  even  there  :  one  a  fountain  with 
two  streams  of  water ;  one  slightly  warm,  at  which 
the  most  timid  water-drinker  might  slake  his  thirst ; 
the  other  icy  cold,  and  said  to  be  the  purest  stream 
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in  the  district ;  and  another,  a  clump  of  cherry  trees 
with  fruit  as  sour  as  the  morella,  and  for  that  reason 
all  the  more  acceptable  to  hot  thirsty  travellers. 

There  is  no  more  lovely  collection  of  chalets  in 
the  Alps  than  those  that  form  the  village  of  Fre- 
nieres ;  and  nowhere  do  I  remember  having  seen  the 
rich  brown  of  the  wood  of  which  they  are  con- 
structed contrast  more  finely  with  the  grey  rocks  and 
dark  pine  forests  than  at  this  spot,  where  everyone 
must  stop  to  admire,  and  envy  the  lot  of  those  whose 
6  lines  have  been  cast  in  such  pleasant  places.'  After 
passing  the  saw-mill  beyond  the  village,  you  are 
sure  to  meet  numbers  of  women  and  children  with 
baskets  full  of  the  most  tempting  raspberries  they 
have  been  gathering  on  the  hills  cleared  of  timber, 
and  are  only  too  glad  to  dispose  of  at  the  low  prices 
asked,  3d.  and  4c?.  for  a  basket  holding  from  two  to 
three  quarts.  We  laid  in  a  stock  of  fruit  from  these 
Pomonas,  and  were  not  sorry  to  enter  the  pine-woods 
soon  after,  where  we  found  Count  Fritz,  who  with  our 
youngest  girl  had  gone  ahead  of  us  since  the  cascade 
M — ,  seated  on  an  immense  rock  in  the  midst  of  a 
splendid  waterfall,  the  melting  of  the  snows  greatly 
adding  to  the  beauty  of  an  object  that  in  the  fall  of  the 
year  cannot  boast  of  enough  water  to  drown  a  kitten. 

About  half  a  mile  further,  we  came  to  a  place 
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where  there  is  a  stout  rail  fastened  from  tree  to  tree 
to  prevent  persons  falling  down  a  frightful  precipice, 
narrow,  but  200  ft.  deep,  and  as  straight  as  an  arrow 

down  to  the  river :  and  here  the  two  Counts  L 

commenced  upheaving  stones,  which  they  rolled  to 
the  edge,  and  then  pitched  into  the  abyss  beneath. 
This  pastime  was  quite  a  passion  with  them  both, 
and  it  seemed  quite  as  impossible  for  them  to 
pass  a  precipice  without  stopping  to  crash  some 
rocks  down  it,  as  for  Lulu,  our  Spitz,  to  see  a 
mouse  and  not  kill  it.  It  was  quite  delightful  to  see 
the  eager  boyish  zest  with  which  they  searched  for 
the  biggest  rocks  they  could  move ;  the  excitement 
with  which  they  followed  the  huge  mass  as  it  smashed 
along,  and  at  last  leaped  into  the  torrent.  At  the 
bridge  of  Les  Plans,  the  road  divides ;  the  right- 
hand  branch  continuing  to  ascend  the  sides  of  the 
mountain  till  it  reaches  the  Plateau  of  the  Pont  de 
Nant,  where  we  were  to  dine  :  the  other,  crossing  the 
bridge,  passes  in  front  of  the  chalets  which  form 
the.  hamlet  of  Les  Plans,  and  again  joins  the  main 
road  after  forming  a  semicircle  of  about  half  a  mile 
in  length. 

I  must  not  stop  now  to  describe  Les  Plans ;  I  should 
linger  too  long,  and  we  were  all  ravenously  hungry  : 
so,  after  leaving  the  carriages  at  the  chalets,  with 
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directions  to  the  cockers  to  follow  with  the  hampers 
as  quickly  as  possible,  we  resolutely  shut  our  eyes  to 
the  deliciously  cool-looking  pension  of  Madame 
Bernard,  that  seemed  to  invite  us  to  enter  and  dine, 
and  set  off  at  a  one-o'clock  pace,  as  I  have  heard  it 
called  in  Manchester,  to  get  over  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible the  mile  and  a  half  of  hard  walking  that  still 
separated  us  from  the  Pont  de  Nant  and  our  dinner. 
But  by  the  time  we  reached  the  last  strong  pull  of 
five  minutes'  hard  climbing,  more  than  one  was 
inclined  to  think  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
yielded  to  the  seductions  of  Madame  Bernard's  cool 
shady  dining-room  out  of  doors,  as  you  see  them  in 
many  a  mountain  chalet. 

Up  the  steep  bit  we  went,  scattered  over  the  hill 
like  a  flock  of  goats ;  and  even  the  little  countess, 
inspired  by  the  examples  around  her,  valiantly 
clutched  an  alpenstock,  and  vowed  she  would  ascend 
unhelped  and  alone ;  but,  alas  for  the  instability  of 
all  human  resolves,  and  of  a  countess's  in  particular ! 
she  had  not  achieved  half  the  distance  to  the  top, 
when  she  uttered  a  piercing  scream.  Her  long  dress 
was  fast  in  the  ground  with  the  point  of  the  alpenstock 
stuck  through  it,  and  she  could  not  move  a  step. 
Down  rushed  the  gentlemen,  and  after  an  infinite 
variety  of  stratagems  she  was  set  free,  and  carried, 
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nolens  volens,  to  the  platform  where  the  rest  of  the 
party  were  already  seated  on  the  soft  turf,  cooled  by 
the  sight  of  the  glaciers,  and  discussing  which  was 
the  most  convenient  and  agreeable  spot  to  dine  in ; 
as  if  anyone  ever  dined  on  that  plateau  but  at  the 
picnic  stone,  to  which  we  old  frequenters  of  the  place 
led  the  rest ;  and  then  snow  must^  be  procured  to  ice 
the  champagne,  when  it  arrived;  and  accordingly 
Fritz  and  the  boys  set  off  up  the  narrow  valley  to 
the  right,  where  they  were  sure  they  should  find 
some  in  no  time.  I  said  nothing  to  damp  their 
ardour,  but  as  soon  as  they  were  off,  I  told  Count 

L that,  on  my  last  visit  there  about  a  month 

before,  I  had  seen  in  a  hollow  of  the  rocks,  not  a 
great  way  off,  a  large  quantity  that  had  collected 
from  the  falling  of  avalanches,  and  that  if  he  would 
take  a  basket,  I  was  sure  he  would  be  able  to  fill  it, 
and  be  back  again  almost  before  his  son  was  out  of 
sight.  So  off  he  set  with  the  rest  of  the  children  in 
high  glee  at  the  idea  of  stealing  a  march  on  Fritz ; 
and  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  saw  him 
returning  with  enough  to  supply  a  Lord  Mayor's 
feast,  which  he  exhibited  in  triumph  to  the  '  boys,' 
who  did  not  come  back  for  nearly  an  hour,  after 
having  searched  in  all  the  nooks  and  crevices  with- 
out discovering  any  but  a  very  small  quantity,  and 
that  awfully  dirty. 
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But  all  this  time  no  dinner  came.  6  The  drivers 
must  be  getting  drunk.'  We  had  been  there  an 
hour,  and  no  signs  of  them,  and  we  were  just  sending 

off  Count  C ,  who,  being  the  fattest,  had  most 

need  of  exercise,  in  search  of  the  hampers,  when  we 
caught  sight  of  the  men  in  the  road  below,  walking  as 
leisurely  as  if  there  were  no  appetites  to  be  satisfied. 
Away  we  all  ran  to  quicken  the  approach  of  the 
eatables;  and  what  a  rush  was  made  on  the  cold 
sausage  and  mutton  when  they  were  unpacked !  I 
was  obliged  to  keep  guard  with  a  large  knife  and 
fork  to  prevent  it  being  devoured  before  the  cloth 

was  laid,  and  get  M to  distribute  lumps  of  bread 

and  cheese  to  take  off  the  edge  of  their  appetites 
before  attacking  the  meats.  The  champagne  had 
been  delivered  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Count 

C ,  and  when  all   was  ready   we   fell   to   with 

appetites  that  would  have  seasoned  a  horse.  What  a 
merry  dinner  that  was !  Never  was  there  a  more 
joyous  one,  and  everything  was  so  good.  The  bur- 
gundy just  suited  the  cold  mutton  and  chicken ; 
whilst  the  champagne  agreed  with  the  sausage ;  and 

the  punch,  concocted  by  M ,  was  just  the  thing 

to  aid  digestion  after  the  quantities  of  bread  and 
cheese  with  which  we  finished  up  the  meal ;  after 
which  we  fell  to  eating  the  snow  in  lieu  of  ices,  and 
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then,  as  the  gentlemen  would  keep  all  the  cold  coffee 
to  themselves,  we  began  snowballing  in  June;  a  sport 
that  was  kept  up  for  full  seven  minutes,  and  then 
was  terminated  by  everybody  laughing  till  he  was 
too  weak  to  play  any  more. 

Then  the  cigars  and  pipes,  the  countess  smoking 
her  cigarette,  were  brought  out,  and  a  rest  of  half  an 
hour  prepared  us  for  a  walk  we  proposed  to  take  to 
the  chalets  du  Nant,  as  if  any  of  us  ever  entertained 
the  slightest  idea  of  being  able  to  keep  up  an  even 
amount  of  energy,  in  the  gay  humour  we  were  all 
in,  sufficient  to  carry  us  over  a  league  of  the 
roughest  ground  imaginable ;  but  no  one,  of  course, 
expressed  a  doubt  of  their  capabilities,  and  would 
not,  I  am  convinced,  if  a  proposal  had  been  made  to 
scale  the  Grand  Muveran  before  sunset !  Every- 
body wanted  to  carry  the  baby,  who  had  partaken 
of  the  chicken  in  the  shape  of  a  drumstick,  and  the 

contest  ended  in  Count  L carrying  him  off  in 

triumph  on  his  shoulders,  looking  like  a  Hercules 
with  an  infant  Cupid.  '  Quelle  horreur  I '  screamed 
the  Countess,  as  she  stumbled  among  the  rocks 
with  which  the  narrow  valley,  sometimes  little  more 
than  a  gorge,  is  everywhere  strewn ;  giant  Titans 
that  have  lain  there  for  ages,  some  half  buried  in 
the  earth,  and  covered  with  the  loveliest  verdure, 
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mosses,  flowers,  fruits,  the  scarlet  strawberries  peep- 
ing out  so  invitingly  from  the  green,  forcing  us  to 
linger  and  gather ;  sometimes  the  path,  which  the 
feet  of  generations  had  worn  in  and  out  among  the 
rocks,  wherever  they  were  so  fallen  as  to  admit  of  a 
passage,  led  down  to  the  stream,  with  the  pretty 
name  of  Eau  Claire,  which  joins  the  Avencon  below 
the  Pont  de  Nant ;  and  of  course  everybody  wanted 
to  drink,  being  thirsty  after  the  sausage ;  and  some 
mischief-loving  child  sprinkled  Count  Fritz's  face, 
who  returned  the  compliment  in  kind,  which  led 
to  everybody  sprinkling  everybody ;  and  then  the 
Countess,  being  '  used  up '  by  her  protracted  exer- 
tions, and  having  exhausted  her  stock  of  exclama- 
tions, declared  she  could  not  move  an  inch  further, 
in  proof  of  which  she  sank  down  all  of  a  heap  ; 

and  then  the  good  Count  L proposed  to  carry 

her  Lady  Lancheon  fashion,  and  after  a  seat  had 
been  constructed,  she  was  lifted  on  to  it  by  Fritz, 
and  transported  gaily  enough  till  her  two  bearers 
began  to  think  it  no  joke  carrying  eight  stones  on  a 
.  rough  road  up  a  rising  ground,  with  the  thermometer 
at  ninety  degrees,  and  a  halt  was  proposed,  and  we 
set  to  picking  strawberries,  while  the  elder  Count, 
who  had  spied  out  a  hill  covered  with  loose  boulders 
that  were  just  the  thing  for  rolling,  crossed  the 
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stream  by  a  bridge  of  snow  formed  by  an  avalanche, 
and  having  ascended  the  mountain  opposite  to  a 
considerable  height,  commenced  his  favourite  pas- 
time. To  have  seen  him  striding  away  at  such 
a  tremendous  rate  up  those  steep  places,  among 
loose  stones,  catching  here  at  a  bush,  there  at  a 
firmer  piece  of  rock,  one  would  have  imagined  he 
was  under  thirty,  instead  of  nearly  sixty,  and  we  all 
agreed  that  we  should  like  to  know  his  secret  for 
preserving  to  that  age  a  frame  so  vigorous  and 
elastic,  a  face  without  a  wrinkle,  and  hair  unstreaked 
with  grey.  '  Look  out  there  below/  he  holloaed 
out  in  English,  as  he  discharged  one  stone  after 
another,  and  hurled  them  down  the  hill,  tearing  up 
the  soil,  sometimes  splitting  other  stones  in  their 
course,  or  stopping  short  against  a  tree,  but  oftener 
leaping  with  tremendous  bounds  into  and  over  the 
stream.  After  about  ten  minutes  of  this  exciting 
game,  he  mounted  still  higher,  and  disappeared  in  a 
wood ;  when  Fritz,  the  best  of  sons,  took  it  into  his 
head  to  go  in  search  of  him,  if  the  girls,  who  were 
always  up  to  any  amount  of  mountain-climbing, 
would  go  too,  the  rest  promising  to  wait  till  they 
returned,  which  one  of  the  party  was  very  near 
doing  pretty  quickly,  having  rolled  back  many  yards, 
without  further  damage  than  a  few  scratches;  and 
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before  they  were  far  on  the  ascent  there  was  the 
Count  again  pushing  before  him  a  stone  large  enough 
to  crush  a  house,  with  which  he  was  to  give  an 
effective  finale  to  the  exhibition. 

By  the  time  all  were  collected  together  again,  we 
discovered  that  the  sun  no  longer  burned  so  fiercely, 
and  that  if  we  were  to  make  any  stay  at  Les  Plans, 
it  would  not  do  to  have  any  more  lingering  in  the 
narrow  valley,  and  we  accepted  without  murmuring 
the  excuse  afforded  by  the  Countess's  inability  to 
use  her  feet,  and  turned  our  faces  homewards,  though 
we  stoutly  persisted  that,  if  it  had. not  been  for  that, 
we  should  have  reached  the  pasturages  and  drunk 
our  cream.  But  where  was  my  eldest  boy  ?  Not  two 
minutes  before,  I  had  seen  him  stepping  from  rock 
to  rock,  collecting  plants  and  insects.  '  He  could 
not  be  far.'  '  No  harm  could  have  come  to  him.' 
cHe  was  so  careful,  and  there  was  no  deep  water 
near.'  Such  were  the  consolations  uttered  in  my 
ears  as  some  ran  this  way  and  others  that,  shouting 
his  name,  no  answer  but  the  echo  coming  back  to  us  ; 
and  just  as  our  alarm  was  becoming  serious,  appeared 
the  kind  Fritz  with  the  lost  child,  who,  it  seems,  had 
lingered  behind,  occupied  in  his  absorbing  pursuit, 
and,  not  hearing  of  our  change  of  plans,  had  gone  on 
towards  the  chalets,  until  he  began  to  think  we  were 
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long  coming  up  with  him,  and  was  retracing  his  steps, 
when  he  met  Count  Fritz ;  but,  alas !  he  must  be 
punished  for  lingering — he  had  been  admonished 
not  to  do  so  before,  and  this  threatened  painful 
termination  to  our  day's  pleasure  was  near  casting  a 
cloud  over  our  happiness,  when  our  united  pleadings 
effected  a  sort  of  compromise — the  question  to  be 
settled  by  a  jury  on  our  arrival  at  Les  Plans. 

The  discussion  was  hardly  ended  by  the  time  we 
reached  the  picnic  tone,  the  countess  managing, 
with  the  aid  of  two  gentlemen  and  a  stick,  to  crawl 
all  the  way,  and  even  ventured  to  return  thence  to 
the  hamlet  by  a  much  more  difficult  but  more  pic- 
turesque path  than  the  one  we  took  in  going,  leading 
by  the  bank  of  the  Avencon.  Les  Plans  was  bathed  in 
a  flood  of  golden  sunlight  when  we  reached  it,  and 
we  were  glad  to  sit  down  on  a  bench  under  the  over- 
hanging roof  of  Madame  Bernard's  beautiful  chalet. 
We  declined  the  good  old  lady's  hearty  invitation  to 
enter,  preferring  to  sit  outside  and  inhale  the  fra- 
grance of  the  little  garden  that  separated  her  chalet 
from  that  of  her  neighbour's,  a  venerable  but  active 
octogenarian,  who  was  busy  among  the  bachelor's 
buttons,  fuchsias,  sweet  williams,  and  lavender-trees, 
with  which  the  borders  were  filled.  As  we  looked 
on  the  lovely  scene,  the  little  plain,  nowhere  half  a 
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mile  broad,  so  brightly  green,  nestling  among  the 
mountains,  the  chalets  so  picturesquely  placed  in  an 
irregular  semicircle  almost  at  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
covered  with  richly-wooded  pastures  that  bound  it 
to  the  north ;  while,  on  the  opposite  side,  the  Avenpon, 
fringed  with  trees,  forms  a  graceful  curve  within  the 
boundary  of  the  mountains,  that  seem  to  touch  the 
skies, — we  said  to  one  another  that  no  sweeter  spot 
could  be  found  on  earth. 

At  the  eastern  end  rise  the  Argentine  and  the 
Grand  Muveran,  its  glaciers  of  Plans  Neve  appearing 
to  touch  the  woods,  filling  the  space  between  the 
hamlet  and  the  Pont  de  Nant ;  while  to  the  west,  if 
you  mount  a  gentle  rising,  you  can  see  far,  far  away, 
over  hill  and  dale  and  river,  till  the  eye  can  see  no 
more.  'Let  us  come  and  spend  the  two  hottest 

months  of  the  summer  here,'  I  exclaimed  to  M . 

Why  not  ?  '  The  next  chalet  was  to  let,'  said  Madame 
Bernard ;  and  away  she  trotted  across  the  garden  to 
speak  to  the  old  lady  who  was  now  examining  her 
fine  stock  of  bees  that  sent  forth  a  ceaseless  hum, 
and  speedily  returned  with  the  intelligence  that  we 
could  inspect  the  chalet,  which  we  almost  filled,  as 
everyone  must  give  an  opinion  upon  its  merits.  It 
was  pronounced  '  delightful,'  '  so  primitive,'  ( so 
pastoral ; '  there  we  could  at  last  realise  our  long- 
M 
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cherished  dream  of  living  a  la  Suisse.  The  long, 
low,  narrow,  dark  kitchen,  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  dwelling,  with  an  immense  flat  stone 
laid  on  the  ground  in  lieu  of  a  cooking-stove,  at 
which  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  fish  from  fowl, 
was  pronounced  superior  to  all  modern  inventions. 
What  soups  we  could  concoct  there  !  what  pates  in  the 
tourti&res !  What  darling  bedrooms,  two  leading  out  of 
the  kitchen  with  roofs  not  six  feet  from  the  floors, 
and  tiniest  articles  of  pine-wood  furniture !  What 
fun  to  go  out  into  the  court,  ascend  by  a  ladder  to 
the  remaining  bedrooms,  two  leading  from  a  balcony, 
while  a  passage,  so  low  that  your  head  described  a 
right  angle  with  your  feet  in  walking  through  it, 
conducted  to  the  others  that  looked  over  the  plain 
across  which  the  people  were  coming  to  milk  their 
goats.  There  were  enough  rooms,  and  one  to  spare 
for  visitors ;  the  Countess  would  come  and  play  the 
Phillis  if  we  could  find  a  Corydon.  There  was  abun- 
dance of  everything;  a  stack  of  wood,  and  all  so  clean, 
that  before  we  set  off  on  our  return  to  Bex,  we 
had  agreed  with  the  owner  to  take  it  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  summer,  our  engagement  to  com- 
mence in  a  fortnight. 

Then  Madame  Bernard    brought   some  wine   to 
drink  all  sorts  of  good  wishes  for  our  stay  there,  and 
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a  jury  was  empanneled  to  try  the  little  truant,  who 
defended  himself  and  was  acquitted,  on  pleading 
that  he  had  not  been  behind  but  before ;  and  when 
that  was  over,  the  carriages  were  ready,  and  there 
was  a  contest  with  the  Countess,  who  dared  not  go 
home  unless  we  allowed  her  to  have  a  seat  in  our 
vehicle  drawn  by  a  sober  old  horse,  whose  steadiness 
she  had  once  before  tested ;  and  accordingly  she 

mounted  by  the  side  of  M ,  declaring  she  dared 

not  allow  anyone  else  to  drive  her,  and  in  her  fear 
holding  his  arm  so  tightly,  that  it  was  pinched  black 
and  blue  for  a  week  after.  The  pedestrians  reached 
Bex  before  us  who  were  in  the  carriages ;  and  as 
we  gave  our  charge  into  the  hands  of  her  husband, 
who  was  awaiting  our  arrival  on  the  steps  of  the 
hotely  she  kissed  us  all  on  both  cheeks,  and  vowed 
she  would  buy  the  (  bon  chevalj  that  had  brought 
her  down  so  safely. 


M  2 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Strange  [Laws— Debtor  and  Creditor — Prince  Vladimir — 
Prince  and  Principle — Better  than  a  Duel — Suspicion — 
Affecting  Leave-taking — Dupes — '  A  Leaf  from  Charivari ' — 
Rather  cool. 

AMONG  the  queer  laws  in  this  canton,  those  re- 
lating to  the  recovery,  or  rather  non-recovery,  of 
debts  are  not  the  least  curious ;  and  when  one  has 
learned  how  next  to  impossible  it  is  to  force  pay- 
ment, one  wonders  still  more  at  the  extraordinary 
amount  of  credit  a  stranger  can  have  among  the 
people,  who  every  season  lose  what  to  them  are 
considerable  sums,  from  the  cupidity  of  dishonest 
travellers,  who,  aware  of  the  laxity  of  the  law  in  this 
respect,  come  here  expressly  to  take  advantage  of  it : 
and  the  most  astonishing  fact  of  all  is  that  the 
sufferers  never  appear  to  grow  any  wiser  from  ex- 
perience, but  allow  additional  bills  to  be  run  up  by 
the  very  individuals  from  whom  they  have  been 
unable  to  obtain  payment  of  former  accounts. 

Usually,  the  utmost  that  is  done  in  the  way  of 
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endeavour  to  recover  a  debt  is  to  ask  for  the  money, 
and  very  politely  too,  without  the  shadow  of  a 
threat,  that  every  debtor  knows  is  writ  in  water;  but 
if  a  creditor  is  so  cruel  as  to  take  the  case  before  the 
Court  and  judgment  be  given  in  his  favour,  the 
law  enacts  that  he  can  apply  for  an  order  to  seize 
either  the  person  or  the  effects  of  the  delinquent : 
but  there  are  so  many  tedious  delays  and  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  getting  the  order,  and  when  got  it  is  so 
easy  to  be  evaded,  that  most  people  prefer  to  wait 
and  trust  a  little  more,  in  the  hope  of  matters  mend- 
ing, to  proceeding  to  extremities,  which  after  all  is 
only  throwing  good  money  after  bad.  But  sup- 
posing that  an  order  has  been  got  to  seize  the  effects 
of  a  debtor,  he  has  only  to  protest  against  the 
seizure,  and  the  affair  is  quashed,  until  judgment 
has  been  given  against  him  a  second  time :  and  this 
farce  can  be  repeated  once  more  before  the  unfor- 
tunate creditor  can  touch  a  sausage,  or,  if  he  have  a 
fancy  to  securing  his  person  instead  of  his  goods,  the 
arrest  must  take  place  after  sunrise  or  before  sunset — 
a  regulation,  one  would  imagine,  made  expressly  to 
allow  the  rogues  plenty  of  time  for  escaping  to  the 
neighbouring  canton  of  Geneve,  where  no  one  can 
touch  him,  or  if  he  take  it  easy  and  surrender,  the 
creditor  has  to  pay  a  franc  and  a  half  a  day  so  long 
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as  he  remains  in  prison  ;  and  then,  when  the  term  of 
his  incarceration  is  expired,  he  walks  out,  and  the 
poor  creditor  cannot  afterwards  touch  a  centime. 

Hotel-keepers  incur  the  heaviest  losses ;  and  the 
only  consolation  they  ever  receive  is  in  being  told  by 
the  Court,  'that  if  they  had  not  trusted  so  much,  they 
would  have  lost  less  ;  that  it  was  simply  un  abus  de 
confiance,  and  they  ought  to  have  presented  their 
bills  earlier,  and  then  they  would  have  known  whe- 
ther the  person  in  question  intended  to  pay ; '  a  pro- 
ceeding that  would  not  be  productive  of  the  desired 
result  if  all  landlords  were  as  kind  and  as  tender- 
hearted as  my  friend  Wagner,  who,  especially  if  the 
poor  devil  pulled  a  long  face,  would  be  likely  to  trust 
him  ten  times  more,  and  lend  him  a  hundred  francs 
into  the  bargain.  If  an  hotel-keeper  have  a  sus- 
picion that  all  is  not  right  with  a  visitor,  he  has  the 
choice  of  two  alternatives :  one,  to  turn  him  out  of 
his  house  and  lose  all  chance  of  getting  his  money ; 
the  other,  to  seize  his  luggage.  And  it  must  be  stated, 
that  if  the  suspecte  has  a  wife,  she  can  save  whatever 
she  claims  as  her  own  from  getting  into  his  hands, 
and  send  off  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the  principal 
town  in  the  canton  for  an  order  from  the  Tribunal 
Cantonal,  authorising  him  to  detain  it  until  his  bill 
be  paid ;  but  if  this  order  should  not  arrive  in  twenty- 
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four  hours  from  the  moment  of  seizure,  the  owner 
can  claim  his  goods,  and  be  off,  blessing  his  stars 
that  at  last  he  has  found  a  land  where  rogues  go 
free. 

Since  coming  here,  I  have  seen  and  heard  many 
cases  of  swindling,  of  such  cool,  unblushing,  bare- 
faced impudence  on  the  one  side,  and  so  much  easy, 
unsuspecting,  simple  confidence  on  the  other,  as 
could  not  be  equalled  in  any  other  country  in 
Europe.  One  of  the  most  amusing  was  an  affair  that 
happened  last  summer  but  one  ;  and  I  have  selected 
it  from  among  many  others,  as  it  seems  to  illustrate 
more  things  than  the  unworldliness  of  the  cheated. 
Not  many  weeks  before  our  picnic  at  Les  Plans, 

I  was  passing  in  front  of  the  hotel  with  M ,  and, 

seeing  him  raise  his  hat  to  a  dark,  short  man,  wear- 
ing a  red  fez,  whose  age  could  not  have  exceeded 
twenty-three,  was  told  that  it  was  a  prince  of  Monte- 
negro, brother  to  the  Prince  regnant,  whose  reverses, 
together  with  the  sufferings  of  his  brave  people, 
were  just  then  exciting  a  good  deal  of  public  interest. 
Naturally,  I  was  curious  to  know  why  this  Prince 
Vladimir  was  absent  from  Montenegro  at  so  mo- 
mentous a  time — a  question  that,  it  appeared,  had 
been  asked  by  others  as  well  as  myself — and  was 
always  met  by  the  reply,  f  that  from  a  very  early 
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age  he  had  always  held  the  severest  republican  senti- 
ments, and  had  preferred  to  resign  his  right  of 
succession  to  the  princedom,  and  leave  his  native 
country  for  ever,  rather  than  abandon  his  principles.' 
All  this  was  very  fine,  and  the  bait  took  im- 
mensely ;  never  was  there  such  a  noble  young  man, 
quite  another  Brutus — doubly  admirable  for  such 
sublime  abnegation,  after  having  been  reared  in  the 
lap  of  despotism !  He  was  very  fond  of  talking  of 
his  good  friend  Lord  Derby,  with  whom  he  boasted 
he  had  travelled  in  the  East ;  and  as  to  crowned 
heads,  there  was  not  one  in  Europe  with  whom  he 
was  not  on  the  most  intimate  terms,  and  whose 
genealogy  he  could  not  give  you  to  the  remotest 
generations.  So  interesting  a  prince  beat  all  the 
princes  of  all  the  fairy  tales  put  together;  how 
could  he  fail  to  be  immensely  popular  ?  Fine  and 
titled  ladies  languished  for  his  smile;  fair  English 
girls  thought  themselves  only  too  happy  to  be 
favoured  with  a  billet  doux,  slipped  under  their 
plates,  appointing  the  witching  hour  of  twilight  for 
an  assignation.  Staid,  heavy,  middle-aged,  official 
Herrn,  with  sentimental  Frauen,  found  themselves 
suddenly  bereft  of  those  pleasing  attentions  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  receive  from  their  gentle 
partners,  who  were  now  always  engaged  riding  and 
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walking  with  the  patriot  Prince  Vladimir.  Poor 
fellow,  he  was  like  a  cat  in  a  tripe-shop,  quite 
en  embarras  de  richesses,  having  the  pick  of  all  the 
ladies,  who  chimed  so  pretty  a  chorus  in  his  defence 

against  the  envious  insinuations   of  Count  T , 

who  one  day,  when  the  Prince  was  absent,  ventured 
to  say  he  was  not  quite  sure  of  his  being  a  prince 
at  all,  and  backed  up  his  assertion  by  quoting 

M as  one  who  held  the  same  opinion. 

This  was  repeated  to  his  Highness ;  who,  the  next 

time  he   encountered   M in   the   coffee-room, 

stalked  up  to  him,  and,  bowing  profoundly,  said, 
'I  understand,  Monsieur,  that  you  have  had  the 
goodness  to  observe  that  you  do  not  believe  that  I 
am  the  Prince 'of  Montenegro,  and  I  shall  be  glad 
to  be  favoured  with  your  reasons  for  entertaining 

such  an  idea.'     f  Certainly,'  replied  M ,  bowing 

also.  'My  reasons  for  thinking  you  are  not  the 
Prince  are,  simply,  that  I  have  never  before  seen 
royal  personages  eating  and  drinking  at  the  same 
table  with  common  travellers  in  the  restaurant,  in 
preference  to  taking  their  meals  with  the  rest  of 
the  company  at  the  table- d'hote,  nor  using  their 
fingers  in  lieu  of  a  pocket-handkerchief.'  '  Monsieur,' 
exclaimed  the  Prince,  in  a  furious  passion,  advancing 
with  his  hand  in  a  menacing  attitude,  c  if  you  were 
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not  a  married  man,  I  would  call  you  out.'     <  Pray 

don't  let  that  be  any  impediment,'  said  M ,  '  for 

it  certainly  would  not  prevent  my  killing  you  ;  but, 
before  I  do  that,  I  will  show  you  something  else ; ' 
and,  letting  go  the  arm  he  had  grasped  to  arrest 
the  threatened  blow,  he  took  hold  of  him  under  the 
arms,  lifted  him  off  the  ground,  and  gave  him  so 
tremendous  a  hug,  that  his  Highness  roared  for 
mercy.  This  squeeze  so  effectually  cooled  his  war- 
like ardour,  that  no  more  was  heard  about  fighting ; 
and  a  few  days  after  he  walked  up  to  M ,  hold- 
ing out  his  hand,  begging  he  would  accept  his  friend- 
ship, and  allow  him  officially  to  present  the  Prince 

of    Montenegro    to   Monsieur   D .      To   which 

M made  answer,  '  Allow  me  to  return  the  com- 
pliment, by  presenting  Monsieur  D unofficially 

to  the  Prince  Montenegro.'  After  this  affair,  the 
Prince  frequented  the  table-d'hote,  and  was  no 
longer  to  be  found  mixing  with  the  occupants  of  the 
restaurant,  becoming  doubly  popular,  spending  large 
sums,  that  is,  running  up  large  bills,  in  ices  and 
champagne,  with  which  he  liberally  treated  the 
visitors,  organising  picnics  on  a  grand  scale,  and 
creating  an  unusual  animation  in  the  photographic 
trade,  from  the  number  of  portraits  presented  to 
him,  as  gages  d?  amour,  by  his  fair  admirers,  who, 
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as  he  shrewdly  observed,  'must  be  dazzled  by  his 
title,  for  he  was  sure  he  had  no  good  looks  nor  fine 
manners  to  recommend  him.'  Monsieur  Wagner  did 
not  take  quite  so  good-humouredly  as  usual  the  well- 
meant  warnings  of  officious  friends,  who  thought  he 
had  better  look  a  little  after  the  state  of  the  Prince's 
pecuniary  affairs,  as  rumours  were  oozing  out  of  his 
owing  various  little  bills  for  perfumery,  toilette- 
wares,  and  various  knickknacks  in  which  great 
people  indulge  their  fancies,  besides  some  spiteful 
tales  of  his  having  borrowed  money,  and  largely  too, 
from  more  than  one  fair  friend. 

At  last,  when  he  was  beginning  to  be  openly 
laughed  at  for  his  credulity,  and  had  had  a  three 
months'  visit  from  the  interesting  stranger,  who 
talked  of  '  living  and  dying  in  the  free  air  of  this 
republic,'  without  seeing  the  colour  of  his  money, 
Monsieur  Wagner  did  tell  him,  as  politely  as  if  he 
were  taking  a  great  liberty,  that  'he  should  be 
obliged  if  his  Highness  would  settle  a  portion  of  his 
.account,  as  he  had  some  pressing  payments  to  make.' 
Upon  which  Prince  Vladimir  flourished  before  his 
eyes  a  letter  from  his  Princesse  Mere,  in  which  she 
gave  him  the  sorrowful  intelligence  of  his  brother's 
illness  :  and  following  it  up  by  exhibiting  a  telegram 
he  had  that  morning  received  from  Kossuth,  MOD- 
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sieur  was  quite  satisfied  that  he  was  what  he  pretended 
to  be,  and  retired  quite  ashamed  of  himself.  Though 
his  Highness  could  speak  and  write  most  modern 
languages,  his  correspondence  was  so  voluminous 
that  he  needed  a  secretary,  who  was  soon  found,  a 
Monsieur  C.,  giving  up  an  excellent  situation  as  Chef 
de  G-are,  to  accept  the  more  brilliant  one  of  2,000 
francs  a  month.  It  would  be  laying  claim  to  too 
much  penetration  and  foresight,  to  say  that  we  had 
doubts  respecting  so  distinguished  a  personage,  when 
so  many  wiser  and  nobler  people  came  to  grief. 
But  I  may  mention  without  presumption  that  when, 
three  or  four  weeks  after  engaging  his  secretary, 
whose  office  appeared  to  be  a  sinecure,  he  was  setting 
off  for  a  three  days'  sejour  at  Geneve,  in  order  to 
meet  his  suite,  who  were  to  return  with  him,  we 
did  venture  to  say  that  we  thought  it  probable  we 
should  never  set  eyes  on  him  in  Bex  again.  His 
departure,  though  but  for  three  days,  was  described 
by  an  eye-witness  as  '  intensely  interesting,  quite  an 
ovation ; '  ladies  in  tears  waved  their  handkerchiefs, 
waiters  stood  bowing  around,  and  Monsieur  Wagner 
respectfully  attended  him  to  the  door  of  the  omnibus 
to  wish  him  '  bon  voyage.' 

There  could  be  nothing  wrong  when  he  had  left 
his  luggage  behind  him  ;  and,  moreover,  Monsieur 
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C ,  bis  secretary,  being  a  fast  friend  of  Wagner's, 

would  soon  report  if  matters  began  to  look  suspicious. 
At  tbe  end  of  the  three  days,  the  secretary  returned 
to  prepare  apartments  for  the  suite,  whose  non-arrival 
still  detained  the  Prince  in  Geneve,  and  he  had  sent 

on  Monsieur  C to  announce  his  speedy  return, 

and  see  that  Monsieur  Wagner  had  all  in  readiness 
for  his  reception,  as  a  prince  attended  by  a  magni- 
ficent suite  was  a  very  different  person  from  a  prince 
incognito  and  alone.  There  was  some  talk  in  the 
village  about  the  disappearance  of  a  wealthy  widow 
of  fifty,  who  had  been  missing  since  the  day  the 
Prince  departed  for  Geneve;  but  no  one  ever  dreamt 
of  coupling  her  flight  with  his,  until  it  was  discovered 
that  she  had  been  seen  promenading  with  him  more 
times  than  was  prudent,  and  had  converted  her  pro- 
perty, one  of  the  finest  in  the  village,  into  ready  cash 
a  few  days  before  she  left.  Still  the  illustrious  per- 
sonage was  expected  back  hourly.  But,  alas!  the 
hours  grew  into  days,  days  into  weeks,  and  no  tidings 
of  him.  The  poor  secretary  was  nearly  mad,  for, 
besides  the  loss  of  his  situation,  he  had  lent  his 
Highness  1,000  francs.  Monsieur  WTagner  consoled 
himself  by  thinking  of  the  luggage,  which  was 
opened  after  three  months,  and  found  to  contain 
three  paletots,  four  old  shirts,  and  one  red  fez.  But 
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they  were  not  the  only  losers.  Many  a  lady,  whose 
gay  attire  had  made  her  the  envy  of  others  of  her 
sex,  was  forced  to  practise  rigid  economy  for  a  length 
of  time  before  she  could  make  up  the  losses  she  had 
sustained  through  obliging  his  Highness  with  various 
sums  at  different  times. 

The  week  after  the  Prince  left  Bex,  a  cartoon 
styled  c  A  Leaf  from  Charivari '  appeared  at  the 
hotel,  in  which  the  leave-taking  with  the  fascinating 
stranger  was  so  broadly  caricatured,  and  had  so 
painful  an  effect,  that  many  ladies,  and  not  a  few 
husbands,  lost  their  appetites,  and,  soon  after  dis- 
covering that  the  air  of  the  place  did  not  agree  with 
them,  took  their  departure,  greatly  to  the  relief  of 
the  host.  The  buxom  widow,  who  was  supposed  to 
have  accompanied  the  Prince,  returned  to  Bex 
fifteen  months  after,  minus  most  of  her  cash ;  but  as 
she  never  complained,  and  always  declared  that  she 
had  been  visiting  some  friends  in  England,  who  had 
advised  her  investing  her  money  in  the  funds,  where 
she  had  lost  it,  no  one  had  any  business  to  enquire 
further. 

Nothing  more  was  heard  of  Prince  Vladimir  till  a 
year  after,  when  a  lady,  who  had  been  staying  at  the 
hotel  when  the  events  related  transpired,  met  him 
in  Marseilles ;  and  he  had  the  cool  effrontery  to  en- 
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quire  after  '  le  bon  Monsieur  Wagner,  et  tous  ses 
amis  de  Bex.'  That  the  successful  adventurer  was 
a  Prince  of  Montenegro,  there  seems  little  reason 
to  doubt,  not  only  from  the  numerous  telegrams 
addressed  to  him  by  noble  and  distinguished  person- 
ages, but  from  enquiries  made  afterwards.  But  the 
same  enquiries  elicited  that  his  '  darling  republican 
principles'  had  made  him  such  a  naughty  boy  at 
home,  that  his  papa  had  sent  him  abroad  to  mend 
his  morals  and  manners,  to  find,  I  doubt  not,  like 
many  more  parents  who  have  tried  the  same  dan- 
gerous experiment,  that  it  is  about  the  best  way  to 
make  bad  worse. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Starting  for  the  Mountains — Swiss  Champagne — Setting  to 
rights — Beginning  Life  in  a  Chalet — The  Swiss  Hero — 
Danger  of  Fires — Use  of  Flies — Impromptu  Dinners — 
Rambles  and  Scenery — Evening — Goats'  milking — Easpberry 
Mountain. 

THOUGH  it  was -midday,  when  all  '  the  village  seems 
asleep  or  dead,'  half  the  population  turned  out  to 
see  us  set  off  for  our  summer's  stay  at  Les  Plans. 
What  an  exodus  it  was  !  First  walked  the  girls  with 
alpenstocks  and  various  minor  articles  of  luggage ; 
then  followed  a  large  wagon  piled  with  hampers, 
boxes,  baths,  &c.,  drawn  by  two  fine  horses  belonging 
to  a  wealthy  farmer  of  Frenieres,  the  beau  fils  of  the 
old  dame  who  owned  our  chalet ;  next  came  the 
carriage  in  which  I  and  the  baby  were  seated,  form- 
ing but  a  modicum  of  the  baggage  with  which  the 
remainder  of  the  vehicle  was  crammed — bread,  pota- 
toes, hams,  sausages,  groceries,  cooked  meats,  baskets, 
shawls,  umbrellas,  camp-stools,  easels,  and  a  collec- 
tion of  miscellaneous  articles  that  would  have  done 
honour  to  a  broker's  shop  ;  crowning  all  was  a  large 
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cage  in  which  a  green  parrakeet  screamed  fearfully 
in  its  terror  at  being  jolted  up  and  down :  at  the 
back  was  fastened  the  baby's  carriage,  that,  from 
tumbling  on  its  sides,  was  minus  all  its  paint  long  ere 
we  reached  Les  Plans.  .  Our  St.  Bernard  dogs,,  as 
usual  when  starting,  bayed  and  howled  as  if  an  army 
of  robbers  was  approaching;  while  the  little  Lulu,  who 
had  a  weakness  for  little  boys'  legs,  kept  up  an  in- 
cessant skirmishing  among  the  people  until  she  had 
received  a  kick  from  a  man  whose  son's  trousers  she 

had  torn.     M and  the  boys  came  last,  to  see  that 

nothing  fell  from  the  baggage,  the  garcons  being 
useful  in  scotching  the  wheels  when  we  halted  in 
steep  places.  As  we  passed  the  hotel,  out  came 
Wagner  and  his  wife,  followed  by  the  waiters,  to 
wish  us  (  bonne  sante;'  and  even  the  visitors  opened 
the  closed  shutters  of  their  apartments  to  see  what 
was  the  cause  of  the  unusual  excitement  in  the 
village.  '  Mind  you  don't  starve  us,'  was  my  parting 
injunction  to  the  host,  as,  knowing  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  fresh  meat  at  4,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  we  had  made  an  arrangement  for  him  to 
supply  us  with  any  cooked  eatables  that  were  trans- 
portable in  hot  weather  whenever  he  sent  up  a  car- 
riage with  excursionists.  From  almost  every  house 
came  people  to  gaze  at  our  cavalcade,  and  many  were 

N 
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the  stoppages  made  to  be  shaken  by  the  hand  and 
receive  the  polite  expressions  of  good-will  of  which 
the  French  language  is  so  prodigal. 

The  day  was  insufferably  hot,  the  commencement 
of  five  weeks  of  the  most  scorching  weather  I  have 
ever  known,  even  at  Bex ;  the  horses  were  maddened 
with  the  flies  that  bit  them  till  the  blood  ran  on  the 
ground,  and  for  the  first  two  miles  the  poor  tortured 
animals  could  not  go  many  paces  without  stopping 
so  abruptly  that  I  was  nearly  pitched  on  their  backs 
in  their  desperate  attempts  to  get  rid  of  the  pests. 
Their  tormentors  did  not  leave  them  till  we  got 
within  the  shade  of  the  woods,  long  before  which 
the  horses  were  so  covered  with  boughs  that  they 
were  like  MacdufFs  army  coming  to  Dunsinane. 
Through  the  weight  of  our  luggage  we  were  much 
longer  ascending  than  usual,  but  no  one,  however 
hot  and  tired  he  might  be,  found  the  way  too  long. 
There  was  always  a  shade  on  one  side  of  the  road  at 
least,  lovely  rills  and  fountains  of  iciest  water  at 
which  to  drink,  and  fruits  for  those  who  would  take 
the  trouble  to  gather  them. 

At  Freni^res  we  halted  for  half  an  hour  before  the 

house  of  Monsieur  Gr to  feed  his  horses,  ourselves 

preferring  to  sit  in  the  meadow  under  the  cherry 
trees,  from  which  the  owner  slashed  down  the  fruit 
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for  us  with  his  whip,  to  entering  the  house,  though 
it  was  so  clean — generally  speaking,  one  finds  a 
marked  improvement  in  this  respect  as  one  mounts 
higher — that  it  was  almost  too  great  a  temptation  to 
resist ;  and  when  asked  to  descend  into  the  cellar  and 
taste  Pere  Giraud's  champagne  a  La  Suisse,  we  did 
not  wait  to  be  invited  twice :  and  I  advise  my  readers, 
if  ever  they  are  in  Switzerland  and  tempted  in  like 
manner,  to  yield  to  the  soft  impeachment.  This 
wine,  being  put  into  the  casks  and  closed  up  before 
the  juice  of  the  grapes  has  undergone  any  fermenta- 
tion, is  so  effervescent  that  it  cannot  be  bottled,  but 
is  drawn  as  wanted  from  the  barrel,  which  is  made 
of  extraordinary  strength  and  covered  with  iron  to 
prevent  bursting,  as  instances  are  known  of  their 
exploding  and  causing  death  to  persons  who  hap- 
pened to  be  near.  I  sat  down  on  the  steps  of  the 
cool  cellar  whilst  I  drank  my  rosy  champagne,  and 
learned  what  I  have  related  about  its  manufacture. 

As  soon  as  we  passed  the  saw-mill,  everybody  rushed 
off  right  and  left  in  search  of  raspberries,  returning 
with  such  marvellous  accounts  of  the  quantities  seen 
and  eaten  that  I  hardly  could  believe  them,  until 
higher  up  I  saw  the  heavily-laden  bushes  hanging 
over  the  rocks  where  they  had  been  cut  away  to  form 
a  road.  I  don't  think  I  ever  felt  more  glad  than 
N  2 
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when  we  crossed  the  rude  little  bridge  and  turned 
into  the  peaceful  valley :  the  prospect  of  spending  a 
considerable  time  there  with  those  dearest  to  me 
among  the  pastoral  simple  peasants;  the  tranquil 
aspect  of  the  spot,  its  green  plain  looking  greener 
and  fresher  than  ever  now  the  hay  was  gathered;  the 
rustic  chalets,  each  with  its  little  plot  of  garden, 
some  as  blue  as  the  heavens  above  with  the  borage 
that  the  people  prize  for  its  healthful  virtues ;  the 
hush,  the  quiet,  the  repose,  not  a  sound  being  heard 
above  the  murmur  of  the  Avencon, — were  so  capti- 
vating, so  soul -subduing,  that  for  a  few  moments  I 
knew  not  whether  I  was  experiencing  more  of  plea- 
sure or  pain. 

Our  approach  roused  the  citizens  from  their  after- 
noon's torpor,  for  assuredly  no  one  had  ever  before 
seen  '  such  a  getting  up '  there.  Worthy  Madame 
Bernard  hurried  across  to  help  us ;  her  son,  with 
half  a  dozen  others,  lent  a  hand  to  the  unloading ;  old 
Madame  Giraud,  who  was  to  live  during  our  stay  in 
a  tiny  room  like  a  box  she  had  built  at  the  back, 
lighted  a  fire,  and  set  the  tall  coffeepot-shaped 
kettle  on  to  boil  in  readiness  for  tea :  one  of  the  girls 
unpacked  the  provisions ;  another  carried  the  other 
articles,  as  we  turned  them  out,  into  the  respective 
little  chambers ;  a  third  held  the  baby,  while  the 
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boys  transported  the  eatables  into  the  cellar,  '  such 
a  jolly  place  they  had  found  full  of  rubbish,'  of 
course  entered  from  outside  and  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  door  of  the  house — for  the  benefit  of  the 
health  of  the  provisions,  one  would  suppose.  Many 
willing  hands  make  light  work,  and  by  the  time 
gouter,  that  is  tea,  was  ready,  we,  had  stowed  all 
away  save  the  cases,  that  were  to  find  places  under 
the  tremendously  high  beds —  so  out  of  keeping  with 
the  low  ceilings — to  serve  in  lieu  of  chests  of  drawers. 
The  bedroom  opening  out  of  the  kitchen  near  the 
fire,  and  appearing  from  its  worm-eaten  floors  and 
walls  to  be  far  more  ancient  than  the  rest  of  the 
house,  contained  a  large  old-fashioned  buffet,  which 
had  to  do  duty  as  wardrobe,  linen  chest,  and  store- 
room for  groceries,  preserves,  &c. ;  and  as,  next  to 
the  kitchen,  it  was  by  far  the  largest  apartment  in 
the  building,  the  big  bath  was  placed  there,  a  man 
named  '  Christ,'  a  baptismal  appellation  not  un- 
common among  the  Bernese,  having  been  engaged  to 
fill  it  twice  a  day,  and  bring  as  much  more  water 
from  the  fountain  in  the  centre  of  the  valley  as  we 
should  require  for  other  purposes  ;  his  wife  too  would 
wash  for  us,  and  the  rest  of  the  work  was  to  be  done 
by  ourselves. 

The  fire,  as  I  said  before,  was  made  on  a  large 
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rough  stone   raised    about    eight   inches    from   the 
ground,  and  it   had   been    a   matter   of  no    small 
speculation  amongst  us  as  to  how  any  cooking,  save 
by  boiling,  was  to  be  done  there  ;  but  we  found  the 
most  cunning  devices  in  the  way  of  pans,  tourtieres 
with  hollow  lids  in  which  are  put  red-hot  embers, 
for  cooking  stews,  ragouts,  cakes,  &c. ;  skeleton  iron 
stands,  some  shaped  like  the  old-fashioned  articles, 
for  keeping  buttered  toast  warm,  our  grandmothers 
called  spiders,  once  so   common  in  everybody's  sit- 
ting-room in  England — others  formed  of  an  iron  ring 
on  three  legs  attached  to  an  upright  bar  resting  on 
the  edge  of  the  stone  that  supported  the  immensely 
long  handle  of  the  frying-pan  fitting  in  the  iron  ring 
over  the  fire.     There  were  ^pans  in  brass  and  iron 
and  copper  of  every  imaginable  size  and  shape,  and 
all  with  three  legs !  and  when  I   saw  that   all  the 
little  stools  for  sitting  round  the  stone,  and  all  the 
coffee-pots,  and  teapots,  and  jugs,  had  three  legs  too, 
I  began   to  think  that  there  was  some  mystery  in 
the  matter,  and  on  seeking  for  an  explanation  was 
told  there  was  an  order  of  freemasonry  among  them. 
At  first  we  were  a  little  puzzled,  not  to  say  bothered, 
with   our    new-fangled    culinary    articles,    and    our 
gipsy's  fire ;  but  by  dint  of  a  little  endeavour,  and 
the  occasional  calling  in  of  the  old  lady,  who  was 
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proud  to  be  appealed  to,  we  were  soon  '  to  the 
manner  born ; '  and  before  a  week  had  passed  there 
was  not  one  of  us  who  did  not  vote  ovens  a  bore,  and 
would  not  have  exchanged  our  big  stone,  on  which 
we  could  make  half  a  dozen  wood  fires  if  needed,  for 
the  finest  kitchen  range  ever  invented. 

We  dined  in  the  kitchen  near  the  door,  it  being 
the  only  unoccupied  place  in  the  chalet  large  enough 
to  seat  us  all,  and  4  Madame's  bedroom/  said  the  old 
dame,  curtseying,  '  is  the  best  for  a  salon/  when  we 
needed  one,  as  it  contained  a  sofa  stuffed  with 
grass  and  covered  with  an  old  yellow  and  scarlet 
chintz,  a  barometer  long  ago  spoiled,  a  chest  of 
drawers  minus  all  the  handles,  and  eight  coloured 
prints,  with  narrow  black  frames,  of  scenes  in  the  life 
of  their  great  hero — '  Tell  shooting  the  apple  from 
the  head  of  his  child  ; '  '  Tell  escaping ; '  '  Tell  shoot- 
ing Gressler,'  &c. ;  in  all  of  which  he  was  represented 
as  a  pink-cheeked  man  with  fat  short  legs  cased  in 
yellow  pantaloons,  and  stout  body  clothed  in  blue 
coat  with  brass  buttons  and  red  waistcoat. 

Long  before  going  up  to  Les  Plans,  we  had  agreed 
that  as  it  was  to  be  a  holiday,  a  time  of  enjoyment 
for  each  and  all  of  us,  no  more  work  was  to  be  done 
than  was  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  all  parties  in 
the  house,  that  early  rising  was  to  be  the  order  of  the 
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day,  and  that  if  visitors  came  they  were  never  to 
interfere  with  our  occupation  or  previous  arrange- 
ments. 

As  soon  as  we  had  taken  our  first  meal  in  our 
new  home,  we  sauntered  out  to  take  a  survey  of  the 
little  hamlet,  that  seemed  quite  transformed  in  our 
eyes  now  we  had  taken  up  our  abode  in  it.  We 
no  longer  regarded  the  gardens  for  their  beauty  alone ; 
it  was  of  far  more  importance  to  discover  if  good 
vegetables  and  salads  grew  in  them ;  and  the  lovely 
chalets  covered  with  roses  and  fragrant  honeysuckles, 
once  contemplated  only  as  adding  greatly  to  the 
beauty  of  the  landscape,  were  now  criticised  by  us 
matter-of-fact  housekeepers,  who  lived  in  one  of  the 
same,  as  to  the  number  of  rooms  they  contained, 
their  dimensions,  &c.  As  we  strolled  up  the  rising 
ground  from  which  you  have  a  view  of  the  valley  in 
which  Bex  lies,  we  found  many  more  chalets  than 
we  had  seen  before  nestling  in  the  hollows  or  among 
the  trees,  and  my  lads  ran  to  give  me  the  joyful 
intelligence  that  they  had  discovered  a  cobbler  at 
work  in  one  of  them,  an  artisan  whose  good  offices 
were  generally  needed  before  those  of  any  other 
handicraftsman. 

That  night,  as  we  were  preparing  to  go  to  bed, 
amid  much  laughing  and  merriment,  while  arranging 
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a  procession  by  candle-light  to  see  the  majority  of 
the  household  out  of  doors  before  shutting  up,  the 
old  lady  came  in  to  beg  '  that  we  would  not  carry 
any  lights  across  the  yard,  but  make  use  of  the  lan- 
terns/ of  which  some  half-dozen  were  hung  against 
the  wall — a  necessary  precaution  where  fires  are  of 
such  frequent  occurrence  and  the  buildings  are  con- 
structed of  wood.  In  all  the  towns  in  this  canton, 
a  person  found  walking  in  the  streets  with  a  lighted 
lantern  of  which  the  glass  is  broken  has  to  pay  a  fine 
of  six  francs ;  and  in  St.  Maurice,  where  the  houses 
are  packed  very  closely  together,  no  one  is  allowed 
to  have  a  fire  burning  after  seven  o'clock  P.M.  When 
we  came  to  compare  notes  next  morning,  we  found  that 
each  one  had  encountered  the  same  difficulties  in  the 
shape  of  the  height  and  hardness  of  the  beds  and 
lowness  of  the  roofs.  I,  for  one,  had  quite  a  sore 
cranium,  with  bumping  against  the  latter  in  getting 
in  and  out  of  bed,  before  many  days  were  over,  a 
misfortune  it  is  impossible  to  avoid ;  and  the  grass 
mattresses — the  only  down,  up  there — though  sweet 
as  a  nosegay,  are  as  hard  as  the  boards  to  lie  upon, 
and  I  don't  see  but  what  the  latter  would  do  as  well 
but  for  the  name  of  the  thing.  I  had  been  told  that  I 
should  be  almost  eaten  alive  with  all  sorts  of  insects 
in  the  chalets ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  fleas,  which 
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were  of  a  size  and  number  to  delight  the  most  ardent 
tamer  of  those  active  little  bloodsuckers,  I  saw 
none  to  complain  of.  Want  of  cleanliness  was  cer- 
tainly not  the  cause  of  their  populousness,  for  no 
Dutchman's  dwelling  could  have  owed  more  to  soap 
and  sand  and  elbow  grease  than  Madame  Griraud's 
chalet ;  they  are  in  the  wood,  and  indeed  most  places 
in  hot  weather,  and  great  is  the  annoyance  they 
cause  to  those  luckless  individuals  for  whose  skins 
they  evince  a  decided  preference. 

Grasshoppers  no  one  heeds,  as  they  only  bite  your 
clothes,  evincing  a  great  partiality  for  white  garments, 
in  which  they  bite  innumerable  little  holes  no  bigger 
than  a  pea.  The  obstinate  flies  visited  us  after  a  few 
days,  and  then  there  was  no  need  of  a  tocsin  to  wake 
us  in  the  morning ;  there  was  no  sleep  for  anyone 
after  the  sun  had  risen  and  roused  them  up.  You  try 
every  imaginable  dodge  to  frighten  them  away;  duck 
under  the  bed-clothes  till  you  are  nearly  smothered, 
and  think  biting  from  flies  preferable  to  death  in 
the  blankets ;  cover  your  face  with  your  handkerchief, 
fight  frantically  in  your  half-awakened  state  with 
pillows  or  anything  you  can  lay  your  hands  on, 
always  fancying  in  your  dozing  rage  that  one  detest- 
able individual  is  the  cause  of  all  you  are  suffering, 
and  only  consoled  by  the  thought  that  when  you  do 
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catch  him,  he  will  catch  it  too ;  then  slumber  off  again 
through  sheer  exhaustion,  to  be  thoroughly  awaked 
on  feeling  the  smarting  of  a  hundred  stinging  you  at 
once,  and  at  last  jump  out  of  bed  anathematising  the 
whole  race,  to  discover,  on  approaching  your  open 
window,  that  they  have  done  you  good  service  in  get- 
ting you  up, and  believe  that  at  last  you  have  found  out 
the  use  of  those  creatures  you  had  before  been  accus- 
tomed to  look  upon  as  sent  only  to  plague  poor  man. 
Would  it  not  have  been  a  sin  and  a  shame  to  have 
remained  in  bed  on  such  mornings  as  we  had  up 
there,  each  one  more  glorious  than  the  rest  ?  How 
deliciously  fresh  and  cool  the  air  blew  in  at  the  doors 
and  windows !  while  down  at  Bex  we  knew  the 
people  were  half  dead  with  heat  that  had  burned  up 
all  vegetation,  and  at  Les  Plans  the  pastures  were 
green  as  in  spring.  We  had  heat  and  sun  enough  too, 
and  found  it  pleasanter  after  eight  or  nine  o'clock  to 
sit  sewing  or  reading  under  the  low  eaves  that  keep 
the  rooms  always  cool,  besides  affording  an  agreeable 
shade  to  the  benches  beneath,  than  taking  active 
exercise. 

Everybody  was  up  and  astir  between  four  and  five ; 
when  what  a  making  of  beds,  and  plying  of  brooms 
and  dusters,  grinding  of  coffee,  boiling  of  eggs,  till  half- 
past  six !  at  which  hour  we  breakfasted  with  appetites 
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sharpened  by  exercise,  the  open  door  affording  us  a 
peep  at  the  valley,  looking  so  bright  and  blooming 
that  it  might  have  been  made  over  again  during  the 
night.  When  breakfast  was  done,  one  sided  all  away, 
while  another  made  preparations  for  dinner,  as, 
though  Monsieur  Wagner  did  not  forget  us,  there 
was  always  soup  to  make,  salad  to  gather  and  prepare, 
vegetables  to  stew — not  boil  in  water,  as  is  the  ordinary 
mode  in  England ;  and  when  Les  Plans  was  not  the 
rage  among  the  visitors,  and  no  supplies  coming  from 
Bex,  we  had  to  depend  upon  our  own  resources, 
we  had  always  the  best  dinners,  and  the  most  amuse- 
ment, as  the  one  whose  turn  it  was  to  perform  the 
duties  of  cuisinier  was  bound  to  invent  a  new  dish. 
Perhaps  some  time  the  world  will  be  gratified  with  a 
new  edition  of  6  Cookery  by  a  Lady,'  with  thirty  new 
recipes  from  Les  Plans.  I  remember  that  once 

M improvised  what  was  to  be  kept  a  profound 

secret  between  him  and  the  cook  till  dinner-time, 
when  there  appeared  an  immense  dish  of  potatoes, 
in  each  of  which  a  hole  had  been  made  and  filled 
with  cheese ;  they  were  then  roasted  in  butter,  and 
pronounced  worthy  of  Soyer ;  but  the  quantity  of 
butter  used  was  so  enormous,  that  as  it  was  never  an 
easy  article  to  get,  we  begged  him  not  to  interfere  in 
the  culinary  department  in  future. 
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If  we  were  minus  the  meat,  we  had  always  the 
soup  to  fall  back  upon,  with  dessert  of  raspberries 
and  strawberries  mixed  with  wine .  and  sugar,  and 
cakes  fried  in  the  tourtieres  ;  and  with  such  appetites 
a  king  would  have  envied  us  our  dinners.  Our 
hunger  was  frightful,  nothing  appeased  it ;  and  how 
good  everything  tasted !  None  of  us  will  ever  again  eat 
anything  so  good  as  the  potato-soup,  cold  sausage, 
and  cabbage  salad.  I  never  can  forget  the  positive 
enjoyment  it  was  to  eat  anything  and  everything ; 
dry  bread  was  as  good  and  better  than  the  richest 
delicacies ;  not  one  of  us  had  a  moment's  illness ;  we 
were  busy,  happy,  and  well,  and  to  have  remained  in 
that  state  would  have  been  to  have  realised  the 
dream  of  an  Arcadian  age. 

M.  generally  sallied  forth  with  knapsack  and  easel 
on  back  as  soon  as  breakfast  was  over,  to  some  spot 
among  the  mountains,  where  he  would  remain 
sketching  so  long  as  the  sun  kept  above  the  hills ; 
and  as  it  was  always  my  office  to  take  him  his  dinner, 
I  had  the  most  delightful  walks  and  rambles  among 
the  woods  skirting  the  Aven^on,  and  always  preferred 
the  old  road  by  the  river  to  the  newer  one  higher  up 
on  the  mountain-side,  on  account  of  its  leading  me 
for  about  a  mile  through  the  most  charming  and 
fascinating  scenery  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  Nature 
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has  been  almost  too  prodigal  of  her  riches  in  most 
parts  of  this  lovely  land,  but  nowhere  more  so  than 
in  that  favoured  spot.  What  lovely  glades  !  What 
splendid  groups  of  beech  trees  and  stupendous  pines, 
through  which  the  sun  slanted  so  richly  on  the  soft 
carpet  of  grass  and  mosses  lying  between  the  rocks 
and  stones  beneath,  giving  a  deeper  ruby  to  the 
strawberries  that  contrasted  so  charmingly  with  the 
rich  green  !  How  the  river  rushed  madly  along,  ever 
and  anon  receiving  additional  force  from  the  torrents 
pouring  into  it  from  the  sides,  over  which  the  path 
was  carried  by  means  of  rustic  bridges  formed  of 
trunks  of  pine  trees,  that  added  to  the  beauty  of  the 
picture  !  The  purple  mountains  seen  above  the  giant 
pines  towering  to  a  height  that  made  me  dizzy  to 
look  up  at ;  the  peasants  in  their  picturesque  dresses, 
among  the  hay  in  the  meadows  sloping  down  to  the 
opposite  bank ;  the  gorgeous  butterflies,  splendid 
flowers,  delicious  perfumes ;  the  pure  air,  so  warm, 
yet  never  oppressive,  combined  to  form  almost  a 
Paradise  upon  earth. 

Very  often  we  spent  the  whole  day  out  of  doors 
among  the  peasants  at  work  in  the  fields,  or  lending 
a  hand,  and  mouths  too,  to  lighten  the  crops  of  late 
cherries  on  the  trees.  Higher  up  on  the  slopes,  we 
wandered  far  among  the  woods  and  pasturages  that 
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cover  the  swelling  hills,  reading,  sewing,  or  playing 
a  volonte,  the  children  amusing  themselves  by  flying- 
down  the  smooth  grassy  slopes  in  the  large  wooden 
sledges  used  for  conveying  grass  from  the  mountains, 

till  we  caught  sight  of  M returning,  when  we 

would  descend  and  relieve  him  of  his  burden,  those 
who  had  been  at  home  eager  to  show  him  the  deli- 
cacies prepared  for  the  evening  meal,  freshly-gathered 
raspberries  and  strawberries,  garnished  with  their 
own  lovely  tendrils  and  green  leaves,  amber  honey 
in  the  comb,  and  cream  from  the  dairy  in  the  moun- 
tains. 

When  tea  was  over,  it  was  time  to  go  and  meet 
the  goats,  that  every  morning,  as  soon  as  it  is  light, 
are  taken  from  each  hamlet  and  village  by  the 
shepherds,  whose  duty  it  is  to  look  after  them,  to 
feed  upon  the  grass  growing  among  the  rocks  in 
places  inaccessible  to  heavier  cattle,  where  they 
remain  until  evening,  when  they  are  driven  back  to 
their  homes,  to  be  milked  and  housed  for  the  night. 
As  these  pretty  animals  are  very  fond  of  salt  and 
fresh  green  leaves,  we  never  omitted  filling  our  hands 
and  pockets  with  a  stock  of  both ;  and  great  was  the 
fun  when  they  rushed  up  to  us,  knocking  over  their 
little  ones  and  ours,  in  their  eagerness  to  get  first  at 
the  dainties.  What  butting  and  fighting  there  was 
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among  the  herd  ;  and  how  they  struggled  to  get  free 
from  the  grasp  we  laid  on  their  horns  to  pull  them 
into  the  little  wooden  sheds  where  they  were  tied  to 
be  milked !  All  the  peasants  possess  one  or  more 
goats  ;  and  a  pretty  sight  it  is,  to  see  them  returning 
from  the  milking,  with  their  bowls  filled  with  the 
frothy  liquid,  that,  to  my  thinking,  is  much  pleasanter 
to  the  eyes  than  the  palate,  though  I  know  many 
who  are  not  of  the  same  opinion.  Everybody  knows 
how  healthful  it  is,  and  numbers  of  people  come 
into  the  mountains  in  summer  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  drinking  it.  The  little  round  goats'  cheeses  are 
palatable  when  neither  too  new  nor  too  old,  and 
that  is  the  highest  praise  I  can  bestow  upon  them, 
as  nothing  can  disguise  either  the  taste  or  the  smell 
that  savours  too  much  of  an  old  dish-cloth  to  be 
agreeable. 

Many  an  afternoon  we  spent  on  a  hill  cleared  of 
large  trees,  but  covered  with  raspberry  bushes,  to 
the  left  as  you  approach  the  Pont  de  Nant,  pitching 
our  tent  on  a  level  sward  at  the  foot  for  baby  and 
his  guard,  while  the  rest  mounted  to  pluck  the 
delicious  fruit  whose  fragrance  scented  the  air  long 
before  you  came  to  them.  As  without  seeing  I 
never  could  have  credited  the  quantities  that  grew 
there,  I  don't  expect  that  any  description  I  can 
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give  will  convey  to  anyone  more  than  a  very  imper- 
fect idea  of  their  profusion.  My  readers  must 
imagine  a  hill  as  high  as  the  Wrekin,  if  they  have 
seen  it,  so  thickly  overgrown  with  raspberry  bushes 
to  the  top  that  you  have  some  trouble  in  forcing 
a  way  through  them;  fancy  also  every  bough  so 
laden  with  ripe  fruit  that  they  were  bent  down  by 
the  weight,  and  fell  off  by  thousands  as  you  touched 
them ;  and  even  if  they  are  able  to  picture  all  this, 
they  cannot  taste  how  good  they  were,  how  much 
superior  to  any  grown  in  gardens ;  nor  will  it  do  to 
mention  how  many  we  ate  besides  the  basketsful  we 
took  home  for  tea,  and  boiling  for  puddings  and 
cakes.  In  an  hour  you  may  have  bushels,  if  you 
have  but  hands  enough  to  gather  them;  we  used 
them  for  syrup,  preserves,  creams,  and  anything  we 
could  think  of,  and  after  all  large  quantities  were 
thrown  away. 
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CHAPTEE  X. 

Neighbourhood  of  Les  Plans — Martyrs  to  Custom — Grion — A 
ShortCut — Draught  at  the  Fountain — Visitors — Novel  Specu- 
lation— Chalets  du  Nant — Moraines — Glacier  de  Martinet — 
Swift  Descent. 

IN  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Les  Plans, 
there  are  so  many  beautiful  and  remarkable  scenes 
and  places  to  be  visited,  that,  as  a  painter  said  to 
me,  '  a  long  life  would  not  suffice  for  seeing  all ; ' 
and  one  is  only  puzzled  to  know  where  to  begin. 
There  are  the  glaciers  of  Martinet  and  Plan  Neve, 
the  Diablerets,  the  Grand  Muveran,  the  Argentine, 
the  Chamossaire,  Chatillon,  and  a  dozen  other  moun- 
tains and  glaciers  ;  the  chalets  of  La  Varraz,  Anzien- 
daz ;  and  I  know  not  how  many  more  romantically- 
placed  hamlets  and  villages,  far  higher  up  than  the 
one  we  were  in,  besides  waterfalls  and  gorges.  All 
must  be  seen  ;  and  of  course  when  you  first  go  up,  you 
intend  to  leave  nothing  undone,  but  at  the  end  of  your 
stay  you  discover  that  the  life  lower  down  has  been 
so  charming  and  attractive,  you  have  dawdled  away 
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your  time  without  accomplishing  half  the  programme. 
4  And  why ' — I  have  often  asked  myself  on  hearing 
people  refuse  to  engage  in  some  amusement  they 
liked,  because,  as  they  have  said  with  the  air  of  a 
martyr,  6  they  must  go  up  this  or  that  mountain  '- 
'need  so  many  travellers  over-exert  and  exhaust  them- 
selves by  toiling  over  difficult  and  dangerous  places, 
when  they  prefer  less  laborious  excursions  that  are 
generally  productive  of  more  pleasure,  and  profit  too  ? ' 
For  if  you  are  a  botanist  or  entomologist,  you  will 
not  find  the  rarest  plants  and  insects  where  eternal 
winter  reigns. 

I  believe  that  a  good  many  of  those  who  travel 
in  Switzerland,  are  very  much  like  persons  in 
society,  who  ennuient  themselves  by  going  to,  and 
giving,  a  certain  number  of  dinner  and  supper 
parties  every  week,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  up  their 
position,  as  they  term  it ;  for  I  am  morally  certain 
that  it  is  only  the  silly  dread  of  not  being  in  the 
fashion,  of  not  doing  as  others  of  their  acquaintance 
have  done,  that  makes  them  worry  and  torment 
themselves,  in  endeavouring  to  get  through  a  certain 
amount  of  climbing  before  they  return  home,  instead 
of  enjoying  themselves  according  to  the  bent  of 
their  inclinations.  They  forget  that  it  is  not  every- 
one who  can  surmount  precipices  without  being 

o  2 
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seized  with  vertigo,  and  perilling  the  lives  of  others 
besides  themselves,  or  can  go  through  great  pedes- 
trian feats  without  succumbing  to  fatigue  ere  half 
the  toil  is  over.  Mountain  excursions  are  the  most 
exciting,  invigorating  exercise  in  the  world  for  those 
who  like  them,  and  have  head  and  strength  equal  to 
what  they  undertake.  But  they  are  nothing  but  a 
toil  and  a  bore  to  such  as  have  no  taste  that  way, 
and  who,  moreover,  are  often  serious  drags  upon  the 
enjoyment  of  those  who  do  derive  the  most  intense 
gratification  from  them. 

I  am  pretty  strong  and  a  good  walker,  but  I 
always  had  enough  of  seven  or  eight  hours'  walking 
under  that  broiling  sun,  for  it  is  precisely  at  that 
time  of  the  year  when  the  heat  renders  the  body 
least  capable  of  violent  exertion,  that  these  journeys 
must  be  made,  or  not  at  all ;  if  one  could  only  take 
them  in  the  winter  it  would  be  a  different  thing 
altogether.  Certainly  I  never  felt  so  near  caput 

with  the  heat,  as  the  day  I  accompanied  M to 

Grion,  a  large  village  splendidly  placed  at  an  ele- 
vation of  3,500  feet,  on  the  side  of  a  very  steep 
mountain,  about  three  hours'  good  walking  from  Les 
Plans.  We  started  early,  with  the  intention  of 
resting  there  during  the  greatest  heat  of  the  day, 
but  found  so  many  beauties  on  the  way  thaf  it  was 
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past  eleven  before  we  reached  the  little  auberge  of 
the  Croix  Federale,  where  we  paid  five  francs  for  two 
boiled  eggs,  a  small  bit  of  bread  and  cheese,  and  a 
draught  of  milk,  in  a  room  so  redolent  of  curl-papers 
that  it  might  have  been  a  barber's  shop ;  and,  as  I  had 
left  my  baby  at  home,  we  had  only  time  to  get  cool 
before  returning. 

There  are  two  good  pensions,  or  boarding-houses, 
in  Grion,  which  is  celebrated  for  its  pure  and  bracing 
air,  and  is  the  starting-point  for  excursions  to  the 
Diablerets,  Sion,  and  other  places  of  note.  The 
chalets  are  very  superior  in  construction  and  size  to 
any  others  I  have  seen  in  the  Vaud ;  though  to  the 
painter  and  lover  of  the  picturesque,  they  are  less 
attractive  than  those  more  rudely  put  together. 
The  fountains,  too,  are  larger,  roofed  with  pine,  and 
paved  round — a  great  improvement  on  the  lakes  of 
mud  in  which  one  usually  sees  the  women  standing. 
Washing  and  scouring  of  all  kinds,  is  done  at  these 
fountains — for  this  reason,  that  as  there  is  never  any 
water  in  the  interior  of  the  dwellings,  it  is  much 
easier  to  take  Mahomet  to  the  mountain,  than  to 
bring  the  mountain  to  Mahomet.  They  are  the  gos- 
siping-places  of  the  villages  :  thence  emanates  all  the 
scandal,  and  there  your  servants  become  worse  than 
bad.  From  morning  till  night  they  are  surrounded  by 
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women  rinsing  and  blueing  clothes,  washing  salads  and 
vegetables,  scrubbing  pots,  pans,  pails,  and  everything 
that  can  be  taken  out  of  the  houses  to  be  cleaned ; 
what  cannot  be  moved,  stands  a  good  chance  of  never 
being  cleansed  at  all. 

I  never  saw  a  village  so  bare  of  trees  as  Grion ; 
through  the  whole  distance  of  the  long  narrow  street 
I  did  not  see  one  :  but  the  chalets  are  built  in  such  a 
manner,  with  deep  overhanging  roofs  and  open  courts 
surrounded  with  balconies,  where  the  inmates  sit  the 
whole  summer  day,  and  there  is  so  much  shade  from 
the  great  high  mountain  that  shoots  up  almost  per- 
pendicularly behind  it,  and  there  is  always  so  cooling 
a  breeze  morning  and  night  blowing  over  the  snow- 
capped mountains  that  lie  on  almost  every  side  of  it, 
that  it  is  not  nearly  the  hot  place  the  first  view  of  it 
leads  you  to  imagine,  and  is  a  very  delightful  spot  to 
spend  a  few  weeks  in.  To  the  botanist  it  is  particularly 
attractive,  for  in  its  neighbourhood  are  some  of  the 
rarest  and  most  beautiful  flowers  to  be  found  in  the 
Alps. 

Before  starting  on  our  return,  we  received  many 
warnings  from  the  landlady  on  the  danger  of  a  coup 
de  soleil  if  we  set  off  to  walk  such  a  distance  when 
the  heat  was  greatest ;  but  as  I  was  in  a  manner  com- 
pelled to  get  back  soon,  we  did  not  pay  much  atten- 
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tion  to  her  advice,  especially  as  she  had  so  shamefully 
overcharged  us  for  our  luncheon.  Having  been  told 
that  there  was  a  much  shorter  and  shadier  route  by 
way  of  Frenieres  than  the  one  by  which  we  came, 
we  begged  the  loan  of  her  little  daughter  to  put  us 
in  the  right  road  ;  and  as  we  followed  her  active  feet 
across  the  street,  she  disappeared  so  suddenly  by  the 
side  of  a  chalet,  that  I  involuntarily  quickened  my 
pace,  fearing  she  had  rolled  down  the  steep  declivities, 
but  found  to  my  relief  that,  instead  of  following  the 
narrow  path  carried  backwards  and  forwards  like  a 
W  to  facilitate  the  descent,  she  was  only  clearing  the 
intervening  spaces  in  a  succession  of  leaps,  that  would 
not  have  disgraced  a  chamois. 

This  short  cut  by  Frenieres,  like  all  short  country 
roads,  proved  half  as  far  again  as  the  long  one.  The 
heat  was  appalling ;  every  inspiration  seemed  to  fill 
us  with  fire ;  we  met  no  one ;  the  hay-fields  were 
deserted,  the  peasants  having  gone  in  the  cow-sheds 
or  under  the  shade  of  the  trees  to  rest  until  it  was 
cooler ;  and  from  having  passed  a  good  many  other 
tracks,  we  were  not  certain  we  were  in  the  right  one — 
a  very  pleasant  reflection  when  you  feel  that  you  are 
ready  to  sink  every  step  you  take.  The  whole  distance 
is  a  succession  of  abrupt  ascents  and  descents ;  there 
is  not  a  step  of  level  ground  save  in  one  part,  and  very 
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little  shade,  and  the  whole  of  that  line  of  hills,  after 
leaving  Grion,  is  so  destitute  of  water,  that  we  walked 
for  two  hours  without  finding  a  drop.  At  every  step, 
the  heat  and  our  thirst  seemed  to  increase  together, 

until  at  last  I-  trudgod  on  after  M with  scarcely 

any  feeling  in  me5  save  that  my  brain  was  on  fire;  and 
on  emerging  from  a  wood,  that  had  afforded  some 
protection  against  the  burning  sun,  on  to  the  open 
meadows,  across  which  our  road  lay  for  half  a  mile 
or  so,  with  the  sun  blazing  full  on  our  devoted  heads, 

I  was  so  overcome,  so  blinded,  that  if  M had  not 

turned  round  and  said  '  he  was  done  up,'  I  don't 
think  I  should  ever  have  summoned  up  resolution 
enough  to  go  on.  His  saying  that,  roused  all  the 
energy  left  in  me ;  to  stay  there  was  madness,  with 
no  water  and  no  shade.  c  Push  on,  push  on,'  was  all  I 
could  say.  The  grass  in  the  meadows  seemed  on  fire ; 
only  the  grasshoppers  had  any  life.  At  last  we  passed 
a  shed,  from  the  top  of  which  two  legs  were  dangling 
that  served  as  a  bell-pull  to  rouse  the  owner,  and 
ascertain  if  there  was  any  water  there.  *  No,  none 
was  to  be  got  till  we  came  to  a  small  fountain  further 
on.'  Then  there  was  water  in  the  vicinity.  Our  spirits 
rose,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes,  on  turning  round 
a  corner,  we  caught  sight  of  a  white  cottage,  and 
beyond  it  the  fountain.  To  see  it  gave  me  strength 
to  reach  it,  but  I  had  none  to  drink,  until  I  had 
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plunged  head  and  hands  in,  to  stay  the  throbbing  of 
my  brain.  I  shall  remember  the  draught  at  that 
fountain  as  long  as  I  have  life. 

At  Frenieres  we  halted  a  few  minutes,  and  then, 
instead  of  following  the  usual  route,  which  would 
have  brought  us  to  Les  Plans  in  little  more  than  an 
hour,  we  took  the  advice  of  an  old  man,  to  discover, 
for  the  second  time  in  one  day,  the  fallacy  of  be- 
lieving old  roads  are  shorter  than  new  ones ;  and  in 
lieu  of  a  good  broad  one  of  easy  ascent,  we  had  to 
scramble  over  rugged  paths  through  brushwood,  and 
up  places,  that  would  have  been  inaccessible  but  for 
the  flights  of  rude  steps  hewn  in  the  rocks,  upon 
which  the  sun  struck  so  fiercely,  that  they  burned 
our  hands  as  we  touched  them  in  our  ascent ;  and 
when  we  reached  the  summit  of  the  last  eminence  and 
saw  Les  Plans,  lying  so  green  and  fresh  below  us,  we 
threw  ourselves  on  the  ground  with  feelings  akin  to 
those  the  traveller  experiences  in  the  desert,  when 
he  sees,  afar  off  in  the  horizon,  the  lightning  that  is 
the  precursor  of  the  life-reviving  shower.  I  did  not 
have  the  predicted  coup  de  soleil,  but  my  eyes  suf- 
fered terribly,  and  for  many  hours  scarlet  was  the 
predominant  colour  in  everything  I  looked  at,  and  my 
face  was  a  few  shades  darker  than  a  Eed  Indian's,  till 
I  got  a  new  skin. 

We  had  no  lack  of  visitors  to  occupy  our  spare 
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bedroom,  besides  those  who  came  for  a  few  hours  to 
see  how  we  were  getting  on ;  and  it  was  really  laugh- 
able to  see  and  bear  the  surprise  of  some  of  the 
latter  at  finding  that  we  were  actually  existing,  and 
very  happily  too,  without  the  accessories  of  civilised 

life.     M 's  walking  friend  came  with  his  pleasant 

wife  to  look  in  upon  us,  and  seemed  to  envy  us  our 
pastoral  life  so  much,  that  I  think  he  would  have 
imitated  our  example  had  he  not  made  other  arrange- 
ments. The  first  inquiry  made  by  one  of  our  London 
friends  was, '  whether  we  had  a  good  cook  ; '  and  I  saw 
that  I  and  all  my  household  rose  immensely  in  his 
estimation,  when  I  assured  him  I  had  two  very  ex- 
cellent ones,  whom  I  would  show  him ;  and,  opening 
the  door  of  the  kitchen  where  my  eldest  daughters 
were  concocting  a  gooseberry  dumpling,  I  said, '  There 
are  my  two  cooks.'  For  a  moment  his  face  looked  so 
curiously  puzzled  that  I  burst  out  laughing ;  when 
he  turned  round  and  exclaimed,  '  By  Jove  !  I  should 
like  a  pudding  made  by  such  cooks.' 

The  first  friend  .who  remained  any  time  with  us 

was  the  Hon.  H B ,  the  kind  old  gentleman 

whose  philanthropy  and  benevolence  have  made  him 
so  well  known  in  German  Switzerland.  As  he  was 
at  Bex  for  his  health,  we  invited  him  to  spend 
a  few  days  with  us  in  our  chalet,  in  the  hope  of 
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benefiting  him  by  the  fine  air  of  the  mountains,  and 
the  more  selfish  one  of  desiring  to  share,  some  time 
longer,  the  pleasure  of  his  kindly  society.  The  girls 
had  decorated  his  little  room,  as  tastefully  as  they 
could,  with  flowers  and  all  the  little  knickknacks 
they  happened  to  have  with  them;  and  when,  on  the 
third  evening  after  our  arrival,  we  saw  his  venerable 
figure  crossing  the  valley,  we  all  ran  out  to  meet 
him,  and  welcome  him  to  our  mountain  home.  If 
ever  he  see  this  book,  I  am  sure  it  will  give  him 
pleasure  to  read  of  those  days  of  pleasant  intercourse, 
to  the  happiness  of  which,  his  genial  temper  and 
cheerful  conversation  added  not  a  little.  Then  we 
had,  for  too  short  a  time,  the  dear  friend  whose 
name  I  suppress,  because  he  is  the  last  man  in  the 
world  to  wish  to  see  it  in  print  with  a  eulogium 
tacked  to  it.  But  who  that  has  had  the  privilege  of 
meeting  him  at  Bex,  or  elsewhere,  will  not  recog- 
nise the  portrait  of  one  who,  under  an  almost  child- 
like gaiety  of  manner,  could  not  conceal  a  hand  and 
heart  ever  open  to  melting  charity,  and  that  broader 
charity  which  hopeth  all  things,  and  maketh  all  the 
world  akin?  If  more  of  his  cloth  were  like  him, 
there  would  be  fewer  of  those  so-called  religious  dis- 
sensions, which  so  deform  and  disgrace  the  Christian 
Church. 
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Some  weeks  prior  to  taking  up  our  abode  at  Les 
Plans,  M.  Wagner  had  communicated  to  us,  with  the 
air  of  a  person  who  felt  he  had  got  on  the  blind  side 
of  his  victim,  that  he  had  purchased,  for  the  astound- 
ing sum  of  twenty-four  francs,  the  glaciers  of  Martinet, 
Plan  Neve,  and  one  other  whose  name  I  have  for- 
gotten, with  the  intention  of  transporting  the  ice  to 
France,  where,  through  the  unseasonable  mildness  of 
the  preceding  winter,  it  was  then  selling  at  a  fabulous 
price.  I  declare  I  thought  he  was  romancing,  as  I 
could  not  believe  anyone  in  his  sober  senses,  least  of 
all  a  Swiss  having  a  knowledge  of  the  locality,  could 
dream  of  transporting  immense  quantities  of  ice  from 
a  height  of  7,000  or  8,000  feet,  without  roads,  down 
steep  impracticable  places,  where  no  beast  save  a  goat 

could  get  a  footing ;  but  M assured  me  that  it 

was  no  joke,  for  Wagner  believed  it  not  only  possible 
but  very  feasible,  and  talked  of  altering  the  path, 
that  he  persisted  in  thinking  existed  as  far  as  the 
Glacier  de  Martinet,  with  very  little  labour  and  ex- 
pense, so  as  to  make  it  available  for  mules  and  carts. 
I  heard  no  more  of  this  gigantic  scheme  till  about 
three  weeks  after  our  removal  to  Les  Plans,  when 
one  splendid  morning,  about  five  o'clock,  we  were 
surprised  to  see  his  jolly  countenance  looking  in  at 
the  upper  half  of  the  kitchen  door.  He  was  on  his 
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way  to  visit  a  portion  of  his  ice  estates,  and  in  the 
highest  possible  spirits,  talking  of  commencing  ope- 
rations in  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  was  quite  huffed 
if  anyone  threw  cold  water  on  his  ice. 

He  was  accompanied  by  an  old  gentleman,  his 
cousin,  who  owned  the  pretty  property  I  have  spoken 
of  at  the  commencement  of  this  book;  and  when  I 
saw  that  our  stout  and  rather  apoplectic  host  and  the 

heavy  venerable  Monsieur  V actually  intended 

ascending  to  the  Glacier  de  Martinet,  and  returning 
to  dinner  at  one,  I  began  to  think  that  perhaps  the 
project  of  bringing  down  the  ice  was  not  so  im- 
practicable after  all ;  and  as  I  was  quite  sure  that 
where  they  went  I  could  follow,  I  proposed  to  ac- 
company them  along  with  M ,  whose  opinion 

must  be  given  before  Wagner  could  decide  upon  any 
line  of  action.  We  had  only  time  to  swallow  a  cup 

of  milk  and  run  off,  M shouting  out  to  our  eldest 

boy,  who  was  not  quite  dressed,  to  follow  as  fast 
as  he  could,  while  we  called  at  the  next  chalet  for  the 
son  of  Madame  Bernard  to  act  as  guide.  Following 
the  old  road,  we  crossed  the  oft-frequented  spot  of 
the  Pont  de  Nant,  and  kept  along  the  narrow  valley 
between  the  Grand  Muveran  and  La  Varraz,  that 
I  have  described  in  the  account  of  our  picnic,  until 
we  reached  Les  Chalets  du  Nant,  where  we  had  a 
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capital  breakfast  of  cream,  milk,  and  bread,  with  the 
addition  of  sausage  and  cold  beef  fished  from  the 
pocket  of  M.  Wagner. 

These  chalets  are  almost  at  the  extremity  of  the 
valley,  in  about  the  wildest  and  dreariest  spot 
imaginable.  The  pasturages  are  small  and  flat,  and 
covered  with  rank  coarse  herbage;  the  mountains 
closing  up  the  valley  are  bare,  bleak,  and  of  a  savage 
wildness  that  strikes  a  chill  into  the  heart,  even  when 
the  sun  shines  brightest.  Innumerable  torrents  formed 
by  the  melting  of  the  snows  and  glaciers  pour  down 
their  sides,  bringing  with  them  quantities  of  loose 
shale,  dirt,  and  stones,  with  which  the  valley  outside 
the  pasturages  is  covered.  Not  a  tree,  save  two  or 
three  half-dead  firs  behind  the  chalets,  is  to  be  seen, 
presenting  altogether  as  complete  a  picture  of  a 
valley  of  desolation  as  one  can  imagine  existiog. 
Sitting  on  milking-stools,  we  ate  our  breakfast  out- 
side in  the  pure  morning  air,  watching  the  gambols 
of  the  cows  as  they  were  turned  out  into  the  pas- 
tures after  milking,  H having  a  fight  with  a  lot 

of  pigs  that  wanted  to  share  his  meal.  I  never  met 
with  animals  so  impudent  as  they  are  at  these  moun- 
tain pasturages.  Accustomed  to  be  petted  and  caressed 
like  children  by  the  men  and  boys  who  have  the  care 
of  them,  they  have  no  mauvaise  honte,  but  smell 
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at  and  gambol  round  you,  and  often  follow  you  a 
long  way,  before  you  can  get  rid  of  them.  Sometimes 
they  are  rough  and  rude,  and  it  requires  some  ad- 
dress to  keep  watch  on  all  sides  as  you  pass  through 
a  herd  careering  backwards  and  forwards  like  a  lot  of 
wild  buffaloes. 

At  eight  we  left  the  chalets,  picking  our  way  over 
the  streams  that  intersect  the  valley  in  every  direc- 
tion, the  millions  of  bright  blue  gentians  affording  a 
delightful  relief  to  the  eye  from  the  dull  grey  of  the 
ground  we  were  walking  on,  until  we  reached  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  on  which  the  glacier  lies. 

Everyone  is  deceived  by  the  apparent  nearness  of 
glaciers,  and  this  time  it  was  difficult  to  believe  that 
what  appeared  within  rifle-shot  would  take  us  four 
or  five  hours  to  reach  ;  but  I  was  soon  convinced  of 
my  mistake,  when  I  found  that  after  an  hour's  walk- 
ing we  actually  seemed  to  be  farther  from  it  than 
when  we  began  to  ascend.  Scrambling  up  loose 
shingly  places,  jumping  from  rock  to  rock,  wading 
through  torrents,  was  capital  exercise  for  the  legs, 
though  rather  fatiguing  to  our  two  stout  companions, 
who  were  generally  in  the  rear ;  and  I  noticed  that 
M.  Wagner  no  sooner  reached  the  part  where  it  was 
necessary  to  make  a  little  use  of  the  hands  and  knees, 
than  he  ceased  all  mention  of  the  ice  question,  which 
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until  then  had  been  the  chief  topic  of  conversation. 
As  his  thoughts  must  necessarily  have  been  occupied 
in  taking  care  of  himself,  I  don't  mean  to  insinuate 
that  his  silence  proved  he  had  relinquished  his 
scheme ;  but  I  know  that  if  I  had  been  in  his  place, 
and  undergone  the  frightful  exertion  and  fatigue,  the 
ascent  appeared  to  be  to  him,  my  most  sanguine 
hopes  would  have  melted  away  long  before  I  had  got 
half-way  to  my  property.  I  never  saw  anyone  take 
less  kindly  to  climbing,  or  suffer  more  from  the  heat. 
To  have  seen  the  perspiration  pouring  from  him,  you 
would  have  imagined  he  was  fast  wasting  away,  if 
you  had  not  noticed  that  all  the  time  his  face  be- 
came redder,  and  his  bulk  seemed  to  increase  with 
every  desperate  effort  to  keep  up  with  us.  Now  and 
then  he  would  drop  down  on  a  stone  like  a  man  dead 
beat,  wiping  his  steaming  head  and  face  with  his 
handkerchief,  till  the  water  fairly  dripped  from  the 
calico ;  then,  roused  by  our  laughter,  he  would  again 
start  forward  with  a  determined  earnestness  that  sat 
so  comically  on  his  goodnatured  face,  that  we  were 
often  compelled  to  stop  for  the  sake  of  indulging  in 
a  hearty  laugh  at  his  expense.  His  cousin,  though 
an  old  man,  did  not  appear  to  suffer  at  all,  but 
walked  at  a  quiet  regular  pace,  habitual  to  those  who 
have  had  much  experience  in  mountain  excursions. 
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The  mountain  was  so  grey  and  bare,  that  there  was 
very  little  on  the  way  to  call  forth  our  admiration, 
save  where  now  and  then  in  the  sheltered  valleys  we 
came  upon  large  patches  of  flowers  that  absolutely 
dazzled  us  with  their  brilliance.  We  gathered  quan- 
tities of  that  most  beautiful  flower,  the  Aquilegia 
Alpina,  of  such  a  lovely  blue,  with  petals  so  trans- 
parent, their  graceful  heads  hanging  from  the  tall 
stems  by  such  slender  filaments,  that  I  wondered 
they  ever  came  to  flower's  estate  in  that  sterile  spot. 
What  masses,  too,  of  that  magnificent  flower,  the 
Gentiana  purpurea,  we  saw  wherever  there  was 
shelter ! — while  the  Rhododendron  ferrugineum,  so 
often  called  the  Alpine  rose,  and  the  sweet-scented 
yellow  violets,  were  commoner  still. 

We  crossed  several  valleys  partially  filled  with 
snow,  though  their  sides  were  pastured  for  cattle,  and 
at  a  higher  elevation  traversed  large  wastes  covered 
with  the  loose  slate  and  rubbish  washed  from  the 
moraines,  of  so  insecure  a  footing,  that  ascending 
slopes  formed  of  it  was  like  climbing  up  a  shivering 
mountain.  M.  WTagner  had  many  a  roll  backwards,  to 
the  great  delight  of  our  St.  Bernard  dog,  Lionne, 
who  would  scamper  after  him,  barking  with  all  her 
might  till  he  came  to  a  stop,  when  she  would  stand 
quite  still  while  he  picked  himself  up,  and  then 
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bound  back  to  follow  us  as  before.  The  sagacious 
creature  evidently  thought  he  was  not  a  man  to  be 
trusted  with  the  care  of  his  limbs.  We  were  on  the 
ice,  and  had  walked  some  distance  before  I  knew  it. 
6  That  the  glacier  ! '  I  exclaimed,  pointing  to  hillocks 
of  dirt  and  splintered  rocks  stretching  on  all  sides  as 
far  as  I  could  see.  Where  were  the  ice  and  snow  I  saw 
looking  so  white  from  below  ?  and  I  began  to  think  I 
had  gone  through  a  good  deal  of  exertion  for  very 
little,  until  I  was  taken  to  some  rents  in  the  ground, 
and,  looking  down,  saw  the  immense  yawning  cre- 
vasses with  sides  of  ultramine,  and  heard  the  continual 
cracking  of  the  ice,  like  the  straining  of  a  ship  in  a 
heavy  sea ;  more  than  once  experiencing  a  sensation 
as  if  the  ground  was  moving  from  under  me.  As 
we  proceeded,  we  came  upon  parts  where  the  ice  was 
cleaner,  with  large  patches  of  snow  blown  into  heaps 
by  the  wind ;  and  near  the  centre  of  one  of  the  most 
extensive  of  these  ice-plains  was  a  solitary  hill,  ap- 
parently entirely  composed  of  the  same  slaty  shingle, 
not  less  than  two  hundred  yards  long  and  fifty  high, 
looking  like  an  island  in  the  sea. 

On  this  hill  we  rested  till  our  friends  came  up  to 
hold  a  consultation  about  the  best  means  of  disposing 
of  this  fine  property  to  a  pecuniary  advantage ;  and, 
as  we  watched  the  '  melancholy  slow  '  approach  of 
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M.  Wagner,  I  observed  with  alarm  that,  three  or  four 
times,  he  bent  down  with  his  head  very  near  the 
ground,  as  if  he  were  ill ;  and  I  was  not  much  less 

apprehensive  on  the  score  of  his  health  when  M 

told  me,  he  was  only  drinking,  as  for  a  man,  who  for 
years  had  evinced  almost  as  great  a  dislike  to  cold 
water  as  if  he  had  been  afflicted  with  hydrophobia,  to 
be  suddenly  seized  with  so  violent  a  passion  for  the 
pure  element,  was  almost  as  alarming  an  indication 
of  disease  ;  and  when,  at  last,  on  reaching  a  rill  more 
seductive  than  the  rest,  he  threw  himself  flat  on  his 
stomach,  and,  plunging  his  face  in,  drank  at  the  icy 
waters  till  I  had  fear  of  the  supply  being  stopped,  I 
began  to  think  it  was  all  over  with  him,  until  I  saw 
him  rise  from  his  recumbent  position,  walking  the 
remainder  of  the  distance  with  a  firmer  step,  and 
heard  him  declare  that  '  never  in  his  life  had  he 
tasted  water  so  good,  for  that  the  more  he  drank  the 
more  he  felt  he  must  drink.' 

After  full  half  an  hour's  discussion  as  to  how,  we 
never  got  as  far  as  when,  the  ice  was  to  be  hewn  and 
taken  thence  to  Bex,  we  came  unanimously  to  the 
following  resolutions  : — 1st.  That  the  distance  was  too 
great.  2ndly.  That  there  was  no  road  for  beast  or 
vehicle.  3rdly.  That  to  make  one  would  take  half  a 
century,  and  cost  as  much  as  the  piercing  of  the 
p  2 
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Simplon.  4thly.  That  granted  it  could  be  brought 
down,  to  transport  it  such  a  distance  in  the  intense 
heat  of  summer,  would  be  to  run  the  probable  risk  of 
finding  it  ice  no  longer  on  its  arriving  at  Bex.  And 
that,  6thly  and  lastly,  the  ice  was  much  better  where 
it  was,  both  for  M.  Wagner's  pocket  and  the  pleasure 
of  future  tourists. 

Our  descent  was  accomplished  rapidly  enough,  for 
when  we  came  to  the  sloping  valleys  of  ice,  of  which 
we  had  some  half-dozen  to  cross,  we  eschewed  the 
trouble  of  using  our  legs,  and,  sitting  down,  gave 
ourselves  a  shove,  and  were  at  the  bottom  before  we 
could  get  our  breaths.  The  alarm  of  our  poor  dog  was 
distressing  to  witness.  She  dared  not  follow,  and  yet 
was  so  fearful  of  being  left  behind,  that  in  her  excite- 
ment she  had  not  the  sagacity  to  make  a  detour,  but 
in  the  end,  after  a  good  many  extempore  rolls  and 
upsets,  she  squatted  down  on  her  haunches  and  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  us;  and  I  must  not  forget  to 
record  that  from  some  cause,  possibly  from  both 
having  undergone  grievous  sufferings  during  the 
excursion,  she  conceived  a  violent  liking  for  M. 
Wagner,  which  exists  to  this  day. 

We  did  not  get  back  to  dinner  at  one;  on  the 
contrary,  the  sun  was  declining  as  we  descended 
from  the  Pont  de  Nant,  and  when  we  came  into  the 
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narrow  road  leading  to  the  goat-sheds  we  found  our 
children  feeding  the  pretty  frisky  creatures,  the 
tinkle  of  whose  bells  had  been  such  pleasant  music 
preceding  us  nearly  all  the  way  from  the  Chalets  du 
Nant.  M.  Wagner  lost  his  fondness  for  water  long 
before  reaching  Les  Plans,  and  revenged  himself 
for  his  abstemiousness  by  diminishing  the  stock  of 
Madame  Bernard's  white  wine  before  he  returned  to 
Bex. 
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CHAPTEE  XL 

Superstitions — Sunsets — Louise — The  Aven9on — The  Young 
Tailleuse's  Story — Drowned  Dead — Fete  of  Mi-ete — Dogs 
and  Cows — Chevrier — Colony  of  Artists — Fight  with  a  Bul- 
lock— Critics — Ahead  of  the  Blooomers — Winter  and  Sum- 
mer— Seven  Days'  Rain — Night  at  Story-telling. 

HAPPY  as  were  all  the  hours  that  flew,  alas !  too 
swiftly,  at  Les  Plans,  none  to  me  were  so  delightful 
as  those  of  evening,  when  the  hush  and  repose  of 
twilight  came  over  the  happy  valley,  and  my  thoughts, 
released  from  the  occupations  and  excitements  of  the 
day,  had  leisure  to  dwell  upon  the  enchanting  sights 
and  sounds  around  me.  The  peasants,  returned  from 
their  daily  toil,  were  seated  in  groups  on  the  grass, 
or,  imitating  our  example,  wandered  up  and  down 
among  the  chalets,  enjoying,  though  with  less  emc- 
tional  sensations,  the  seductive  influence  of  the  hour. 
I  think  I  hear  them  talking,  as  with  hushed  voices 
they  recounted  to  each  other  the  tales  of  a  superna- 
tural character,  of  which  they  are  so  fond ;  of  the  en- 
counters, each  one  having  some  individual  experience 
to  relate,  with  the  spirits  of  departed  acquaintances, 
that  haunt  the  spots  where,  during  life,  they  have 
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committed  some  crime,  until  they  meet  some  unlucky 
mortals  who,  ignorant  of  their  condition,  address  them 
three  times,  and  are  henceforth  compelled  to  bear  the 
burden  of  the  sin,  until  such  time  as  they  too  are 
fortunate  enough  to  dispose  of  it  to  some  one  else 
in  the  same  manner  and  place. 

Though  professing  themselves  Protestants,  they 
have  an  unconquerable  dread  of  the  monks,  who 
are  supposed  to  possess  the  power  of  exorcising 
demons,  and  of  inflicting  the  most  fearful  torments, 
even  unto  death,  upon  anyone  who  may  have 
been  guilty  of  any  sort  of  offence  towards  them  ; 
and  endless  are  the  tales  of  persons  wasting  away 
and  shrivelling  up  from  the  effect  of  the  spells 
thrown  around  them,  by  these  powerful  ministers 
of  the  devil.  Most  of  the  peasants  believe  in  the 
existence  of  a  spirit,  half  fairy,  half  imp,  that  is 
kind  or  evil  towards  them  according  to  their  con- 
duct in  life.  If  they  are  well-behaved  and  indus- 
trious, these  creatures,  they  say,  sometimes  visit  their 
houses  during  the  night,  and,  after  finishing  any 
work  that  has  been  left  undone,  leave  all  clean  and 
in  order ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  have  been  idle, 
dirty,  and  wasteful,  they  may  happen  to  find  a  double 
amount  of  disorder  reigning  in  their  dwellings  when 
they  rise  in  a  morning.  To  provide  for  the  material 
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wants  of  these  nocturnal  visitors,  who  from  this  trait 
are  evidently  somewhat  of  the  '  earth  earthy/  the 
peasants  place  the  first  spoonful  of  everything  they 
cook,  on  a  plate  that  is  kept  expressly  for  their  use  ; 
for,  should  they  receive  a  visit  when  these  rites  of 
hospitality  have  been  neglected,  they  would  imme- 
diately be  afflicted  with  f  cramp  and  side  stitches/ 
and  all  sorts  of  aches  and  pains,  as  punishment  for 
their  carelessness.  Though  many  persons  are  sup- 
posed to  have  seen  these  spirits,  no  one  has  been  able 
to  render  an  account  of  their  make  and  shape,  for 
the  very  good  reason,  that  the  presumptuous  mortal, 
whose  curiosity  has  induced  him  to  request  the  favour 
of  a  sight  of  them,  no  sooner  has  his  wish  gratified 
than  he  dies. 

All  the  mountaineers  that  I  have  ever  talked  with, 
are  more  or  less  superstitious ;  and,  spending  as  they 
do  the  greater  portion  of  their  waking  existence  in 
those  elevated  solitudes,  without  any  occupation  save 
watching  their  flocks  and  herds,  they  have  abundant 
time  for  indulging  their  own  thoughts,  and  fostering 
that  vein  of  superstitious  imagination,  which  in  them 
seems  inborn.  As  I  listened  to  their  narratives,  recited 
with  a  simple  earnestness  and  good  faith  that  took 
away  every  disposition  to  smile  from  the  listener,  I 
felt  that,  if  I  had  been  born  and  lived  among  the 
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grandest  and  sublimest  scenes  of  nature,  and  had  no 
other  teacher,  I  should  have  been  like  them. 

How  long  we  used  to  linger  outside  !  Always  it  was 
too  early  to  turn  in ;  the  golden  sunset,  the  rich 
purple  stealing  over  the  mountains,  the  shadows  of 
coming  night  on  the  valley,  while  all  the  peaks  were 
blazing  with  the  Alpengliihen — all,  all  were  lovely  ; 
and  never  can  I  hope  to  convey  to  anyone  the 
fascination  of  the  time  and  place.  How  delicious 
were  the  moonlight  rambles  by  the  Avencon,  looking 
more  beautiful  than  ever  in  that  light,  and  the  long 
restings  by  the  way  on  the  little  bridge,  to  watch  for 
the  first  star  appearing  above  the  Javerne !  What  long 
talks  with  the  peasants  and  joyous  games  with  the 
children !  And  how  we  always  felt  it  a  shame  to  shut 
ourselves  up  in  the  chalet^  although  we  remained  out 
after  all  the  rest  of  the  people  were  in  their  beds ! 

One  evening,  as  we  were  sitting  on  the  bench 
outside,  suddenly  there  rose  high  and  clear  from  the 
summit  of  the  opposite  mountain,  a  woman's  voice, 
singing  a  Tyrolese  air.  No  singing  that  ever  I  lis- 
tened to,  not  even  the  dulcet  tones  of  the  Swedish 
Nightingale,  thrilled  through  me  like  that  song — so 
pure,  so  fresh,  so  joyous :  it  seemed  the  very  inspira- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  the  mountain  echoes,  that  took 
it  up  one  after  the  other,  till  every  rock  was  filled 
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with  the  melody.  For  full  half  an  hour  the  girl  sang, 
while  every  eye  was  strained,  but  in  vain,  to  dis- 
cover the  rock  upon  which  she  had  perched  herself. 
I  guessed  the  singer  could  be  no  other  than  our 
neighbour,  the  goodnatured  Louise  Moreillon,  who 
with  her  father  had  gone  that  morning  to  make  hay 
high  up  on  the  mountains ;  and  I  found  I  was  right, 
for  when  she  descended  the  next  day  she  told  us 
that,  after  having  finished  their  work,  they  had 
lighted  a  fire  to  cook  their  supper,  and  while  the 
soup  was  boiling  she  had  climbed  up  a  peak,  whence 
she  had  a  good  view  of  the  valley,  and,  knowing  it 
was  the  time  when  we  should  all  be  out  of  doors, 
had  warbled  away  for  our  amusement. 

When  the  peasants  go  up  to  cut  the  grass  growing 
on  these  little  pasturages,  they  usually  remain,  un- 
less bad  weather  set  in,  until  it  is  dried  and  stored, 
sleeping  on  the  sweet  hay  in  preference  to  being  stifled 
in  the  little  low  chalet,  where  they  keep  just  so  many 
household  utensils  as  are  necessary  for  cooking  their 
food.  This  roguish-looking  black-eyed  Louise  was 
the  kindest  and  best-natured  Swiss  lassie  I  ever 
knew,  always  ready  to  lend  a  strong  arm  and  a  swift 
foot  to  help  us,  and  ever  on  the  look-out  to  spoil  the 
children  by  giving  them  cakes  and  honey,  or  leading 
them  off  to  assist  her  in  gathering  cherries  for  her 
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mother,  who  found,  to  her  cost,  that  very  few  ever 
made  their  way  into  her  kitchen. 

Louise,  who  was  stout,  strongly-built,  and  not  bad- 
looking,  though  she  did  lack  the  ornament  of  a  goitre, 
without  which  no  Swiss  woman  can  be  considered 
handsome,  did  not,  to  judge  from  her  exterior,  waste 
much  time  in  the  mysteries  of  the  toilette ;  her  usual 
summer  attire  consisting  of  a  coarse  linen  chemise, 
with  sleeves  reaching  to  the  elbow,  and  a  black 
cotton  skirt  that  descended  a  very  little  lower  than 
the  knees,  coarse  black  stockings,  and  heavy  shoes. 
This  dress  was  worn  alike  by  mother  and  daughter, 
with  this  difference,  that  the  elder  lady  wore  her 
chemise  open  to  the  waist,  displaying  a  brawny  chest 
tanned  to  the  colour  of  a  rhinoceros  by  exposure  to 
the  sun  and  air,  and  did  not  appear  to  appreciate  the 
blessings  of  clean  linen  quite  so  much  as  her  daughter, 
who  was  never  more  happy  than  when  playing  with 
our  children,  going  at  full  speed  down  the  hills  on  a 
sledge,  with  one  of  the  boys  on  her  shoulders  and 
another  on  her  knees,  or  taking  them  to  paddle  in 
the  Avencon,  where  they  would  have  been  well 
content  to  have  remained  all  the  hot  summer  days, 
had  we  not  been  warned  to  beware  of  the  deep  holes 
lying  between  the  large  rocks  and  stones.  It  is 
precisely  where  the  river  is  most  beautiful  that  the 
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danger  exists,  and  towards  the  middle  of  the  day, 
when  the  volume  of  water  is  much  augmented  by  the 
melting  of  the  snow,  a  child  might  easily  be  taken 
off  his  feet  and  carried  into  one  of  these  deep  places. 
Every  summer,  casualties  of  this  kind  occur;  and  when 
one  sees  that  from  its  rise,  near  the  glacier  of  Plan 
Neve,  passing  through  four  or  five  villages  till  it 
empties  itself  in  the  Khone,  it  is  entirely  unguarded, 
one  is  not  surprised  at  the  number  of  little  children 
that  have  lost  their  lives  in  its  waters. 

I  was  much  affected  one  day  as  I  listened  to  a  tale 
told  me  by  a  pretty  young  girl  who  had  come  from 
Bex  to  sew  for  us,  and  was  standing  watching  the 
lads  jumping  in  and  out  of  the  water.  Seeing  that 
she  looked  melancholy  and  had  tears  in  her  eyes,  I 
asked  what  ailed  her,  when  she  related  the  following 
touching  story : — '  Often  as  I  pass  the  river,  I  never 
see  it  without  a  shudder  coming  over  me,  on  account 
of  its  having  been  the  death  of  my  only  little 
brother,  whom  I  loved  better  than  all  else  in  the 
world.  It  is  now  nine  years  ago,  but  seems  but 
yesterday;  for  the  after-troubles  it  brought  on  us  in 
my  father's  death,  and  my  mother's  ill-health  and 
incurable  melancholy,  are,  as  I  may  say,  with  us 
stilL  My  brother,  who  was  seven  years  old,  was  the 
youngest  child,  and  a  great  favourite  with  all  of  us, 
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on  account  of  his  being  so  gentle  and  obedient; 
indeed,  he  was  so  loving  and  so  good  that  my  mother 
often  said  <he  was  too  good  to  live.'  (In  what 
Christian  country  does  this  same  ignorant  idea  not 
exist  ?)  If  he  had  a  fault,  it  was  in  being  too  yield- 
ing to  the  wishes  of  his  companions,  whom  he  did 
not  like  to  disoblige. 

'  One  afternoon  in  May,  after  an  early  spring  that 
had  been  unusually  hot,  and  the  Avencon  in  conse- 
quence was  much  swollen  by  the  quantity  of  water 
pouring  from  the  mountains,  he  was  returning  from 
school  with  his  usual  companion,  a  schoolfellow  who 
lived  near  us,  when  they  were  met  by  another  lad, 
who  asked  my  brother  to  go  along  with  him  to 
execute  an  errand  he  had  been  sent  by  his  mother  to 
a  house  near  the  side  of  the  river.  At  first  Pierre — 
that  was  my  brother's  name — refused  to  go,  saying 
he  wanted  to  get  home  to  his  mother ;  but  on  being 
pressed,  consented,  giving  his  satchel  to  his  friend  to 
take  care  of  till  he  came  back.  As  he  did  not  come 
to  gouter,  my  mother  sent  to  the  boy  who  generally 
walked  from  school  with  him  to  ask  where  he  was, 
and,  hearing  he  was  gone  an  errand  with  another 
lad,  she  did  not  get  uneasy  till  it  grew  dark,  when 
she  persuaded  my  father  to  go  to  the  house  where 
lived  the  parent  of  the  boy  who  had  taken  him  off. 
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These  people  said  they  had  seen  nothing  of  my 
brother,  and  did  not  think  he  could  have  been  with 
their  son,  who  was  playing  outside,  and  had  been 
home  some  hours.  But  on  his  being  called  in,  and 
asked  where  he  had  left  Pierre,  he  answered,  quite 
carelessly,  "  Oh,  he  has  fallen  into  the  water  " — the 
first  words  he  had  ever  uttered  to  anyone  on  the  sub- 
ject. Search  was  made  all  along  the  river  as  far  as 
the  Ehone :  but  it  was  of  no  use ;  there  was  so  much 
water  that  he  must  have  been  carried  away  long 
before  he  was  missed,  and  a  few  weeks  after  we 
heard  that  the  body  of  a  child,  so  disfigured  as  not  to 
be  recognisable,  had  been  cast  ashore  in  one  of  the 
Valaisan  villages  and  buried  there.  The  bad  lad's 
account  of  the  matter  was,  that  as  they  were  return- 
ing he  saw  a  scarlet  poppy  growing  on  a  rock  in  the 
river,  and  as  he  wished  to  have  it,  Pierre  offered  to 
get  it  for  him  if  he  would  hold  his  hand,  and  that, 
while  doing  so,  he  let  go  his  hold,  and  my  brother 
tumbled  in  the  water;  and  then,  instead  of  calling 
anyone  to  his  assistance  from  the  houses  close  to  the 
spot,  as  any  other  boy  of  nine  years  old  would 
have  done,  he  went  quietly  home,  and  never  seemed 
to  have  thought  about  the  matter,  till  my  poor 
father  came  to  make  inquiries. 

'No  one  believed  this  tale,  because  it  came  out 
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that  lie  had  told  a  lie  in  saying  to  Pierre  that  his 
mother  had  sent  him  an  errand ;  and  as  he  had  been 
heard  to  say  "he  would  do  for  my  brother,"  of  whom 
he  was  jealous  at  school,  we  never  doubt  that  he 
pushed  him  in ;  and  so  hateful  was  the  sight  of  him 
to  my  father,  that  he  told  his  parents  "  he  should 
certainly  kill  him  if  they  did  not  keep  him  out  of 
his  way;"  so  they  thought  it  prudent  to  remove  from 
the  place  till  my  father's  death,  which  happened  five 
years  after.  He  had  always  been  a  sombre  melan- 
choly man,  and  to  work  and  save  to  educate  my 
little  brother,  and  make  something  better  of  him 
than  the  drunken  people  around  us,  was  all  he  cared 
to  live  for  ;  and  when  he  was  gone,  his  only  wish  was 
to  die  too.  My  mother  has  never  known  a  day's 
health  since ;  and  my  younger  sister,  who  was  called 
the  handsomest  girl  in  the  village,  died  of  consump- 
tion, brought  on,  the  doctor  said,  by  the  hardships 
and  poverty  we  had  to  pass  through  after  father's 
death.  The  boy  who  caused  all  our  troubles  is  now 

grown  up,  and  lives  in  B -,  as  wicked  a  man  as  he 

was  bad  as  a  boy ;  and  whenever  he  passes  along  the 
street,  and  happens  to  meet  the  boys  going  or  return- 
ing from  school,  they  shout  out,  "  There  goes  the 
fellow  who  killed  little  Pierre."  ' 

To  all  the  dwellers  in  the  mountains,  quite   the 
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most  important  event  of  the  whole  year  is  the  Feast 
of  Mi-ete,  which  is  held  on  the  first  Sunday  after 
Assumption-day,  August  1 5  ;  and  as,  the  year  we  were 
there,  the  15th  fell  on  a  Sunday,  more  than  ordinary 
preparations  were  made  for  celebrating  the  favourite 
fete.  I  had  noticed  a  great  bustle  and  excitement 
going  on  in  the  little  hamlet  several  days,  before  I 
inquired  the  reason  why  all  the  housewives  were  up 
to  the  elbows  in  flour,  and  rushing  here  and  there 
in  their  eagerness  to  borrow  or  exchange  tins  to  bake 
their  cakes  in.  Mere  Bernard  had  a  grand  heating 
of  her  brick  oven,  erected  in  an  outhouse  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Plans  world  in  general  and  herself  in 
particular.  Her  cook,  who  suffered  a  chronic  martyr- 
dom from  the  old  lady's  weakness  for  railing  against  all 
such  '  betes,'  as  she  termed  servants,  was  very  nearly 
reduced  to  a  skeleton  with  so  much  additional  work 
and  bother  in  the  hot  weather,  and  actually  flew  for 
breath  and  refuge  into  our  more  quiet  domicile.  The 
price  of  butter  rose  twenty  centimes  in  the  pound ; 
and  even  Madame  Griraud  tried  her  hand  at  a  tre- 
mendous raspberry  tart,  which  the  lads,  who  had 
been  witnessing  the  whole  operation,  declared  would 
turn  out  a  '  regular  stunner.' 

There  is  a  particular  sort  of  bread  appropriate  to  the 
occasion,  made  of  dough  mixed  with  butter,  sugar, 
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and  aniseeds,  and  baked  in  the  shape  of  crowns,  rings, 
and  other  devices. 

This  festival  is  not  celebrated  in  the  villages  or 
hamlets,  but  in  the  cow  chalets  on  the  pasturages  ; 
and  it  is  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  a  holiday, 
and  of  examining  into  the  condition  and  yield  of  their 
cows  and  goats,  that  the  peasants  commemorate  this 
festival,  which  always  lasts  a  night  and  a  day,  as  they 
go  up  on  Saturday  afternoon  and  return  at  sunset 
on  Sunday.  They  take  no  eatables  with  them  save 
the  sweet  bread  made  for  the  day;  cream,  milk, 
butter,  and  cheese,  being  supplied  to  them  at  the 
chalets.  I  saw  scores  of  families,  some  numbering 
as  many  as  five  generations,  passing  through  Les 
Plans  on  the  Saturday,  and  pleased  myself  by 
fancying  the  numbers  of  people  that  were  thronging 
all  the  mountain-paths  that  day. 

We  shut  up  house  and  ascended  to  the  chalets 
of  Richard  early  on  the  Sunday,  and  after  a  very 
long,  but  delightful  walk,  reached  the  outskirts  of 
the  pasturages,  where,  through  having  our  dogs  with 
us,  we  had  rather  an  exciting  scene.  You  come 
upon  these  pasturages  very  suddenly,  after  passing 
through  a  small  wood  of  firs,  and  we  had  not  time  to 
call  off  the  dogs  before  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the 
cattle.  In  a  moment  the  whole  herd  appeared 
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roused  to  a  pitch  of  madness ;  roaring  and  bellowing, 
with  tails  erect,  they  careered  after  the  mischievous 
dogs,  who  enjoyed  the  sport  too  much  to  desist,  and 
were  evidently  determined  to  give  them  as  much 
annoyance  as  they  could.  Now  the  cattle  formed  a 
phalanx  to  resist  the  charge  of  the  two  dogs,  who 
w^ere  more  than  a  match  for  200  cows ;  then  they 
retreated  to  a  more  distant  part  of  the  pasturage,  as 
if  to  deliberate  on  a  future  line  of  action,  returning 
more  furious  than  before.  There  were  several  bulls 
among  them  that  were  disposed  to  be  wicked  ;  and  as 
there  was  no  possible  way  of  reaching  the  chalets 
save  by  passing  through  the  whole  lot,  we  placed  the 
little  ones  on  the  side  furthest  from  danger,  and 
taking  advantage  of  a  momentary  lull,  marching  as 
closely  and  quickly  as  we  could,  with  M—  -  bran- 
dishing a  large  stick,  we  got  half  through  the  infuri- 
ated animals ;  when  the  shepherds,  hearing  the  row, 
came  to  meet  us,  and  conducted  us  safely  to  the 
enclosure  surrounding  the  sheds,  on  the  other  side  of 
which  we  found  more  than  a  hundred  people  assem- 
bled, of  all  ages,  from  the  infant  in  arms  to  the 
great-grandmother. 

The  married  ones  were  seated  on  the  grass,  the 
women  chatting  and  looking  at  the  sports,  while 
their  lords  and  masters  smoked  and  slept ;  children 
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were  playing,  as  children  play  all  over  the  world, 
turning  head  over  heels,  duck  and  drake  in  the 
streams,  or  wading  across  them  minus  shoes  and 
stockings,  while  the  elder  lads  and  lasses  were 
dancing  the  polka  as  vigorously  as  if  the  thermome- 
ter were  at  40°  instead  of  80°.  The  musician  was 
an  old  blind  fiddler,  a  genus  that  seems  peculiar  to 
no  country,  seated  in  a  sort  of  pulpit  bowered  in 
pine  branches  and  flowers,  and  surmounted  with  a  flag 
bearing  the  inscription  one  reads  on  every  bridge, 
prison,  and  guardhouse  in  Switzerland,  of  6  Liberte  et 
Patrie.' 

The  shepherds  took  us  into  the  fruitiere,  and  filling 
two  wooden  bowls,  one  with  milk  and  the  other  with 
cream,  gave  each  of  us  an  oval  ladle,  telling  us  we 
could  have  as  much  more  as  we  liked — a  piece  of 
information  they  must  have  regretted  giving  us  when 
they  saw  we  emptied  five  or  six  of  them.  We  had 
not  neglected  to  take  a  store  of  the  sweet  bread  to 
eat  with  it,  and  no  fare  could  have  been  more 
agreeable  or  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  Of  course 
the  children  danced  with  the  peasants,  and  when  they 
were  tired  we  rambled  to  the  extremity  of  the  plain, 
and,  leaving  the  baby  playing  on  a  carpet  of  gentians, 
in  care  of  one  of  his  sisters,  the  rest  mounted  the 
hills  in  search  of  flowers  and  strawberries,  and  came 

Q  2 
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upon  such  a  wilderness  of  bilberries  of  extraordinary 
size  and  flavour,  that  they  tempted  us  to  eat  until 
the  sound  of  the  goats'  bells  told  us  how  swiftly  time 
had  flown  while  we  were  scrambling  and  eating,  and 
warned  us  it  was  time  to  return. 

The  young  people  being  all  eagerness  to  follow 
the  flock,  and  assist  in  driving  them  as  far  as  Les 
Plans,  we  said  a  hasty  ( adieu  '  to  the  revellers,  who 
were  also  commencing  preparations  for  departure, 
and  came  up  with  the  chevrier  and  his  goats  as  soon 
as  we  entered  the  wood.  The  men  chosen  for  this 
employment  are  mostly  half-witted  fellows,  not  much 
better  than  cretins,  who  are  incapable  of  learning  a 
trade ;  and  the  great  lanky  half-clad  fellow  before  us 
appeared  inferior  in  intelligence,  to  the  bright-eyed 
agile  creatures,  bounding  from  rock  to  rock,  over 
which  he  was  set  as  guard.  At  Les  Plans  we  found 
they  were  anticipating  a  ball  to  wind  up  the  festivi- 
ties, and  the  largest  cart-shed  in  the  place  was  being 
swept  and  prepared  for  the  ball-room ;  but,  alas ! 
Louise  Moreillon  was  the  only  young  unmarried  lady 
in  the  hamlet,  and  as,  with  the  utmost  good-will,  she 
could  not  dance  with  all  the  beaux  at  once,  they 
proceeded  on  to  Frenieres,  where  there  was  a  more 
plentiful  sprinkling  of  belles,  and  so  we  were  disap- 
pointed of  our  village  ball.  However,  we  had  the 
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old  fiddler,  who  sat  himself  down  in  front  of  Mere 
Bernard's  chalet,  and  played  the  most  indescribable 
dance-tunes  till  he  and  the  fiddle  got  drunk  together. 

That  same  evening,  as  we  were  watching  the 
people  returning,  we  saw  a  stout  elderly  gentleman 
standing  in  the  little  plot  of  garden  that  separated 
our  chalet  from  Madame  Bernard's,  whose  appear- 
ance and  attitude,  with  his  hands  under  his  coat- 
tails,  was  so  decidedly  English,  that  I  claimed  him 

at  once  for  my  countryman,  in  spite  of  M 's 

whisper  '  that  he  was  a  captain  of  gendarmerie ; ' 
and  furthermore  decided  in  my  own  mind  that,  that 
fine  good-humoured  countenance,  seeming  to  smile 
benignantly  on  all  mankind,  could  belong  to  none 
other  than  ( a  fine  old  English  gentleman  who  had 
a  good  estate.'  At  Les  Plans  one  gets  acquainted 
without  the  ceremony  of  an  introduction,  and  he  and 

M had  no  sooner  entered  into  conversation  than 

they  discovered,  to  their  mutual  satisfaction,  that  they 
were  brothers  in  art,  and  before  they  separated  had 
surveyed  the  valley  from  I  don't  know  how  many 
points  of  view,  and  agreed  to  commence  painting  it  at 
an  early  hour  the  next  morning. 

He  proved  to  be  no  Englishman,  but  a  Monsieur 

Gr n,  one  of  the  veterans  of  the  modern  Grenevese 

school  of  painting  ;  and  the  wound  inflicted  upon  my 
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self-conceit,  by  discovering  that  my  penetration  had 
been  at  fault  in  mistaking  him  for  a  real  John  Bull, 
was  partially  healed  when  I  found  that  all  his  tastes 
were  English ;  that  he  had  the  most  unbounded 
admiration  for  our  country,  her  laws,  institutions, 
government,  &c. ;  that  he  was  sending  his  sons  to  be 
educated  in  England,  and  emphatically  declared 
that  had  he  been  ten  years  younger  he  would  have 
gone  to  reside  there  and  constituted  himself  an 
English  citizen. 

Artists  are  like  bees  ;  wherever  there  is  one,  others 
are  sure  to  cluster  round  him ;  and  in  three  or  four 
days  we  had  quite  a  colony  of  the  same  located  here 

and  there  in  the  hamlet.     Mons.  Gr was  the  guest 

of  Madame  Moreillon,  our  neighbour ;  two  were  at 
Mere  Bernard's ;  a  fourth,  a  very  tall  lanky  man, 
looking  as  if  he  had  run  to  seed,  managed  to  compress 
himself  into  a  room  not  nearly  so  long  as  himself, 
built  by  the  baker  as  a  lean-to  against  his  own 
dwelling ;  while  the  fifth,  a  diminutive  man,  with  a 
face  that  reminded  me  of  a  lean  mutton  chop,  his 
person  cased  in  a  suit  of  white  jean  that  long  before 
the  end  of  his  stay  was  the  colour  of  his  palette, 
and  who  never  moved  a  step  without  being  followed 
by  a  hungry-looking  lad  he  called  '  my  pupil,'  from 
having  more  than  once  appeared  with  unmistakeable 
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agricultural  tokens  about  him,  was  strongly  suspected 
of  sleeping  in  a  hay-loft.  Each  morning,  so  long  as 
they  remained,  they  all  started  off  in  search  of  the 
picturesque,  working  away  till  twelve,  when  a  man 
took  them  their  dinner,  after  which  they  painted  on  till 

the  light  served  them  no  longer.     MODS.  Gr was 

appointed  '  Master,'  with   the   title   of  c  Brigadier,' 

through  M having  mistaken  him  for  a  captain  of 

gendarmerie ;  and  few  men  could  be  found  who  so 
happily  unite  the  qualities  that  make  him  the  most 
cheerful  and  sociable  of  companions,  with  those  that 
not  only  render  him  the  most  untiring  and  industrious 
of  workers,  but  inspire  an  almost  equal  amount  of 
energy  and  industry  in  those  who  have  the  happiness 
of  working  with  him. 

There  were  two  parties  from  Lausanne,  a  Mons. 

B •-   and  a   M.    GKii.     The  first,  a  middle-aged 

bachelor,  with  a  pair  of  spectacles  so  much  too  large 
for  him  that  they  were  always  just  on  the  point  of 
tumbling  off  his  nose,  was  the  most  comical-looking 
man  I  ever  saw;  the  sight  of  his  face  was  quite  enough 
to  have  provoked  a  saint  to  laughter  ;  the  mischievous 
twinkling  eyes  being  in  keeping  with  the  mouth,  that 
always  looked  as  if  it  were  about  to  open  and  say  some- 
thing diverting.  A  very  plain  and  clumsily-made  man, 
he  pretended  to  be  excessively  vain  of  his  person, 
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and  frightful  were  the  convulsions  of  laughter  into 
which  he  threw  his  hearers,  as  he  recounted,  in  the  most 
dolorous  tones,  the  unavailing  attempts  he  made 
each  morning  to  conceal  his  baldness  and  increasing 
corpulence;  while  the  numberless  jokes  he  perpe- 
trated concerning  his  <  fine  classical  education,'  showed 
that  he  did  not  care  to  conceal  the  fact  of  his  having 
been  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune  and  position. 

Mons.  Gui,  who  is  Director  of  the  School  of  Design 
in  the  Museum  at  L e,  was  a  quiet  subdued-look- 
ing small  man,  with  hair  cut  so  close  to  his  head  that 
for  some  time  I  thought  he  wore  a  brown  silk  skull- 
cap. His  features  were  such  a  motley  assemblage 
that  you  might  have  fancied  he  had  picked  them  up 
in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  whole  face 
had  no  one  particular  expression  save  that  of  extreme 
goodness  and  benevolence.  The  world  said  he  had  a 
skeleton  in  his  house,  in  the  shape  of  a  shrew  of  a 
wife ;  but  it  was  hard  to  believe  that  any  shrew  could 
be  long  untamed  by  the  side  of  a  man  whom  our 
close  and  still-enduring  intimacy  showed  us  to  be 
the  kindest  and  most  unselfish  of  human  beings. 
The  tall  gentleman,  who  came  a  few  days  after  the 
rest,  was  a  stranger  to  them  all :  but  as  he  announced 
that  he  came  from  Paris,  talked  in  the  most  glib  and 
fluent  style  about  rules  of  art,  and  criticised  the 
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performances  of  the  others  that  were  hung  outside 
to  dry,  he  impressed  each  and  all  with  the  idea  that 
a  f  Daniel  come  to  judgment'  had  fallen  among 

them ;   and  even  Mons.    Gr n  owned  to  having 

experienced  a  nervous  fluttering  about  the  heart,  and 
an  unwonted  trembling  of  the  hands,  the  first  morn- 
ing they  all  six  sat  down,  under  the  shade  of  their 
holland  umbrellas,  with:  the  new-comer.  There  was 
not  one  that  did  not  glance  furtively  aside  to  see 
how  he  handled  his  pencil,  and  it  was  not  until  Mons. 

B ,  who  was  made  the  scapegoat  of  the  party, 

had  succeeded  by  stratagem  in  gaining  a  near  view  of 
his  performance,  and  given  a  sign  agreed  upon  by  the 
rest,  that  composure  was  restored.  The  best  descrip- 
tion I  can  give  of  it  is  in  the  words  of  one  of  my 
children,  who,  seeing  the  same  painting  hung  up  to 
dry,  said,  6  Some  little  boy  has  been  amusing  himself 
by  trying  to  paint.' 

Though  working  hard — it  was  no  merit  to  do  so 
under  such  a  '  brigadier ' — they  were  merry  as 
schoolboys,  finding  amusement  in  everything,  even  in 
the  very  interruptions  and  accidents  they  occasionally 

met  with.     Mons.  B had  an  ungovernable  dread 

of  horned  cattle,  and  never  sat  down  to  sketch  with- 
out glancing  round  to  see  that  none  of  his  enemies 
were  in  sight.  On  one  occasion,  as  he  was  seated  at 
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some  distance  from  the  rest — he  liked  to  be  singular 
even  in  the  matter  of  taking  a  sketch — a  bullock, 
full  of  the  playfulness  common  to  the  race  when  let 
loose,  or  possibly  endowed  with  more  elevated  tastes 
than  its  fellows,  gradually  approached  nearer  and 
nearer  the  unlucky  artist,  upon  whom  it  appeared  to 
have  fixed  its  eye  since  his  first  entrance  into  the  field. 

Poor   Mons.    B brandished  his    painting-stick 

and  bawled  for  help  to  his  recreant  friends,  whose 
enjoyment  of  the  scene  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  terror  of  their  comrade ;  but  the  animal,  disco- 
vering the  weakness  of  its  adversary,  was  not  to  be 
turned  from  its  purpose  of  seeing  what  he  was  about ; 
and  at  last,  when,  after  upsetting  and  inspecting  his 
knapsack,  the  pertinacious  brute  came  snuffling  at  his 
canvas,  the  scared  artist  seeing  no  help  was  to  be  got 
from  his  friends,  who  were  enjoying  the  fun  too  much 
to  move  to  his  assistance,  fairly  took  to  his  heels  and 
made  for  a  tree  a  few  yards  off,  up  which  he  climbed 
with  an  agility  not  to  be  expected  from  one  of  his 
heavy  make,  leaving  a  clear  field  to  his  victorious 
adversary. 

The  c  Brigadier '  met  with  a  more  serious  accident, 

and,  though  he  made  light  of  it,  M always  said 

he  had  had  a  very  narrow  escape  of  his  life.  The 
two  had  been  painting  the  upper  reach  of  a  waterfall 
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from  a  ledge  of  rocks  about  half-way  up,  and  were 
returning,  picking  their  way  down  the  steep  wet 

stones,  when  M ,  who  had  lingered  behind  to 

alter  the  strap  of  his  knapsack,  lost  sight  of  his  friend, 
and,  on  reaching  the  bottom,  found  him  stretched,  ap- 
parently lifeless,  on  the  ground,  his  left  arm  doubled 
under  him,  and  blood  flowing  from  his  face.  Fortu- 
nately, M never  left  home  without  a  bottle  of 

ammonia  in  his  pocket,  and  lost  no  time  in  applying 
some  to  his  head  and  face,  and  as  soon  as  he  discovered 
signs  of  returning  animation,  forced  a  dose  down 
his  throat,  which  operated  so  powerfully,  that  in  less 
than  half  an  hour  he  was  able  to  limp  slowly  home, 
with  no  bones  broken,  but  terribly  crushed  and 
bruised,  the  skin  torn  off  half  his  face,  and  a  sprained 
hand. 

As  the  six  large  holland  umbrellas  looked  at  a  dis- 
tance exactly  like  an  encampment,  it  was  natural  that 
tourists,  bent  on  seeing  everything,  should  have  the 
curiosity  to  approach  them  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  reason  of  so  unusual  a  sight,  and  endless 
was  the  fun  they  had,  in  listening  to  the  comments, 
mostly  English,  bestowed  upon  their  performances. 
One  gentleman,  who  talked  so  learnedly  and  pomp- 
ously about  parallel  lines,  just  proportions,  tone, 
finish,  cottony  clouds,  that  they  set  him  down  for  an 
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art-critic  to  some  provincial  newspaper — pointed  out 
to  the  admiring  auditors  of  his  party,  that  the  paint- 
ing on  which  the  artists  were  engaged  would  be 
much  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  stream  of  water, 
in  a  part  where  it  must  have  been  represented  as 
flowing  up  a  hill ;  another  held  forth  on  the  absurdity 
of  going  so  far  out  of  the  way  to  seek  for  subjects, 
when  so  inexhaustible  a  field  lay  around  them  nearer 
home,  and  wound  up  his  discourse  by  pointing  out  a 
large  lettuce,  of  which  the  leaves  were  turning  reddish, 
growing  in  a  garden  near,  as  a  true  and  proper 
subject  for  a  painting. 

There  was  a  French  authoress,  whose  name  I  have 
forgotten,  staying  at  Mere  Bernard's,  while  these 
artists  were  there,  who  took  every  possible  oppor- 
tunity of  endeavouring  to  convert  them  to  her  views 
respecting  the  rights  of  women,  on  which  subject,  I 
was  told,  she  had  written  more  than  one  work.  Being 
one  of  those  ladies — I  beg  pardon  for  making  use  of 
so  feminine  an  appellation,  but  until  the  sect  invent 
a  new  one  I  can  do  no  other — who  stalk  about  the 
world  with  a  pair  of  trousers  in  perspective,  she  had 
already  so  far  advanced  in  emancipating  herself  from 
the  trammels  of  female  dress,  that  the  above-named 
nether  garments  were  all  that  was  wanting  to  complete 
a  costume  at  once  rakish  and  manly ;  though  fairness 
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compels  me  to  add,  that  I  do  not  ever  remember  to 
have  seen  anyone  of  the  stronger  sex  habited  in  a 
red  flannel  shirt  so  unmistakably  in  need  of  the 
washtub  as  this  talented  woman  wore ;  and  the  hat, 
tied  round  with  a  bit  of  narrow  black  ribbon,  set  on 
her  closely-cut  hair,  would  have  been  mended  by  a 
little  use  of  that  feminine  instrument,  a  needle. 
Upon  the  principle  that  extremes  meet,  or  perhaps 
judging  that  he  would  offer  the  least  resistance  to 
her  theories,  she  attached  herself  pertinaciously  to 
Monsieur  Grui,  for  whose  peace  of  mind  it  was  perhaps 
fortunate  that  his  wife  came  over  from  Grion,  and 
carried  him  off  as  unresistingly  as  a  hawk  does  a 
sparrow. 

Until  the  beginning  of  September,  the  weather 
(except  for  an  occasional  thunderstorm,  sometimes 
preceded  by  a  violent  wind,  that,  when  the  painters 
were  on  the  Pont  de  Nant,  more  than  once  played 
sad  havoc  amongst  their  traps,  upsetting  the  easels 
and  even  their  owners  by  its  force)  continued  mag- 
nificent, everything  one  could  wish,  when  one  of  those 
startlingly  sudden  changes  in  the  midst  of  summer 
heat,  experienced  only  in  elevated  regions,  put  a  stop 
to  sketching,  painting,  picnics,  rambles,  and  all  other 
occupations  and  amusements  we  had  been  indulging 
in  so  delightfully  out  of  doors. 
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I  remember  that  I  was  standing  watching  the  pro- 
gress of  a  thunderstorm,  that  appeared  to  be  sweep- 
ing upwards  through  the  opening  into  the  valley  on 
my  right,  when  Madame  Bernard,  who  had  been 
gazing  towards  the  heavens  with  a  very  lugubrious 
expression  on  her  countenance,  joined  me,  and,  on 
my  remarking  that  I  thought  we  were  in  for  a 
violent  storm,  shook  her  head,  and  said,  '  Oh, 
madam,  that  storm  will  last  a  week  or  more.'  I 
laughed,  and  told  her  she  was  not  politic  to  predict 
weather  that  was  sure  to  clear  her  chalet  of  visitors  ; 
but  she  stuck  to  her  opinion,  and  added,  '  she  had 
seen  it  coming  on  some  days,  and  it  was  no  use  try- 
ing hiding  the  fact  from  herself  or  others,  as  it 
wouldn't  stop  it.' 

The  old  lady  was  right ;  but  it  proved  a  more 
serious  affair  than  even  she  had  anticipated,  for  before 
the  sun  shone  again,  we  had  winter,  with  the  flowers 
in  full  bloom.  For  seven  days  we  were  imprisoned  in 
our  chalet,  and  during  all  that  time  it  rained  in 
torrents  or  snowed.  Never  in  my  life  have  I  seen 
rain  to  equal  that ;  it  was  like  a  waterspout,  and  the 
clouds  driven  before  the  terrific  wind  filled  the 
valley  till  you  might  have  fancied  an  army  of  loco- 
motives was  puffing  away  there.  Going  out  was 
impossible ;  for  even  supposing  that  you  were  tough 
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enough  to  brave  the  soaking  you  got  in  a  couple  of 
minutes,  there  was  no  making  head  against  the 
wind,  and  after  the  third  day's  rain  the  cold  became 
so  intense  we  were  almost  frozen.  Still  we  hoped 
on,  and  every  night  on  going  to  bed  talked  of  plans 
for  the  morrow  if  it  were  fine ;  but  the  aspect  of 
affairs  grew  worse  instead  of  better,  and  we  began  to 
think  we  had  been  foolish  not  to  have  returned  to 
Bex  as  soon  as  the  rain  came  on.  The  fourth  day 
the  snow  was  so  low  as  the  pine-woods,  and  shudder- 
ingly  we  watched  it  come  lower  and  nearer,  until,  on 
the  fifth  night,  the  shepherds  who  had  been  out  to 
look  after  the  cattle  reported  it  was  on  the  Pont  de 
Nant ;  and  on  the  sixth  morning  the  children 
knocked  at  my  bedroom  door  and  shouted  out 
4  there  was  a  white  world,'  and  that  '  a  lot  of  men, 
wrapped  in  skins  and  sacks,  and  carrying  implements 
for  clearing  away  the  snow,  were  setting  off  for  the 
mountains  to  bring  down  the  cattle.' 

There  was  a  stove  in  each  of  the  bedrooms  leading 
from  the  kitchen,  and  if  we  had  been  able  to  heat 
them,  we  could  have  made  ourselves  comfortable 
enough,  and  waited  without  impatience  for  the  pass- 
ing away  of  the  storm ;  but  unfortunately  we  had  no 
more  wood  than  was  sufficient  for  cooking  purposes, 
and  no  more  could  be  got  while  the  bad  weather 
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lasted.  When  we  were  looking  out  the  things  before 
leaving  Bex,  I  was  unmercifully  laughed  at,  be- 
cause, having  heard  that  however  hot  it  might  be 
during  the  day,  the  nights  were  often  cold  in  the 
mountains,  I  had  placed  some  half-dozen  blankets 
among  the  articles  I  deemed  necessary  to  take  with 
us  to  Les  Plans.  (  As  if  anyone  ever  heard  of  such 
hot  things  as  blankets  ever  being  wanted  during 
summer  in  Switzerland ! '  was  chimed  in  a  chorus,  as 
the  offending  articles  were  thrown  contemptuously 
aside ;  but  happening,  when  all  was  packed,  to  see 
that  the  bath  was  not  full,  I  smuggled  in  three  or 
four  of  the  forbidden  goods,  and  I  know  who  had 
most  reason  to  laugh  when  everybody  was  .shivering 
and  wishing  '  they  had  but  thought  of  bringing  up 
the  blankets.' 

Though  we  pitied  ourselves,  compelled  to  be  shut 
up  almost  without  employment,  we  were  far  more 
sorry  for  the  artists  who  congregated  together  in 
Madame  Bernard's  room,  opposite  ours,  as  if  in  a 
community  of  misery  there  was  consolation,  and 
were  fast  approaching  an  alarming  state  of  melan- 
choly and  inanition.  We  lent  them  all  the  books, 
and  they  were  not  many,  that  we  had  brought  with 
us ;  held  frequent  conversations,  all  on  the  state 
of  the  weather,  from  the  windows ;  sent  them  the 
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ruined  barometer,  in  the  hope  that,  as  it  always  stood 
at  ( fair/  it  might  tend  to  enliven  them  a  little,  et 
fwies  tons  noire  possible  to  prevent  their  setting  off 
in  a  frenzy  of  madness  and  leaving  us  alone  in  our 
misery ;  our  efforts  being  seconded  by  Madame 
Bernard's  unhappy  cook,  who,  having  been  engaged 
for  three  months,  was  fearful  of  having  to  bear  a 
double  amount  of  scolding  if  the  visitors  departed, 
and  placed  such  tempting  dishes  before  them,  that, 
joined  to  the  want  of  exercise,  it  would  not  have 
surprised  me  to  have  heard  of  a  plethoric  seizure.  I 
must  do  the  unfortunates  themselves  the  justice  to 
say,  that  for  four  or  five  days  they  did  all  they  could 
to  amuse  and  blind  themselves  to  the  fact,  that  it  was 
all  over  with  painting  at  Les  Plans  for  that  time 
at  least,  essaying  a  variety  of  experiments  to  keep 
themselves  in  practice  till  the  weather  should  take 
up,  which,  according  to  M.  Bernard,  who  never 
thought  like  anybody  else,  was  to  be  every  following 
morning. 

On  the  second  morning  of  the  rain,  I  saw  the 
whole  party  seated  on  the  bench  by  the  side  of  our 
chalet,  where  they  were  protected  from  the  rain  by 
the  low  roof,  sketching  away  at  Mere  Griraud's  bee- 
house,  all  other  objects  being  shrouded  in  impene- 
trable mist.  And  certainly  no  one  would  wish  to  see 
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• 

a  finer  example  of  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  under 
difficulties;  for  the  rain  having  meandered  among 
the  pebbles  paving  the  walk,  had  filled  the  holes 
worn  by  the  feet  of  sitters,  and  compelled  them  to 
sit  with  their  legs  on  the  bench,  like  Eomans  at  a 
banquet  minus  the  cushions ;  and  having,  of  course, 
brought  no  winter  clothing  with  them,  they  were 
enveloped  in  all  the  habiliments  belonging  to  her 
defunct  lord  and  master,  that  their  hostess  could 
furnish,  some  of  a  date  prior  to  this  century,  as  it  is  a 
common  practice  for  the  well-to-do  peasants  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  so  large  a  stock  of  clothing 
that  it  is  impossible  to  wear  it  out  in  a  lifetime,  and 
it  descends  to  one  generation  after  another  without 
undergoing  the  slightest  alteration.  I  gave  them  all 
the  tables  and  low  stools  I  could  spare ;  and  there  for 
two  successive  days  they  painted  away  at  the  bee- 
hive, which  must  have  been  capable  of  as  many 
variations  in  perspective,  as  a  leg  of  mutton  is  in 
cooking ;  for  there  were  views  of  '  The  Bee-hive  from 
the  right,'  '  The  Bee-hive  from  the  left  '—The  Bee- 
hive from  the  middle  of  the  bench,  from  the  top, 
from  the  bottom,  in  oil  and  water  colours ;  besides 
sketches  of  the  same  in  chalk  and  pencil  by  the  sad 
pupil. 

When  night  came,  they  caricatured  each  other, 
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and  painted  Mere  Bernard  as  Macbeth's  witches,  or 
any  other  ugly  old  women  of  whom  history  makes 
mention.  But  these  occupations  came  to  an  end,  like 
everything  else,  and  on  the  fifth  morning,  hearing 
they  had  lost  their  appetites  and  were  talking  of 
making  their  wills,  I  proposed  they  should  come  across 
and  have  a  night  at  story-telling,  with  a  bowl  of  punch 
to  wind  up.  But  here  a  difficulty  arose  in  the  shape 
of  want  of  habiliments ;  for  though  a  faire  la  toilette 
was  unknown  at  Les  Plans,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a 
more  complete  costume  than  f  a  straw  hat  and  cigar,' 
which,  I  have  somewhere  read,  is  the  summer  costume 
of  the  Mcaraguans ;  a  plight,  it  appears,  our  friend 
with  the  white  suit  was  nearly  reduced  to,  his  ward- 
robe having  been  so  saturated  by  repeated  wettings, 
that  he  had  sat  nearly  the  whole  of  the  day  wrapped 
in  a  counterpane !  However,  this  obstacle  was  got  over 

by  M —  sending  him  one  of  his  suits,  which,  though 

a  world  too  large,  was  made  presentable  by  turning 
up  the  cuffs  of  the  sleeves  and  the  hems  of  the 
trousers.  As  our  room  was  not  large  enough  to  seat 
them  all,  even  if  we  had  possessed  seats  enough,  we 
placed  the  least  children  on  the  bed;  and  having 
installed  the  Brigadier  as  ( president,'  the  question 
was  c  who  should  begin  ; '  a  query  sooner  asked  than 
answered,  for  the  four  walls  appeared  to  have  had 

R  2 
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so  quieting  an  effect  upon  their  tongues,  and  made 
them  so  bashful  to  boot,  that  nearly  an  hour  was 
spent  in  fruitless  endeavours  to  overcome  the  repug- 
nance of  each  gentleman  to  speak  first. 

The  matter  was  ended  by  M proposing  to  make 

the  punch,  in  the  hope  of  unloosing  their  tongues ; 
and  while  the  brandy  was  burning,  the  children  began 
talking  of  a  walk  they  had  had  a  few  days  before 
in  the  woods  on  the  mountain  facing  our  chalet,  to 
see  a  poor  charcoal-burner,  the  smoke  from  whose 
fire  we  saw  constantly  curling  above  the  trees.  And 
this  made  M say  that  the  mention  of  a  charcoal- 
burner  reminded  him  of  a  perilous  adventure  that 
had  happened  to  him  many  years  ago  when  travelling 
in  France,  which  he  would  relate  to  us  if  we  would  have 
no  more  light  than  that  the  spirit  afforded;  a  pro- 
position received  with  acclamations  by  the  small  fry, 
who,  like  most  children,  delight  in  a  tale  of  horrors, 
though  it  may  send  them  shivering  with  fear  to  bed. 
And  then,  having  extracted  a  promise  from  Mons. 

B that  he  would  narrate  the  next  tale,  he  told 

us  the  following  story : — 
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First  Artist's  Tale — Adventure  in  the  Jura — A  Dark  Night 
— Half-way  House — Something  Wrong — An  Attack — Ketreat 
of  Robbers — Escape — Conclusion. 

c  SOME  fifteen  years  ago,  as  I  was  travelling  in  the 
Departement  du  Jura,  I  found  myself,  towards  the 
close  of  a  day  in  July,  at  the  little  town  of  Lons-le- 
Saulnier,  where,  as  my  purse  was  never  very  heavy 
in  those  days,  I  took  up  my  quarters  at  a  second-rate 
hotel,  called  "  La  Croix  Blanche."  After  despatching 
my  dinner,  I  strolled  through  the  town  to  see  if  it 
afforded  any  subject  for  my  pencil,  and  then  turned 
into  a  coffee-house  where  strangers  usually  assembled 
of  an  evening. 

4  On  entering,  I  found  that,  owing  to  a  concert  being 
held  there,  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a  seat,  and, 
after  searching  in  vain  over  the  whole  establishment 
for  one,  was  returning,  pushing  my  way  through  two 
rows  of  tables,  when  I  felt  some  one  give  a  very  un- 
gentle tug  at  my  coat-tails,  and,  turning  round,  beheld 
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the  well-known  faces  of  my  brother  and  brother-in- 
law.  As  we  had  not  met  for  some  years,  I  was  in- 
duced for  once  to  depart  from  the  rigid  rule  of 
economy  I  had  laid  down  for  myself,  and  change  my 
hotel  for  the  more  fashionable  and  expensive  one  "  de 
la  Couronne,"  at  which  they  were  staying;  and  before 
separating  that  night,  I  had  agreed,  as  they  were 
travelling  with  their  carriages  of  the  sort  generally 
used  by  merchants  on  their  journeys,  with  a  place 
behind  for  stowing  goods,  and  a  seat  in  front -capable 
of  holding  two  or  more  persons,  not  to  part  company 
with  them  so  long  as  our  routes  were  the  same.  As 
they  had  a  good  deal  of  business  to  transact  in  the 
town,  it  was  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next 
day  before  we  left  Lons-le-Saulnier,  intending  to 
reach  Bletteran,  which,  we  were  told,  was  not  more 
than  five  or  six  hours'  ride  distant,  about  midnight. 
Each  of  them  had  a  fine  powerful  horse ;  and  as  my 
brother  had  a  friend  with  him,  I  occupied  the  vacant 
seat  beside  my  brother-in-law. 

6 1  must  tell  you  that  in  that  part  of  France 
are  vast  forests,  in  which  at  that  period  (and,  for 
aught  I  know,  may  be  still)  were  living  hundreds — 
report  said  thousands — of  men  employed  in  charcoal- 
burning,  who  appeared  to  have  very  little  that  was 
human  about  them,  save  the  form.  They  led  the 
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most  lawless,  desperate  lives,  robbing,  plundering, 
maltreating,  and  even  murdering,  any  traveller  they 
could  fall  in  with ;  setting  at  defiance  all  law  and 
authority,  for  their  dense  forests  are  more  impreg- 
nable strongholds  than  the  stoutest  castle.  But  of 
this  we  then  knew  nothing,  and  journeyed  on  in  the 
highest  possible  spirits,  at  the  idea  of  spending  a  few 
days  together. 

6  About  three  hours  after  leaving  Lons-le-Saulnier, 
the  road  entered  one  of  those  interminable  woods ;  and 
we  could  not  have  proceeded  above  half  a  league  before 
one  of  the  sudden  storms  common  in  the  mountains 
of  the  Jura,  obscured  the  lingering  remains  of  day- 
light. The  darkness  soon  became  appalling;  you  could 
feel  it ;  and  as  we  were  not  able  to  see  an  inch  in 
advance  of  us,  we  thought  it  better  to  trust  to  the 
intelligence  of  our  horses  than  our  own  blinded 
vision,  and,  slackening  the  reins,  we  let  them  go  as 
they  would.  • 

6  In  spite  of  the  obscurity,  the  animals  went  at  a 
tolerable  pace.  They  were  old  travellers,  and  not  to 
be  daunted  by  a  little ;  but  we  seemed  to  get  no 
nearer  the  end  of  the  wood,  that,  revealed  to  our  eyes 
now  and  then  by  the  lightning,  looked  denser  and 
denser,  and  we  began  to  fear  that,  in  the  darkness, 
the  horses  had  turned  into  one  of  the  by-roads 
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leading  from  the  main  one,  when,  after  having  been> 
as  near  as  we  could  guess,  from  two  to  three  hours 
in  the  forest,  we  saw  a  light  in  front  of  us,  and  in 
a  few  seconds  drew  up  before  a  white  house,  in 
a  clearing  on  the  left  side  of  the  road.  My  brother, 
being  in  advance  of  us,  jumped  down,  and  knocking 
at  the  door,  which  was  opened  by  a  wrinkled  old 
woman,  inquired  if  we  were  in  the  right  road  to 
Bletteran ;  and  on  being  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
with  the  additional  information  that  it  would  take 
some  four  or  five  hours  more  to  reach  the  place,  he 
thought  it  best  to  ascertain  if  we  and  our  horses 
could  have  food  and  lodging  there  for  the  night. 
Finding  that  we  could,  we  at  once  decided  to  remain, 
as  the  animals  were  getting  tired,  and  none  of  us 
relished  the  idea  of  two  more  hours'  journey  in  the 
wood,  the  house,  the  old  woman  told  us,  being  sta- 
tioned about  half-way  through. 

f  At  one  side  of  the  house  was  a  long  high  wall 
with  a  door  large  enough  to  admit  carriages;  and 
having  followed  the  old  hag,  who  preceded  us  with  a 
lantern  and  opened  the  gate,  we  asked  her  if  there  was 
no  one  to  rub  down  our  horses  and  give  them  their 
food :  upon  which  we  learned,  to  our  surprise,  that  in 
that  lonely  place  there  were  but  two  women,  herself 
and  a  servant-girl,  and  that  our  horses  would  stand 
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a  good  chance  of  getting  nothing  to  eat  if  we  did 
not  attend  to  them  ourselves.  She  said  we  should 
find  plenty  of  hay  and  straw  in  a  loft  she  pointed 
out  to  us,  and  then,  giving  us  the  lantern,  walked  off 
to  prepare  our  supper. 

4  Before  proceeding  further,  I  must  endeavour  to 
give  you  some  idea  of  the  construction  of  the  build- 
ing in  which  we  were  destined  to  spend  so  eventful  a 
night — a  night  that,  so  long  as  we  live,  will  be  freshest 
of  all  we  have  ever  passed,  in  the  memory  of  everyone 
of  us.  It  had  two  stories,  the  lower  one  consisting 
of  a  large  kitchen  with  two  entrances,  one  from  the 
road,  the  other  from  the  stable-yard,  and  a  small 
room  leading  from  it  at  the  back,  used  as  a  bed- 
chamber by  the  women :  opposite  the  front  door  was 
a  flight  of  stairs,  having  the  wall  on  one  side  and 
boxed  off  by  wood  on  the  other,  leading  to  a  bedroom 
extending  over  the  small  one  below  and  the  stable, 
which  filled  up  the  square  of  the  building,  and  was 
entered  from  the  yard ;  and  over  the  kitchen  was  a 
place  for  drying  and  storing  linen,  &c.,  reached  by 
some  steps  over  the  front  entrance. 

6  On  entering  the  kitchen,  we  found  the  old  woman 
busy  cooking  an  omelette,  which,  she  told  us  po- 
litely enough,  was  all,  save  bread  and  cheese  and  wine, 
that  the  house  afforded  for  our  suppers  :  and,  whilst 
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eating  it,  she  let  us  know  that  she  had  a  husband, 
who  was  often  from  home,  and  was  then  gone  to 
some  fair,  a  good  distance  off,  and  would  be  absent 
three  days.  Supper  over,  my  brothers  went  to  water 
their  horses,  and  give  them  a  feed  of  the  oats  they 
always  took  with  them  on  such  journeys  :  and  while 
they  were  gone,  the  old  woman  having  mounted  up- 
stairs, I  opened  the  front  door  and  walked  out  into 
the  road  to  see  if  the  storm  had  passed  over,  when, 
to  my  surprise,  I  was  joined  by  the  servant,  a  rather 
good-looking  girl,  with  whom  we  had  been  joking 
about  the  impossibility  of  her  finding  a  husband  in 
a  hole  like  that.  On  attempting  a  renewal  of  the 
plaisanterie,  I  saw  that  she  hardly  seemed  to  notice 
what  I  said,  and,  not  caring  to  have  all  the  conver- 
sation on  one  side,  was  moving  away  towards  the 
entrance  to  the  yard,  when  she  touched  my  arm,  and 
said  in  a  whisper,  "Mind  you  shut  your  door  to- 
night," and  then,  as  if  fearful  she  had  said  too  much, 
exchanged  a  few  jesting  words  and  disappeared 
quickly  into  the  house. 

'When  I  joined  my  brothers  in  the  stable,  I  re- 
peated to  them  what  the  girl  had  said ;  at  the  same 
time  giving  my  brother  a  caution  about  the  careless 
habit  he  had  of  wearing  the  leather  belt,  in  which  he 
carried  his  money,  outside  his  shirt,  where  it  was 
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exposed  to  the  view  of  everyone,  instead  of  next  his 
skin,  telling  him  that  I  had  more  than  once  seen 
the  woman's  eyes  fixed  on  it  during  our  supper. 
They  laughed  and  made  fun  of  me,  saying  that 
artists  were  always  scared  at  their  own  shadows ;  and 
as  the  girl  had  spoken  in  a  tone  half  jesting,  half 
earnest,  I  thought  that  very  likely  they  were  right, 
and  determined  to  think  no  more  of  the  matter. 

6  On  re-entering  the  house,  we  asked  to  be  shown 
where  we  were  to  sleep ;  and  the  girl,  taking  up  a 
light,  preceded  us  up-stairs,  and  along  a  narrow 
passage,  that  turned  first  to  the  right  and  then  to  the 
left,  into  the  bedroom  I  have  spoken  of,  and,  setting 
down  the  candlestick  containing  the  smallest  bit  of 
candle  on  a  table,  said,  "  Good-night,"  and  left  us. 
As  soon  as  she  was  gone,  my  brother-in-law,  accord- 
ing to  his  invariable  custom,  endeavoured  to  secure 
the  door,  but  found  there  was  neither  lock  nor  bolt, 
though  there  were  marks  of  there  having  been  both  ; 
and,  coupling  this  with  the  servant's  words  to  me, 
the  singular  circumstance  of  finding  only  women  in 
a  place  so  very  far  from  any  other  habitation,  and 
the  smallness  of  the  candle,  that  was  declared  to  be 
the  only  morsel  in  the  house,  he  too  began  to  have 
suspicions  that  all  was  not  right,  and  determined 
to  make  the  door  as  secure  as  he  could.  For  this 
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purpose  he  took  a  chair,  and  breaking  off  the  two 
hind  legs,  placed  two  of  the  ends  in  the  iron  sockets 
of  the  empty  bolts,  making  the  others  fast  with 
stout  cord  to  the  large  iron  hinges,  one  sees  on  all 
the  doors  in  French  country-houses.  He  then  looked 
to  the  priming  of  his  pistols,  which  were  double- 
barrelled  ones,  and  placed  them  on  a  chair  by  his 
bedside ;  and  though  my  brother  looked  on  with  a 
scornful  smile  at  our  preparations,  saying  that  he 
had  travelled  for  twenty  years  and  was  not  dead  yet, 
I  fancied  that,  as  I  was  getting  into  bed,  I  saw  some- 
thing shining,  very  like  pistols,  on  the  commode  at 
the  foot  of  his  bed,  which  made  me  think  that  he 
thought  more  about  the  matter  than  he  cared  to  own. 
I  should  tell  you  that  my  brother  was  one  of  the 
most  powerful  fellows  I  ever  knew,  nearly  six  feet 
and  a  half  in  height.  He  had  the  stature  and  strength 
of  a  giant,  but  he  was  rash  and  unthinking,  and  I 
had  far  more  confidence  in  my  brother-in-law,  who, 
though  a  very  fine  man,  was  inferior  to  my  brother 
in  brute  strength,  but  had  a  much  clearer  brain  and 
cooler  blood. 

'  There  were  three  beds  in  the  room — one  behind 
the  door,  occupied  by  my  brother's  friend — another 
near  the  wall  on  the  right,  in  which  I  and  my 
brother-in-law  slept — and  a  third,  placed  across  the 
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little  low  window  opening  in  the  middle,  was  taken 
possession  of  by  my  brother,  because  it  was  in  the 
most  airy  situation.  Whatever  our  suspicions,  they 
certainly  were  not  alarming  enough  to  prevent  our 
going  fast  asleep,  and  we  must  have  been  more  than 
an  hour  in  bed,  when  I  was  aroused  by  hearing  a 
noise  like  some  one  pushing  against  the  door ;  but,  as 
it  ceased  before  I  could  be  said  to  be  broad  awake, 
I  thought  I  had  been  dreaming  a  reflection  of  my 
fears,  and  was  dozing  off  again,  when  a  loud  crash, 
followed  by  a  dull  sound  as  of  a  heavy  body  falling, 
made  us  all  spring  from  our  beds,  and,  by  the  light  of 
the  moon  struggling  through  the  clouds,  I  saw  my 
brother  kneeling  on  his  bed,  his  face  towards  the 
window ;  and  though  the  light  was  but  feeble,  I  felt 
horribly  certain  that  there  was  blood  on  his  right 
hand,  that  was  clenched  and  extended  before  him. 
Without  changing  his  position,  he  told  us,  in  a  few 
hurried  words,  that  as  he  was  turning  round  in  bed  he 
caught  sight  of  a  face  looking  in  at  the  window,  and, 
without  a  moment's  reflection,  had  struck  at  it  through 
the  glass,  knocking  it  backwards  and  cutting  his  hand 
in  the  act.  The  words  were  hardly  out  of  his  mouth, 
before  another  face  appeared  and  shared  the  fate 
of  the  first ;  but  by  this  time  my  brother-in-law  had 
seized  his  pistols,  and,  thrusting  one  into  my  brother's 
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hand,  suddenly  opened  the  window,  and  seeing 
several  men  on  the  ladder,  with  seven  or  eight  more 
below  armed  with  hatchets,  he  waited  until  those 
ascending  were  on  a  level  with  the  window,  when  he 
gave  the  ladder  a  tremendous  push  backwards,  my 
brother  at  the  same  moment  discharging  both  barrels 
of  his  pistol  among  them ;  and  while  stretching  out 
his  hand  to  reach  his  own,  my  brother-in-law  shot 
off  the  one  he  held,  and  was  followed  up  by  my 
brother  firing  all  his  four  barrels  at  the  murderous 
crew.  During  this  time  I  guarded  the  door  with  a 
stem  of  the  broken  chair,  while  our  friend  tore  open 
one  of  the  beds  and  set  fire  to  some  of  the  straw 
to  give  us  a  light.  When  my  brother  fired  off  his 
last  pistol,  my  brother-in-law,  who  had  been  quietly 
reloading,  placed  himself  by  the  side  of  the  window, 
expecting  a  fresh  attack ;  but  after  an  anxious  sus- 
pense of  several  minutes,  during  which  we  could  dis- 
tinctly hear  the  groans  of  more  than  one  wounded, 
growing  fainter  as  if  retreating  to  a  distance,  he 
ventured  to  look  out,  and  saw  that  our  foes  were  no 
longer  there. 

'  Though  we  were  rid  of  our  assailants  outside,  they 
might  be  in  the  house ;  and  for  this  reason  we  thought 
it  prudent  to  remain  where  we  were  a  short  time 
longer,  before  descending  to  see  what  had  become  of 
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our  property  in  the  stables.  After  listening  intently 
for  ten  minutes  or  so,  and  hearing  nothing,  we 
determined  to  make  an  attempt  to  get  below ;  but, 
believing  that  the  men  were  most  likely  lying  in 
ambush  in  the  crooked  corridor,  it  was  necessary  to 
arrange  our  plans  with  caution  as  well  as  boldness. 
Having  been  twitted  as  a  coward  the  night  before,  I 
went  first,  holding  a  loaded  pistol  in  each  hand, 
followed  by  my  brother  with  two  bunches  of  lighted 
straw  twisted  in  lieu  of  torches ;  then  came  my 
brother-in-law  with  two  more  pistols,  followed  by 
our  friend  with  more  torches.  At  two  yards  from 
the  door  was  the  elbow  in  the  passage  where  we  ex- 
pected the  villains  would  be  secreted;  and  I  told 
my  brothers  that  if  they  saw  me  raise  my  pistols 
from  the  horizontal  position,  they  must  be  prepared 
to  fight  for  their  lives.  As  noiselessly  as  we  could, 
we  undid  the  fastenings  of  the  door,  and  threw  it 
open.  In  one  stride  I  was  at  the  turn — it  was  empty ; 
in  another  I  was  at  the  stair-head.  My  brother  threw 
a  torch  into  the  kitchen,  and  down  we  ran,  my  first 
act,  after  ascertaining  that  the  kitchen  was  clear, 
being  to  look  under  the  stairs  ;  my  brother  directing 
his  attention  towards  the  doors,  to  see  that  no  one 
entered,  while  the  others  searched  the  little  bed- 
room, that  bore  marks  of  having  been  recently  slept 
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in,  but  was  now  untenanted.  We  then  secured  the 
front  door,  and  opening  the  one  leading  into  the 
yard,  rushed  out  in  a  body,  hoping  by  that  means 
to  scatter  our  enemies  should  they  be  collected 
to  attack  us ;  but  all  was  quiet  as  the  grave,  and 
on  entering  the  stable  we  were  no  less  surprised 
than  rejoiced  to  find  our  horses  and  carriages  un- 
touched. We  then  began  to  breathe;  and  as  the 
morning  was  breaking  our  spirits  rose,  and  I  sug- 
gested that  while  two  were  putting  the  horses  in  the 
carriages,  one  should  accompany  me  to  search  the 
cellar  and  loft,  as  it  would  be  a  piece  of  good  fortune 
if  we  could  secure  only  one  rascal  and  deliver  him  up 
to  justice ;  but  we  found  no  one — and,  indeed,  nothing 
save  a  bag  of  meal  and  a  cask  of  wine,  which  we  let 
run  over  the  meal,  as  the  only  mode  of  revenge 
left  open  to  us. 

4  When  all  was  ready  to  start,  we  went  round  the 
house  and  examined  under  the  window  of  our 
bedroom,  where  we  found  a  pool  of  blood,  but  did 
not  deem  it  prudent  to  follow  the  traces  further  than 
the  outskirts  of  the  wood,  up  to  which  blood  was 
distinctly  visible.  This  over,  we  set  off  at  a  gallop, 
expecting  every  moment  to  receive  a  volley  from  our 
foes.  We  had  full  two  hoars'  ride  through  the  forest, 
and  it  was  not  unti]  we  were  out  of  it  that  we  found 
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the  use  of  our  tongues.     By  that  time  the  sun  was 
up ;  and  when  we  had  leisure  to  look  into  each  other's 
faces,  we  agreed  that  we  had  more  the  savage  look 
of  murderers,  than   of  men  flying  for  their   lives. 
From  the  first  moment  of  attack,  our  attention  had 
been  so  strained,  our  whole  thoughts  so  exclusively 
occupied  in  guarding  against  the  dangers  that  threat- 
ened us  on  all  sides,  that  it  was  not  until  we  were  in 
the  open  country  that  we  began  fully  to  realise  the 
horrors  of  the  dreadful  fate  we  had  escaped  from — 
an  escape  we  owed  to  the  prudence  and  coolness  of 
my  brother-in-law  ;  for  if  the  wretches  had  been  able 
to  obtain  entrance  into  our  bed-room,  they  would 
have  cut  us  to  pieces  with  their  hatchets ;  and  after 
obtaining  possession  of  my  brother's  belt — the  prize, 
it  was  evident,  they  most  coveted,  from  their  having 
left  the  horses  and  carriages  untouched — they  would 
have  burned  the  carriages,  killed  the  horses,  taken 
off  the  booty  to  the  woods,  and  nothing  would  ever 
have  been  known  of  us,  or  our  fate. 

6  On  reaching  Bletteran,  our  first  care  was  to  make 
our  report  to  the  Procureur-Eoyal  and  the  Gendar- 
merie, who  told  us  that  the  house  had  long  been 
suspecte,  and  more  than  once  searched,  on  account  of 
robberies  and  other  crimes  having  been  supposed  to 
have  been  committed  there ;  but  nothing  had  ever 
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been  discovered  or  proved  against  the  people,  and  to 
search  the  woods  without  a  large  armed  force  was 
impossible,  as  horses  could  not  penetrate  far ;  and  for 
a  few  gendarmes  to  go  on  foot,  was  to  cause  death 
without  any  good  resulting  from  it.  We  left  our 
depositions  in  the  hands  of  the  authorities,  and,  after 
travelling  a  few  days  longer  with  my  brothers,  I  left 
them  to  go  farther  south. 

6  About  a  year  and  a  half  after,  on  returning  from 
Paris,  influenced  probably  by  a  strong  desire  I  had 
to  know  if  anything  more  had  ever  come  to  light  on 
the  matter,  I  again  passed  along  the  same  road,  but 
this  time  in  a  diligence  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
and  heard  from  the  driver  an  exaggerated  account  of 
our  adventures  there,  with  the  additional  information, 
that,  soon  after,  a  troop  of  gendarmes  had  been  des- 
patched to  the  place,  and,  whilst  making  researches, 
discovered  the  bodies  of  a  young  girl  and  a  gendarme 
buried  in  the  cellar — that  the  house  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  order  of  the  Government,  and  nothing  had 
ever  been  heard  or  seen  of  the  old  woman  or  servant- 
girl,  who  were  supposed  to  have  gone  off  into  the 
woods,  since  the  night  of  our  extraordinary  escape. 
— And  now,  if  the  brandy  is  not  all  burned  away,  let 
us  have  some  punch.' 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Second  Artist's  Tale — Tale  of  Horrors — Brigands — La  Han- 
dek— The  Ghost  laid— The  French  Artist's  Tale— Morven 
and  Morvendiaux — Night  in  a  lonely  Auberge — Presenti- 
ment— Flight. 

IN  the  intervals  of  smoking  and  sipping  their  punch, 

Mons.  B begged  that  the  children  might  be  sent 

to  bed,  before  he  commenced  his  tale,  as  he  assured 
us,  it  contained  incidents  of  so  startling  and  frightful 
a  nature,  that  they  might  have  a  very  alarming  effect 
upon  their  nerves.  Against  this,  the  younger  ones 
stoutly  protested,  assuring  him  that  the  more  they 
were  frightened,  the  more  they  liked  it :  but  I  saw 
that  the  little  pupil  was  becoming  nervous,  until  I 
whispered  something  in  his  ear  that  composed  him, 

and  enabled  him  to  listen  quietly  to  Mons.  B 's 

f  tale  of  horrors,'  as  he  termed  it. 

'In  the  summer  of  1840  my  friend  the  Brigadier 

and  I  made  a  tour  through  the  Upper  Valais,  and  a 

portion  of  the  neighbouring  Canton  de  Berne ;  and, 

being  both  of  us  younger,  more  active,  and  sure  of 

s  2 
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foot  than  at  present,  when  even  the  ascent  of  a  few 
insignificant  rocks  skirting  a  cascade  is  attended  with 
danger — (cries  of  u  Order  "  from  the  Brigadier) —  we 
accomplished  the  difficult  task  of  passing  over  the 
Strahleck  from  Grriindenwald  to  Grimsels,  where  we 
slept  at  the  Hospice,  then  tenanted  by  the  celebrated 
Zibbach,  who  gained  his  unenviable  notoriety  by 
murdering  a  student  a  few  years  after  our  visit. 

'  Being  dreadfully  fatigued  with  our  long  and  hard 
day's  journey  of  sixteen  hours,  we  slept  so  late  the 
following  morning,  that  it  was  afternoon  before  we 
set  out  on  our  return  to  Meyringen,  where  we  in- 
tended stopping  two  or  three  days.  Having  lingered 
on  our  way  to  sketch  the  lonely  chalet  of  Koderichs- 
boden,  the  only  human  dwelling  between  the  Hospice 
and  the  little  hamlet  of  La  Handek,  we  found  that  we 
had  consumed  so  much  of  the  daylight,  that  we  had 
better  stop  and  sleep  at  the  latter  place,  where  we 
knew  we  could  get  both  supper  and  a  bed,  and  a 
view  of  the  Falls  of  the  Aar  in  the  morning,  instead 
of  attempting  to  reach  Meyringen  that  night. 

'  Before  coming  to  Handek,  the  road  passes,  or  did 
pass,  for  some  distance,  through  a  forest  of  firs  strewn 
with  shattered  rocks — about  as  gloomy  and  murder- 
suggesting  a  place  as  anyone  can  imagine — and  we 
began  to  wish  we  had  retained  the  services  of  at  least 
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one  of  the  guides  we  had  dismissed  at  the  Hospice, 
when,  below  us,  in  the  steep  rough  road,  we  saw 
several  men  hiding  behind  the  largest  rocks  and  trees, 
as  if  on  the  look-out  to  waylay  unfortunate  travellers 
like  ourselves.  So  suspicious  was  their  appearance, 
that  the  Brigadier  whispered  to  me,  "  I  believe 
those  men  have  murdered  some  one;"  and  most 
assuredly  neither  of  us  relished  the  idea  of  going 
forward — but  what  were  we  to  do  ?  they  must  have 
caught  sight  of  us,  and  to  turn  back  was  only  ex- 
posing ourselves  to  still  greater  danger  from  having 
betrayed  our  alarm.  A  few  moments'  consultation  de- 
cided us  to  proceed,  although  expecting  that,  if  not 
killed,  we  should  at  least  be  robbed  and  beaten.  We 
had  no  weapons  but  our  alpenstocks,  and  our  paint- 
boxes strapped  to  our  backs :  so,  shoving  the  latter 
round  on  our  side,  so  as  to  shield  the  region  of  the 
heart,  and  grasping  more  stoutly  the  former  trusty 
friend,  we  marched  with  valiant  strides  to  the  spot 
where  we  had  seen  the  men,  and  discovered — (look  to 
the  children  !) — that  these  dreadful  brigands  were  en- 
gaged in  blasting  rocks  to  make  a  better  road  ! 

'  This  alarming  incident  as  you  may  suppose,  had 
so  startling  an  effect  upon  our  nerves,  that  we  had  not 
recovered  from  the  shock  by  the  time  we  reached  the 
auberge  at  La  Handek,  where,  finding  seven  or  eight 
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desperate-looking  men,  each  armed  with  a  stout  stick, 
drinking  in  the  kitchen,  we  were  naturally  led  to 
regard  them  with  distrust,  and  began  to  have  doubts 
of  the  security  of  the  place.  The  Brigadier,  who 
was  always  cooler  and  more  philosophical  than  I, 
quieted  my  apprehensions  a  little  by  remarking,  that 
murders  were  not  often  committed  without  some 
motive,  and  he  could  see  none  in  making  away  with 
two  poor  fellows,  with  no  more  money  in  their  purses 
than  was  sufficient  to  pay  for  their  night's  lodging. 
Though  constitutionally  a  nervous  man,  arising  from 
my  mother  having  been  frightened  by  a  spider,  it  is 
a  remarkable  fact  that  my  fears  rarely  affect  my 
appetite  ;  and  on  this  particular  night,  I  well  remem- 
ber, that  I  took  my  supper  of  coffee  and  boiled  eggs, 
as  tranquilly  as  if  I  had  been  in  my  own  rooms  at 

L e,  instead  of  being  in  the  company  of  a  lot 

of  villanous-looking  peasants,  and  the  recollection  of 
our  afternoon's  adventure  fresh  in  my  mind. 

'  When  we  reached  our  bed-room,  I  tried,  like  the 

brother  of  our  friend  M ,  to  compensate  for  the 

absence  of  any  fastening  on  the  door  by  rearing  a  long 
bench  against  it,  that  I  found  in  the  room;  so  that, 
in  case  of  anyone  entering,  the  noise  of  its  fall  would 
awake  me,  and  give  me  time  to  grasp  my  alpenstock 
before  I  was  attacked.  The  Brigadier  was  still  so 
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fatigued  with  his  exertions  of  the  preceding  day,  that 
he  was  asleep  and  snoring,  long  before  I  had  completed 
all  the  precautions  I  thought  it  advisable  to  take  for 
our  safety,  before  getting  into  bed,  where  I  lay, 
thinking  over  the  events  of  the  day,  unable  to  sleep, 
until  eleven  o'clock,  when  I  heard  some  one  without 
shoes  ascend  the  stairs,  that  creaked  as  boards  will 
creak  when  anyone  is  endeavouring  to  walk  stealth- 
ily, and  creep  along  the  corridor  to  the  door  of  our 
room ;  and  then  the  falling  of  my  bench  told  me  the 
door  had  been  pushed  open !  I  was  never  a  very 
bold  man ;  and  when  I  found  that  the  crash  did  not 
awake  the  Brigadier,  whose  snoring  was  still  regular 
and  distinct,  I  thought  it  better,  before  resorting  to 
so  desperate  an  expedient  as  using  my  alpenstock,  to 
cover  my  head  with  the  bed-clothes;  but,  after  a 
length  of  time  that  seemed  interminable,  during 
which  I  could  hear  nothing  but  the  beating  of  my 
heart,  I  ventured  to  raise  myself  slowly  in  bed,  and, 
seizing  my  weapon,  groped  my  way  across  the  room 
to  the  bedside  of  my  friend,  whom  I  asked  in  a 
whisper,  if  he  had  not  heard  a  noise.  He  answered 
in  the  affirmative ;  but  I  must  own  that  to  this  day  I 
am  doubtful  whether  he  spoke  the  truth,  and,  de- 
clining to  rise  and  assist  me  in  my  search  after  the 
intruder — who,  I  felt  certain,  must  be  concealed  some- 
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where  in  the  apartment — my  courage  rose  in  the  pre- 
sence of  so  much  pusillanimity,  and  I  began  poking 
under  the  beds,  round  the  walls,  and  into  every  hole 
and  corner  I  could  feel  in  the  darkness,  in  the  hope 
of  piercing  the  robber  with  the  sharp  point  of  my 
stick. 

*For  full  ten  minutes  I  dodged  backwards  and 
forwards,  now  and  then  hearing  a  breathing  as  of 
some  one  close  to  me,  but  unable  to  discover  anyone, 
until  all  at  once  I  felt  my  pole  slip  into  some  hollow 
place :  and  only  imagine  my  sensations  when  it  struck 
against  something  soft.  I  pressed  with  all  my  force 
against  my  victim,  who  struggled  desperately ;  but  I 
pinned  him  fast  while  shouting  for  help,  though 
I  cannot  say  I  had  any  clear  ideas  respecting  the 
quarter  from  which  it  was  to  come ;  and  the  moment 
I  paused  for  breath,  a  voice  from  the  gloom  cried  out, 
"  Please,  monsieur,  don't  do  me  any  harm — I  sleep 
in  this  recess ;  and,  as  I  tried  my  best  not  to  awake 
you  as  I  entered,  I  cannot  think  what  made  such  a 
great  noise."  At  the  same  moment,  the  door  opened, 
and  in  walked  the  master  and  mistress  of  the  house 
on  their  way  to  bed,  our  chamber,  it  appeared,  being 
the  highway  to  all  the  rest,  that  were  alcoves  leading 
from  it ;  and,  as  the  light  of  their  candle  revealed  me 
standing  in  my  shirt,  apparently  in  the  act  of  killing 
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their  poor  man-servant,  who  was  nearly  dead  with 
fright,  I  thought  they  would  never  have  done  laugh- 
ing ;  and  my  shame  and  confusion  were  so  great,  that, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  hope  you  will  not  oblige  me 
to  live  over  again  these  painful  moments  by  relating 
them  to  you.' 

The  president  pleading,  that  the  duties  of  his  office 
exempted  him  from  tale-telling,  our  tall  French 
artist  was  appealed  to,  for  a  contribution  towards  the 
amusement  of  the  company,  and,  bowing  profoundly, 
he  said,  very  politely,  that  his  own  life  had  been  so 
inadventurous  that  it  possessed  no  incidents  worth 
relating,  but  he  would,  if  we  pleased,  read  one  that 
was  told  to  him  by  a  friend  and  fellow-student  to 
whom  it  occurred,  and  which  he  had  endeavoured  to 
write  out,  since  he  heard  that  story-telling  was  to  be 
the  delightful  entertainment  of  the  evening;  and, 
drawing  a  paper  from  his  pocket,  he  read  the  narra- 
tive I  shall  relate,  as  faithfully  as  my  memory  will 
permit  me. 

'  In  the  Departement  de  la  Nievre  there  is  a  rocky 
woody  district  called  Morven,  inhabited  by  a  half- 
savage  race  of  people,  who,  in  more  than  one  respect, 
present  a  great  resemblance  to  the  Irish  of  twenty 
years  ago.  Like  them,  they  live  in  wretched  cabins, 
with  their  pigs,  fowls,  and  any  other  animals  they 
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may  be  so  fortunate  as  to  possess,  that  are  not  too 
large  to  oMain  entrance  into  the  hovels.  They  are 
exceedingly  ignorant,  dirty,  idle,  and  poor;  their 
principal  food  consists  of  potatoes,  varied  occasion- 
ally with  a  little  buckwheat  or  rye,  made  into  a 
coarse  kind  of  bread;  and  their  clothes  are  of  the 
coarsest  and  poorest  materials.  Numbers  of  these 
people  have  never  tasted  wine,  spirits,  or  meat,  save 
the  small  portion  of  the  latter  obtained  from  the 
carcasses  of  the  wretched  swine  that  share  their 
meals  while  living,  and,  dead,  help  to  prepare  their 
porcine  offspring,  happy  in  their  ignorance,  for  a 
similar  fate. 

'In  spite  of  their  meagre  diet,  these  Morvendiaux 
possess  amazing  strength,  as  may  be  seen  from  their 
short,  thick-set,  muscular  frames ;  but,  truth  compels 
me  to  add,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  thought 
ungallant,  the  women  as  well  as  the  men  are  un- 
redeemably  ugly.  They  are  extremely  quarrel- 
some amongst  themselves ;  but  should  any  stranger 
be  so  unfortunate  as  to  give  offence  to  any  one  of 
them,  they  immediately  lay  aside  all  private  feuds, 
and,  falling  on  the  offender  in  a  body  to  avenge  the 
real  or  fancied  insult,  he  is  lucky  if  he  escape  with 
his  life.  On  account  of  the  bad  character  borne  by 
these  people,  most  travellers  pass  through  the  country 
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they  inhabit,  in  the  daytime;  but  it  occasionally 
happens,  that  an  unforeseen  circumstance  compels  an 
unlucky  individual,  like  myself,  to  put  up  for  the 
night  at  one  of  the  few  wretched  inns  to  be  seen 
here  and  there  along  the  road. 

6  In  the  latter  half  of  the  year  1848 — when  the 
whole  of  France  was  still  in  a  state  of  agitation  and 
excitement  from  the  convulsions  into  which  it  had 
been  thrown  by  the  events  of  the  preceding  spring, 
and  the  new  police,  appointed  after  the  flight  of 
Louis-Philippe,  was  not  properly  organised  in  the 
provinces, — these  Morvendiaux  had  cunning  enough 
to  take  advantage  of  the  troubled  times,  and  did 
actually,  as  was  afterwards  proved,  waylay,  rob,  and 
kill  several  persons  who  happened  at  different  periods 
to  be  passing  through  that  part. 

6  It  was  during  the  course  of  that  summer,  that, 
being  on  a  pedestrian  tour  I  had  been  ordered  to 
take  for  the  benefit  of  my  health,  I  was  obliged,  in 
order  to  avoid  a  long  detour,  to  pass  through  Morven 
on  my  way  from  Autun  to  Moulin,  the  chief  town  of 
Mevre,  and  finding,  towards  the  close  of  a  broiling 
hot  day,  that  I  had  overrated  my  still  enfeebled 
strength  and  walking  powers,  I  was  compelled,  much 
against  my  inclination,  to  enter  one  of  those  miserable 
habitations  that  promise  entertainment  for  man  and 
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beast,  with  the  intention  of  remaining  there  till 
sunrise,  and  then  getting  on  to  Moulin  before  the 
great  heat  of  the  day  came  on.  Not  being  ignorant 
of  the  taabits  of  these  people,  it  did  not  surprise  me 
to  find  that  the  kitchen,  which,  as  usual  in  these 
small  auberges,  served  for  dining-room  as  well — was 
in  a  state  of  filth  little  removed  from  beastliness ;  a 
fact  easily  accounted  for  by  the  presence  of  the  half- 
starved  pigs,  who  thrust  their  noses  on  to  my  plate, 
and  grunted  for  a  share  of  my  supper  of  potatoes 
and  bacon.  If  I  had  been  in  my  usual  robust  state 
of  health,  I  might  have  quarrelled  with  my  quarters ; 
but,  as  it  was,  I  was  too  ill  and  tired  to  grumble  at 
anything,  if  I  could  but  have  a  bed  to  lie  down  on 
and  rest. 

'While  the  hostess  was  frying  my  potatoes,  I  had 
been  absently  scanning  her  appearance ;  and  the  more 
I  looked,  the  more  I  was  struck  with  her  masculine 
figure,  and  hideous,  repulsive  features.  She  looked 
about  fifty :  but  the  peasant  women  in  France,  and  in 
that  district  in  particular,  age  so  prematurely,  that 
very  possibly  she  might  have  been  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  younger : — but,  young  or  old,  she  never  could 
have  been  other  than  a  fiend  in  looks.  When  she 
pointed  out  my  bed-room  to  me,  reached  by  a  ladder- 
stair  from  the  kitchen,  she  begged  that,  as  soon  as 
I  had  done  with  the  lantern  she  gave  me,  I  would  put 
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it  outside  on  the  little  square  landing,  between  the 
door  of  the  bed-room  and  stair-head,  as  she  wanted  it 
to  go  outside  and  fetch  some  wood  in  for  morning. 

c  No  sooner  was  I  left  to  myself,  than  one  of  those 
presentiments — those  extraordinary  intelligences  of 
coming  evil,  that  most  of  us  have  experienced  at  some 
period  of  our  lives — shuddered  through  me,  and  for  a 
few  moments  a  fear,  vague,  mysterious,  undefinable, 
but  so  intense  and  horrible  that  I  felt  as  if  I  were  in 
the  presence  of  a  malign  power,  completely  unmanned 
me.  To  recover  my  composure,  rather  than  from 
any  idea  of  discovering  anything,  I  searched  more 
than  once  round  the  room,  which  presented  nothing 
extraordinary,  if  I  except  its  extreme  bareness  and 
dirtiness,  there  being  no  furniture  save  two  chairs,  a 
table,  and  bed,  on  which  was  a  straw  mattress  and  a 
few  dirty  rags.  The  door  being  without  any  fasten- 
ing but  a  latch,  did  not  excite  my  suspicion,  because 
it  is  so  common  an  occurrence ;  but  certain  it  is  that 
something — it  might  have  been  the  state  of  my  liver, 
that,  oftener  than  we  imagine,  influences  our  tempers 
and  thoughts,  or  my  supper,  or  the  forbidding  ap- 
pearance of  the  hostess — had  so  predisposed  me  to 
gloomy  apprehensions,  that,  when  I  opened  the  win- 
dow to  admit  a  little  fresh  air  into  the  close  apartment, 
I  caught  myself  speculating  upon  the  possibility  of 
effecting  an  escape  that  way.  I  lay  down  without 
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undressing,  but  not  to  sleep — for,  independently  of 
the  pain,  fatigue,  and  depression  from  which  I  was 
suffering,  the  fleas  were  enough  to  have  roused  the 
enchanted  princess. 

'  I  heard  the  woman  come  and  take  away  the  lan- 
tern ;  after  which  there  was  a  silence  as  of  death  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  and  I  was  beginning  to  feel  more 
assured  and  composed,  and  probably  might  have 
gone  off  into  a  quiet  sleep,  when  creak  went  the 
stairs.  In  a  moment  I  was  out  of  bed  and  at  the 
door,  through  the  chinks  of  which  I  saw  a  sight  that 
froze  the  blood  in  my  veins,  and  even  at  this  distance 
of  time,  makes  me  feel  breathless  to  think  of.  There 
was  that  infernal  old  demon  in  her  chemise,  barefooted 
and  bareheaded,  her  grey  locks  hanging  wildly  about 
her  face,  ascending  the  stairs,  holding  in  her  right 
hand  a  knife  such  as  is  used  for  sticking  pigs,  and 
in  her  left  the  lantern,  the  light  falling  on  her  hellish 
features,  leaving  me  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  as  to 
her  murderous  intentions.  The  first  idea  that,  quick 
as  lightning,  flashed  through  me,  was  to  take  up  the 
chair  and  stun  her  on  entering  the  room :  but  she 
might  have  accomplices  below ;  so,  turning  swiftly 
round,  I  dropped  noiselessly  from  the  window,  ran 
across  the  little  garden,  jumped  the  fence,  and  was 
at  the  other  side  of  the  field  in  less  time  than  it 
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takes  me  to  tell  it  you ;  and,  turning  round,  /  saw  the 
light  was  in  the  room  I  had  left.  Fearing  to  be 
pursued  if  others  were  in  the  plot  against  me,  I 
struck  into  the  wood  for  some  distance,  now  and  then 
putting  my  ear  to  the  ground  to  ascertain  if  I  could 
distinguish  any  footsteps ;  and,  after  about  half  an 
hour  of  this  Indian  sort  of  flight,  I  ventured  to  take 
the  road,  along  which  I  ran,  I  am  sure,  a  couple  of 
leagues.  I  walked  all  night,  and,  soon  after  sunrise, 
reached  the  little  town  of  Chateau  Chinon,  where  I 
stopped  a  few  hours  to  rest,  and  state  my  case  to  the 
police :  and  I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that  the  woman 
was  arrested,  and  sent  to  the  galleys  for  ten  years, 
having  confessed  that,  seeing  I  was  weak  and  ill,  she 
had  resolved  to  murder,  and  then  rob  me,  having 
noticed,  when  I  paid  her  before  going  to  bed — as  it 
was  my  custom  when  intending  to  start  before  break- 
fast the  following  morning — that  my  purse  was  pretty 
well  filled. 

6 1  must  not  forget  to  tell  you,  that  the  violent 
exercise  I  took  that  night  in  running  and  walking, 
or  the  excitement,  or  the  distraction  of  my  thoughts 
from  my  ailments — I  am  not  doctor  enough  to  say 
which — completely  re-established  my  health  :  but  I 
would  not  advise  any  one  of  my  friends  to  seek  for  a 
remedy  that  was  certainly  worse  than  the  disease.' 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

No  Hope  for  it — Adieux  to  Les  Plans — Cascade  Pissevache — 
Gorge  du  Trient — Mountain-roads — Valaisan  Hat — Goitre 
Cretins— -Remarkable  Cure  of  Goitre— Clue  to  an  Englishman 
— Trident-fishing — A  Patriarch  —Trout. 

As  we  let  out  our  departing  guests  that  night,  the 
snow  lay  so  thick  on  the  ground,  that  we  wished 
each  other  a  merry  Christmas,  and  the  gentlemen 
finished  up  with  a  game  at  snow-balling.  The  next 
morning  our  friends  came  across,  equipped  for  a 
journey ;  they  could  stand  the  weather  no  longer,  and, 
having  bribed  David  Bernard  to  take  down  their 
traps  in  his  cart,  were  following  on  foot.  We  told 
them  they  were  cowards — why  would  they  not  have  a 
little  more  patience  ?  the  weather  was  sure  to  clear 
before  long ;  even  now  there  was  an  opening  in  the 
sky,  through  which  was  actually  peeping  enough 
blue  to  make  a  man  a  waistcoat:  and  one  of  the 
children  declared,  they  had  seen  a  streak  of  sunshine 
across  the  valley.  Unconvinced,  they  shook  their  heads 
and  pointed  to  the  west,  where  the  clouds  were  still 
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gathered  as  thick  as  ever,  and  with  many  expressions 
of  commiseration  for  our  lonely  fate,  and  promises 
to  rejoin  us  for  a  couple  of  days,  if  we  sent  them 
tidings  of  a  change  for  the  better,  they  pulled  their 
hats  over  their  brows,  and  departed  in  the  still 
pitilessly  falling  rain  and  sleet. 

In  less  than  an  hour  after  we  had  said  '  good-bye,' 
our  sentiments  about  remaining  had  undergone  a 
remarkable  change  ;  having  no  longer  anyone  to  keep 
us  company,  and  make  merry  over  our  mutual 
misfortunes,  we  began  to  feel  it  assez  triste,  and  no 
longer  talked  in  heroics  about  braving  out  the  storm. 
Still  it  is  not  unlikely  that  if  we  had  had  only  our- 
selves to  consider,  we  might  have  starved  on  a  few 
days  more ;  but  we  had  a  visitor  who  had  come  all 
the  way  from  England  to  enjoy  the  pastoral  delights 
of  living  in  a  chalet,  surrounded  by  the  charms  of 
Alpine  scenery,  in  a  warm  and  delicious  climate  ;  and 
with  all  the  good-will  possible  we  could  not  prevail 
upon  ourselves  to  believe,  that  the  best  way  to  amuse 
him  was  to  make  him  pass  his  holiday  amid  all  the 
rigours  of  a  Siberian  winter,  especially  as  we  felt 
pretty  sure  that  by  descending  to  Bex  we  should 
find  summer  again ;  though  I  must  do  our  friend  the 
justice  to  remark,  that  he  appeared  perfectly  happy 
and  contented  with  his  lot,  and  would,  I  am  sure, 

T 
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have  been  the  last  of  the  party  to  grumble,  for  he 
possessed  a  fund  of  wit,  gaiety  and  good-humour, 
that  was  not  only  an  antidote  to  all  gloomy  thoughts 
in  his  own  brain,  but  quickly  dispelled  any  that  were 
beginning  to  gather  in  those  around  him. 

It  was  not  without  a  pang  at  being  forced  to  forego 
many  a  cherished  project,  that  we  despatched  a  stout 
peasant  down  the  mountains  with  a  note  to  our  host 
at  the  Union,  desiring  him  to  send  up,  the  following 
morning,  the  necessary  vehicles  to  take  us  and  our 
luggage  back  to  Bex;  and  then  we  had  enough  to 
do,  with  collecting  our  goods  and  chattels,  to  prevent 
our  dwelling  too  much  upon  the  pain  of  leaving  a 
spot,  that  had  become  so  cherished  in  our  hearts. 
Our  leave-taking  of  the  kind  peasants,  among  whom 
we  had  been  so  inexpressibly  happy,  was  coupled  with 
a  promise  to  return  for  a  few  days  before  the  real 
winter  set  in,  and  all  being  in  readiness  for  departure, 
we  paid  a  last  visit  to  the  little  rooms  in  which 
we  had  known  so  much  real  contentment,  and  with 
a  feeling  in  our  hearts  as  if  we  were  bidding  adieu 
to  a  good  and  valued  friend,  we  got  into  the  carriages, 
where  we  were  well  packed  with  shawls,  and  shaking 
hands  again  with  the  black-eyed  Louise,  who  cried 
at  parting  from  her  playfellows,  we  said  e  good-bye  * 
to  the  happiest  period  of  our  lives. 
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Long  before  reaching  Bex  we  got  into  a  different 
climate,  and  it  was  difficult  to  believe  that  not 
two  hours  before  we  had  been  shivering  with  cold. 
There  the  weather  was  splendid,  though  they  told  us, 
they  had  had  two  days'  cold  rain,  and  from  the  dense 
mists  hovering  over  the  mountains,  they  imagined 
we  were  getting  much  the  worst  of  it.  Our  house 
smelt  baked,  brown,  and  dusty ;  but  open  windows, 
brooms  and  dusters  soon  made  it  sweet,  and  when 
we  assembled  on  the  balcony  for  dinner,  with  a 
curtain  to  keep  off  the  sun,  we  agreed  we  had  done 
well  to  come  down.  With  the  exception  of  the  little 
fat  old  librarian,  and  his  wee  wife,  who  had  a  shop  on 
the  ground  story,  the  house  had  been  deserted  some 
time ;  our  proprietor  was  off  for  three  months'  sol- 
diering, his  wife  with  her  parents,  to  whom  she  had 
fled  after  a  domestic  squabble,  that  ended  in  the  way 
of  which  our  police  reports  furnish  so  many  examples. 
The  summer  had  brought  them  no  lodgers  to  occupy 
their  smart  rooms,  and  even  the  flies  were  dead,  hav- 
ing perished  from  famine. 

We  had  wasted  so  many  days  of  our  guest's  precious 
vacation  in  doing  nothing,  that  we  set  vigorously  to 
work  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  and  spent  the  ensuing 
fortnight  almost  entirely  out  of  doors,  in  fishing  pic- 
nics to  our  old  resort  near  the  Khone,  where  we  were 

T  2 
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within  twenty  minutes'  walk  of  the  Cascade  Pisse 
vache,  that  falls  like  soft  clouds  of  floss  silk,  and  is 
so  beautiful  an  object  in  itself,  that  one  always  regrets 
nature  has  not  been  kinder  in  placing  it  where  the 
mountains  are  less  bare,  bleak,  and  ugly.  The  awful- 
looking  gorge  through  which  the  Trient  rushes  to 
join  the  Bhone,  was  close  to;  and  not  seldom  the  tail 
of  the  wind,  that,  no  matter  how  calm  and  serene  it 
may  be  outside,  roars  and  howls  eternally  in  that  ex- 
traordinary chasm,  would  reach  us  in  the  meadows, 
upsetting  the  tent,  and  lead  us  a  long  chase  before 
we  could  get  all  together  again. 

We  also  visited  many  of  the  villages  and  hamlets 
nestling  so  peacefully  among  the  mountains,  the 
paths  to  some  of  them  being  a  curiosity,  even 
in  Switzerland,  that  can  challenge  all  the  world 
for  ingenuity  in  forming  roads  in  places  that  ap- 
pear unapproachable.  One  village,  called  Salvent, 
was  reached  by  a  path  wide  enough  for  carts,  car- 
ried backwards  and  forwards  sixty  times  over  a 
steep  ravine,  down  which  tumbled  a  strong  torrent. 
The  peasants  were  all  busy  collecting  their  last  crops 
of  hay,  or  beating  their  hemp  preparatory  to  storing 
it  for  future  labour  during  winter  evenings.  The 
distance  to  which  these  poor  people  travel  to  collect  a 
scanty  supply  of  grass — the  whole  produce  of  a  day's 
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labour  for  two  people  being  frequently  carried  home 
on  their  backs — shows  the  value  of  the  article.  The 
beating  of  the  hemp,  which  here  is  never  macerated  as 
in  France  and  Italy,  sounds  exactly  like  boys  frighten- 
ing birds  in  a  field ;  and  though  pleasant  and  pic- 
turesque to  look  at  from  a  distance,  with  the  groups 
of  peasants  round  the  antiquated-looking  machine 
in  common  use  here  for  this  purpose,  it  is  a  dirty  and 
disagreeable  occupation,  from  the  quantity  of  fluff, 
dust,  and  dirt  that  fly  out  of  the  plant  while  being 
beaten. 

Then  there  were  afternoons  at  the  Tour  d'Huyn, 
a  fine  ruin  perched  on  a  rocky  eminence  that,  rising 
abruptly  from  the  centre  of  the  valley,  looks  as  if  in 
unrecorded  ages  it  had  fallen  from  the  giant  moun- 
tains behind  it ;  and  one  long  day,  from  five  in  the 
morning  till  eight  at  night,  was  taken  up  in  a 
journey  to  Champery,  the  road  to  which,  carried 
along  the  mountains  on  one  side  of  the  Valley  de 
rAbondance,  takes  you  through  one  of  the  most 
smiling  and  luxuriant  scenes  in  Switzerland.  The 
inhabitants,  too,  as  you  get  nearer  Savoy,  are  de- 
cidedly less  plain,  and  one  might  almost  venture  to 
call  the  women  good-looking,  if  we  were  not  afraid 
of  being  accused  of  gross  falsehood,  should  any  tra- 
veller, after  reading  our  statement,  see  them  before 
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he  has  visited  the  other  parts  of  the  Valais  and  the 
Vaud,  and  discovered  that,  by  comparison  with  an 
ugliness  that  reaches  deformity,  a  plainness  set  off 
by  cleanliness,  fine  teeth,  and  a  more  becoming 
attire,  may  look  handsome.  For  head-dress  they  wear 
a  bright  red  kerchief  bordered  with  blue,  the  ends 
tied  in  a  knot  under  each  ear,  somewhat  after 
the  fashion  I  have  seen  English  haymakers  make 
caps  of  their  pocket  handkerchiefs — a  far  more  be- 
coming coiffure  than  the  disfiguring  hat  common 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  Valais.  It  is  the  highest 
ambition  of  a  Valaisan  woman  to  possess  one  of 
these  same  hats,  which  are  shaped  much  like  those 
worn  by  Welshwomen,  but  not  quite  so  high  in  the 
crown,  that  is  always  entirely  covered  with  a  fine 
rich  ribbon  about  nine  inches  wide,  magnificently 
embroidered  and  fringed  with  gold  and  silver.  This 
ribbon  being  sewn  in  bouffantes  standing  out  far 
beyond  the  rim,  gives  the  hat  a  frightfully  heavy 
appearance,  and  is  very  unbecoming  even  when  worn 
by  a  pretty  girl,  as  once  it  was  my  good  fortune  to 
see  it. 

A  woman  without  a  goitre  is  so  rare  a  sight  in 
these  cantons,  that  when  you  encounter,  one  whose 
neck  is  distended  no  wider  than  her  face,  it  is  im- 
possible to  avoid  thinking  her,  if  not  beautiful,  at 
least  particularly  charming;  and  as  those  in  the  parts 
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I  have  been  speaking  of,  are  afflicted  in  a  much  less 
degree  with  this  horrible  malady,  than  any  others  I 
have  seen  in  the  Vaud  or  Valais,  it  is  perhaps  the 
reason  why  I  retain  an  impression  so  favourable  to 
their  appearance.  On  the  minds  of  all  foreigners 
the  sight  of  the  victims  to  this  disease  leaves  a  most 
unpleasant  impression ;  but  this  impression  becomes 
far  more  painful  when,  after  a  residence  in  the 
country,  your  eyes  are  opened  to  the  fact  that  in 
many  extensive  districts,  not  only  very  few  families, 
but  very  few  individuals,  are  exempt  from  it.  In 
all  Bex  I  do  not  know  a  female,  young  or  old, 
that  can  be  said  to  be  entirely  without  it ;  if  they 
have  not  the  huge  goitre  hanging  to  the  waist,  they 
have  the  lumpy,  swollen  neck ;  and  though  the  dress 
of  the  men  renders  it  less  observable  in  them,  it 
is  rare  to  find  one  with  a  throat  the  size  that 
nature  gave  him.  Nor  is  the  disease  confined  to 
man  alone ;  animals  frequently  suffer  from  it ;  and 
from  my  own  experience  I  can  speak  of  two  cases : 
one,  our  Spitz,  that  we  had  brought  from  Germany, 
had  not  been  here  above  three  months  when  she  had 
a  goitre  larger  than  her  head,  that  was  cured  in  a 
few  weeks  by  rubbing  with  iodine  ointment  and 
applying  bandages  wetted  with  alcohol  camphre;  the 
other,  a  St.  Bernard  dog,  was  similarly  attacked  and 
also  recovered.  The  veterinaire  who  attended  these 
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pets  told  me,  that  such  cases  were  by  no  means  rare, 
and  that  he  had  just  lost  a  favourite  dog  from  the 
same  complaint. 

Among  all  the  theories  advanced  as  to  the  cause  of 
goitre,  not  one  appears  to  be  relied  upon  as  the  true 
one  by  medical  men,  who  here  appear  to  regard  it 
with  the  same  indifference  and  unconcern,  exhibited 
by  the  people  in  general  about  it,  and  take  little  or  no 
trouble,  either  in  the  way  of  cure,  or  of  endeavouring 
to  arrest  its  progress  by  spreading  among  the  people  a 
knowledge  of  the  necessary  precautions  and  remedies 
against  the  loathsome  disease.  The  common  belief 
among  the  people  is,  that  it  is  produced  by  the 
glacier  waters ;  and,  unlike  most  widely-spread  beliefs 
that,  even  amid  a  mass  of  errors,  are  almost  certain  to 
contain  some  germs  of  truth,  this  theory  appears  to 
be  entirely  without  foundation ;  for  if  correct,  how  is 
it,  it  may  be  asked,  that  the  malady  is  seen  in  its 
most  aggravated  form  in  the  low  swampy  valleys 
where  the  air  is  filled  with  pestilential  malaria,  and 
not  on  the  mountains  nearest  the  source  of  the 
glacier  torrents  ?  As  people  all  over  the  world 

Compound  for  sins  they  are  inclined  to, 
By  damning  those  they  have  no  mind  to, 

it  may  be  said,  par  plaisanterie,  that  they  have 
given  this  bad  character  to  the  pure  element,  in 
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order  to  afford  to  their  consciences  a  plausible  plea 
for  indulging  in  a  vice,  they  love  only  too  well. 
Accustomed  from  their  birth  to  the  sight  of  this 
deformity,  the  inhabitants  scarcely  regard  it  as  an 
evil,  and  the  little  children  talk  of  '  getting  a  goitre ' 
as  of  a  thing  inevitable,  and  as  little  to  be  dreaded 
as  cutting  their  teeth.  If  it  were  a  disease  that 
more  speedily  affected  the  general  health,  it  is  to 
be  believed  that  more  anxiety  would  be  manifested 
in  procuring  and  applying  those  remedies  that  have 
been  proved  efficacious ;  but,  as  its  influence  on  the 
system  is  usually  almost  imperceptible  until  the 
tumour  has  attained  a  great  size,  when  the  breath- 
ing becomes  painfully  difficult,  and  the  body,  and 
not  unfrequently  the  brain,  much  enfeebled,  very 
few  will  ever  take  the  trouble  to  give  any  attention 
to  it;  and  I  am  very  far  from  jesting  when  I  say, 
that  if  not  considered  in  the  light  of  an  ornament, 
it  is  certainly  not  looked  upon  as  a  defect. 

The  true  cretin,  or  beau  cretin,  as  he  is  called, 
has  no  goitre,  but  is  a  stunted,  deformed,  loathsome 
spectacle,  without  intelligence,  will,  or  speech ;  with 
a  countenance  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the 
least  resemblance  to  the  human  face  divine.  Gene- 
rally he  is  harmless,  though  there  are  occasional 
exceptions  to  this  rule;  but  the  first  sight  of  one 
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of  these  wretched  creatures  is  enough  to  strike  the 
beholder  with  terror  and  dismay,  especially  if  it 
should  be  such  a  specimen  as  I  have  more  than  once 
seen  in  the  miserable  villages  lying  in  the  flat, 
damp  valleys  near  the  Khone,  where  the  people  are 
about  the  most  ugly,  diseased,  unhappy-looking  race 
I  have  ever  met  with  ;  for,  in  addition  to  goitre  and 
cretinism,  they  are  dreadful  sufferers  from  ague 
and  other  fevers.  In  one  of  our  fishing  '  outs,'  I 
was  sitting  in  the  tent,  and  hearing  a  strange  noise, 
unlike  anything  I  ever  listened  to,  looked  out,  and 
saw  something  creeping  towards  me  among  the  long 
grass,  that  I  took  for  an  animal,  but  of  what  kind  I 
was  not  able  to  determine.  The  children,  who  had 
been  watching  it  some  minutes,  ran  to  me  as  it 
neared  us ;  and  when  it  reached  the  opposite  side 
of  the  stream  by  which  we  were  encamped,  it  raised 
itself  upright,  and,  brandishing  its  long  arms, 
uttered  such  awful,  unearthly  sounds,  that  we 
shuddered  with  horror.  It  was  a  cretin,  and  the 
worst  I  ever  beheld;  so  like  a  wild  beast  in  its 
movements,  creeping  on  all-fours  or  leaping  like  a 
kangaroo;  the  noises  it  made  in  its  frightful  attempts 
at  speech — its  deformed  head,  so  disproportionately 
large,  covered  with  matted  elfin  hair — a  creature  so 
hideous,  so  revolting,  and  even  terrifying,  that  pity 
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for  the  misfortunes  of  the  miserable  being,  was  lost 
in  a  feeling  of  disgust. 

A  doctor,  who  has  lived  all  his  life  in  these  parts, 
told  me  that,  if  the  goitre  appeared  in  three  succes- 
sive generations  in  the  same  family,  the  fourth  was 
invariably  a  cretin :  and  if  this  be  true,  it  would  be 
a  curious  matter  of  research  for  statistical  heads,  to 
discover  how  many  ages  must  elapse  before  Switzer- 
land will  be  entirely  a  nation  of  cretins. 

Before  I  leave  this  melancholy  subject,  I  must  not 
omit  to  relate  a  remarkable  case  of  cure  of  a  goitre. 
In  the  year  1847,  some  French  soldiers  passing 
through  Martigny,  met  a  poor  woman  afflicted  with 
one  of  these  tremendous  swellings,  and  one  of  them, 
being  drunk,  passed  his  sword  through  it,  saying, 
'  he  would  do  her  good  service  to  rid  her  of  her  life.' 
Believing  he  had  killed  her,  he  got  out  of  the  place 
as  soon  as  he  could;  but  having,  it  appears,  some 
stings  of  conscience  for  his  wanton  cruelty,  he  took 
the  same  route,  on  returning  invalided  from  Italy 
the  year  following,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
inquiries  respecting  her  fate,  and  learnt,  to  his 
astonishment,  and  we  may  hope  gratitude  also,  that 
not  only  was  she  alive,  but  well,  and  cured  of  her 
goitre  by  the  very  stab  he  had  so  wantonly  given 
her. 
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More  than  one  maitre  d'hotel  in  these  parts  has 
told  me,  that  if  an  Englishman  gave  no  other  clue  to 
his  nationality,  he  would  be  sure  to  be  known  by 
the  first  question  addressed  to  the  waiter,  after 
getting  rid  of  the  dust  of  travel:  '  Grarpon,  I  say, 
is  there  good  fishing  hereabouts  ? '  Ten  years  ago, 
anyone  asking  that  question  in  Bex  would  have 
been  certain  to  receive  a  reply  in  the  affirmative, 
with  very  likely  the  additional  sentence,  'and 
some  of  the  finest  trout  in  Europe.'  But  now, 
through  the  want  of  proper  laws  and  regulations  for 
their  preservation,  the  fish  have  greatly  decreased  in 
size  and  number,  though  there  is  still  plenty  for 
good  anglers,  as  the  fishing-book  of  M 's  pedes- 
trian friend,  who  was  pronounced  by  the  old  gen- 
darme near  the  Ehone  to  be  the  cleverest  and 
most  successful  angler  he  ever  saw,  would  show. 

The  whole  distance  that  the  Khone  washes  the 
Vaud — that  is,  from  a  little  beyond  St.  Maurice 
to  Lac  Leman — it  is  bordered  on  the  opposite 
side  by  the  Valais,  in  which  canton  there  is  no 
restriction  upon  fishing,  save  the  payment  of  the 
small  annual  sum  of  five  francs ;  and  it  follows,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  anybody  and  everybody  fishes 
when  and  how  he  likes,  to  the  great  destruction  of 
the  fish,  especially  during  the  months  of  October 
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and  November,  when  the  trout  ascend  the  river 
for  the  purpose  of  depositing  their  spawn.  In  the 
Vaud,  the  fishing  is  let  by  the  government  to  a 
company,  for  a  certain  annual  sum,  under  certain 
restrictions,  the  most  important  of  which  are,  that 
the  company  cannot  re-let  it,  and  that  none  of  the 
members  can  give  the  gratification  of  even  an 
hour's  angling  to  a  friend,  unless  he  be  present  also. 
But  there  are  no  laws  against  fishing  at  those  times 
and  seasons,  when,  for  the  preservation  of  the  fish,  it  is 
necessary  to  refrain  from  the  sport.  Latterly,  how- 
ever, public  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  alarming 
decrease  of  the  fish,  through  their  wholesale  de- 
struction during  the  breeding  season,  and  the  two 
cantons  talk  of  passing  a  law,  by  which  all  fishing  in 
the  Eh  one  will  be  prohibited  for  six  years  to  come. 

Having  heard  a  good  deal  of  a  way  they  have  of 
catching  trout  with  a  trident  by  torchlight,  I  was 

anxious  to  witness  the  amusement,  and  on  M 's 

receiving  an  in  vitiation  from  a  member  of  the  Vaud 
Fishing  Co.  to  accompany  him  on  one  of  these 
nocturnal  fishing  excursions,  I  obtained  permission 
to  be  one  of  the  party;  and  one  dark  night  in  the 
beginning  of  November,  when  the  river '  was  pro- 
nounced sufficiently  clear  for  our  purpose,  we  set  out, 
equipped  for  bad  weather  and  rough  roads,  in  com- 
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pany  with  Monsieur  D ,  and  two  men  who  carried 

eatables,  and,  as  our  entertainer  whispered,  '  some- 
thing else  to  keep  the  cold  out.'  On  our  way  we 
called  for  Bapaz,  the  fisherman,  and  his  two  sons,  who 
live  in  a  large  house  he  has  built  among  his  own 
rich  meadows,  that  stretch  to  the  woods  skirting  the 
river.  Down  in  the  valley  there  he  lives,  after  the 
manner  of  a  patriarch,  with  his  sons,  their  wives  and 
children,  and  surrounded  by  '  possessions  of  land,  and 
flocks  and  herds.'  The  old  man  is  known  to  have 
been  a  terrible  fish-poacher  in  his  time,  and  is  still 
believed  to  follow  his  darling  sport,  whenever  an 
opportunity  offers  of  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the 
gendarmes,  against  whom,  as  we  wended  our  way 
through  the  woods,  his  curses,  not  loud  but  deep, 

through  fear  of  the  owl -like  ears  of  Monsieur  D , 

were  vented  in  pretty  strong  language,  mingled  with 
tales  of  fishing  in  the  good  old  time,  when  the 
gendarmes  could  be  bought  for  a  trout,  and  would 
even  help  him  to  haul  in  his  net ;  and  trout  that  now 
sells  at  two  francs  a  pound  could  be  bought  for  thirty 
centimes,  for  there  were  more  caught  weighing 
thirty,  forty,  and  even  fifty  pounds,  than  there  are 
now  of  ten  or  twelve. 

When  we  reached  the  Ehone,  we  walked  nearly 
a  mile   by  its   side  before  we  arrived  at  the  place 
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selected  by  the  old  man  ;  as  for  this  mode  of  fishing 
it  is  necessary  to  choose  those  spots  where  the  trout 
have  made  large  holes,  and  are  observed  to  congregate 
during  the  day.  Our  first  care  after  our  arrival  was 
to  light  a  fire  for  the  accommodation  of  those  who 
rested  till  their  turn  came,  only  one  person  being 
able  to  fish  at  a  time.  The  next  thing  to  be  done 
was  to  erect  a  sort  of  landing  stage ;  and  for  this 
purpose  a  plank,  about  twenty  feet  long,  was  shoved 
over  the  water,  the  nearest  end  resting  on  the  shore, 
while  the  farthest  was  propped  above  the  water  by 
means  of  an  upright  piece  of  wood,  and  placed  in 
such  a  position  that  anyone  standing  on  it  could  get 
a  good  view  of  the  hole  below.  About  the  middle  of 
this  bridge  a  lantern,  darkened  at  the  back,  threw  a 
brilliant  light  on  the  water,  while  it  revealed  nothing 
of  the  figure  of  the  fisherman  standing  behind.  The 
trident  is  a  heavy  iron  instrument,  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet  long,  weighing  at  least  thirty  pounds, 
shaped  exactly  as  you  see  Neptune's  sceptre  in  Hort's 
mythology,  but  with  six  teeth  instead  of  three. 
With  this  formidable-looking  weapon  in  hand,  old 
Eapaz  took  his  stand  on  the  plank  in  the  rear  of  the 
lantern ;  and  as  I  stood  listening  eagerly  for  the  sound 
of  the  trident  falling  in  the  water,  I  thought  what  a 
strange  scene  it  was.  All  around,  save  the  two  spots 
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illuminated  by  the  fire  and  lantern,  was  wrapped  in 
darkness,  and  glancing  from  the  party  encamped 
round  the  blazing  fagots  in  the  wood,  to  the  motionless 
figure  of  the  old  man,  who,  grasping  his  long  weapon, 
looked  like  a  sentinel  on  duty  by  a  watch-fire, 
Cooper's  exciting  description  of  Indian  warfare  rose 
up  before  me :  the  fisherman  was  La  longue  Carabine, 
and  we  were  the  party  he  was  conducting  through  the 
wilderness. 

Sitting  on  the  bank,  I  kept  my  eye  fixed  on  Eapaz, 
whose  figure  was  clearly  visible  to  me,  though  per- 
haps not  to  the  fish.  Several  times  he  stooped  a 
little,  as  if  about  to  essay  his  skill,  but  as  often  drew 
himself  erect  as  before ;  and  after  an  hour's  waiting 
and  watching,  I  was  on  the  point  of  thinking  it  rather 
a  slow  affair  after  all,  when  splash,  dash  went  the 
iron  in  the  water,  and  the  cry  of  'II  est  harponne'* 
told  me  there  was  some  chance  of  a  supper.  If  the 
fish  struck  be  a  large  one,  it  often  requires  the  help 
of  two  or  three  people  to  assist  the  fisher ;  and  Eapaz 
told  me  that  more  than  once  it  has  happened  to  him 
to  lose  his  fish  and  trident  together.  But  this  time, 
unfortunately,  no  such  assistance  was  needed,  for  in  a 
few  moments  it  lay  struggling  on  the  plank,  and 
after  unscrewing  the  teeth  of  the  trident,  which  are 
formed  like  fish-hooks  and  cannot  be  drawn  back, 
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the  old  man  politely  presented  me  with  the  capture, 
that,  after  the  small  trout  I  had  been  accustomed  to 
see  in  the  English  markets,  looked  to  me  quite  a 
formidable  fellow. 

We  remained  out  till  midnight,  when,  the  water 
becoming  muddy  and  swollen  from  rain  or  avalanches 
higher  up,  we  returned  home,  having  caught  in  all 
seven  trout,  weighing  from  one  and  a  half  to  four 
pounds,  the  first  captured  being  the  largest.  M. 
went  several  times  to  these  night-fishings ;  but  though 
I  was  glad  to  have  seen  how  the  business  was  man- 
aged, I  cannot  say  I  enjoyed  the  fun  so  well  as  to  make 
me  brave  the  cold  and  damp  the  second  time.  I  dare 
say  I  shall  be  accused  of  English  prejudices  if  I  say, 
that  none  of  the  trout  I  have  eaten  in  Switzerland, 
not  even  at  Basle,  where  at  Les  Trois  Eois  you  may 
stand  on  the  balcony  and  see  hooked  the  very  fish 
that  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  grace  your  table,  has 
the  same  flavour  as  our  island  trout ;  the  flesh  is 
coarser,  with  a  slightly  muddy  taste,  very  unlike  the 
delicate  sweetness  for  which  ours  is  so  much  es- 
teemed. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Winter — Fires  and  Fire-brigade — Sledging — Swiss  Gallantry 
—  Balls  —  St.  Sylvestre — Fairs  —  Christmas  —  New- Year's 
Amusements — Burying  the  Carnival — False  Shame — Mar- 
riages— Christenings — St.  Bernard  Dogs — A  "Word  of  Advice. 

A  WINTER  in  Switzerland !  Do  not  the  words  conjure 
up  in  the  imagination  of  my  readers  frightful  snow- 
storms, avalanches,  houses  destroyed,  whole  villages 
buried  beneath  the  snow,  and  all  the  miseries  put  so 
prominently  forth  in  the  papers  to  excite  the  com- 
passion of  a  feeling  and  liberal  public  ?  When  we 
first  wrote  to  our  friends  in  England  announcing  our 
intention  of  spending  the  whole  winter  in  the  place, 
their  replies  might  have  been  in  answer  to  an  inti- 
mation that,  before  this  reached  them,  we  should 
have  put  an  end  to  our  existence  by  means  of  a  (  cup 
of  cold  poison,'  so  full  were  they  of  commiseration 
for  our  fate.  One  who  lived  in  the  North,  where  they 
do  know  what  severe  cold  is,  said, f  I  shudder  when  I 
think  of  you  shut  up  among  those  snow-clad  moun- 
tains, for  I  am  sure  I  never  could  survive  it.'  Know- 
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ing  that  formerly  we  had  ourselves  entertained  the 
same  idea  regarding  the  climate,  we  were  generously 
indulgent  towards  their  errors,  even  when  we  found 
that  they  treated,  as  travellers'  tales,  our  accounts  of 
violets  at  Christmas,  and  the  sun  so  scorching  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  towards  the  end  of  January,  that 
a  curtain  was  needed  to  shield  us  from  its  rays. 

The  next  winter  was  said  to  be  the  most  severe 
experienced  since  1828,  and  then  I  confess  we  felt 
the  want  of  those  in-door  comforts  and  luxuries  that 
in  England  go  far  towards  making  amends  for  the 
defects  of  climate,  and  were  more  than  once  caught 
grumbling  at  the  stupidity  and  ignorance  of  a  people, 
who  are  too  satisfied  with  themselves  ever  to  desire 
other  than  they  have,  and  have  had  for  centuries ; 
but  when  the  cold  was  past,  we  felt  rather  ashamed 
of  ourselves  for  having  made  so  much  fuss  about  a 
four  weeks'  frost,  during  which  the  supply  of  water 
in  the  fountains  was  never  stopped,  and  could  only 
excuse  ourselves  by  supposing,  that  a  portion  of  the 
common  dread  and  dislike  of  the  people  to  cold 
weather,  must  have  communicated  itself  to  us. 

Imagine,  my  readers,  that  this  Siberian  winter  did 
not  commence  till  the  second  week  in  January,  up 
to  which  time  the  weather  was  warm  and  bright 
as  June,  while  primroses,  violets,  and  cowslips,  to 

u  2 
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mention  only  those  familiar  to  English  ears,  were 
decking  every  hedgerow ;  that  during  the  whole  of 
the  frost  we  never  had  the  least  sign  of  a  mist — the 
sky  was  always  blue,  with  a  bright  sun,  whose  setting 
was  even  more  lovely  than  during  summer.  Night 

after  night  I  have  stood  with  M to  watch  those 

sunsets,  each  quarter  of  the  heavens  a  different  colour ; 
in  the  south  a  pale  green,  the  east  a  deep  blue,  in 
the  north  the  faintest  yellow,  while  the  west  was  a 
blaze  of  crimson,  that  gradually  spread  round  the 
whole  circle  of  the  horizon,  extinguishing  the  other 
tints,  till,  having  reached  the  west  again,  it  softly  died 
away.  It  not  unfrequently  happened  that  so  glow- 
ing a  red  followed  the  setting  of  the  sun  as  to  cause 
an  alarm  of  fire  being  raised — people  and  engines 
hurrying  from  all  parts  to  some  spot  believed  to  be 
the  seat  of  the  conflagration. 

Quite  the  most  amusing  public  diversions  during 
the  winter  are  the  fires — at  least  everyone  here  seems 
so  to  regard  them ;  for  as  everybody  is  insured,  the 
buildings  generally  tumbledown  craggy  structures 
much  better  away,  and  nobody  ever  injured  that  I 
heard  of,  one  can  enjoy  the  novelty  and  excitement, 
without  the  dread  usually  accompanying  such  spec- 
tacles. All  that  I  have  seen  since  coming  here — and 
I  really  could  not  count  the  number — have  occurred 
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in  the  night,  when  you  are  roused  from  your  sleep  by 
the  tolling  of  the  church  bell ;  and  after  listening  for 
a  few  seconds  to  ascertain  if  it  is  the  ordinary  one 
that  rings  all  through  the  winter  at  four,  and  the 
summer  at  three,  to  wake  up  the  inhabitants  and 
tell  them  what  o'clock  it  is,  you  hear  the  bells  of 
Monthey,  Massonger,  Colombey,  and  indeed  of  every 
other  place  within  seeing  distance  of  the  flames, 
beginning  to  peal,  and,  jumping  out  of  bed,  run  into 
all  the  other  rooms  to  call  the  children  to  look  at  the 
blaze,  though  at  present,  especially  if  it  be  behind 
the  house,  you  have  no  idea  in  what  direction  it  is,  and 
then,  opening  your  window,  shout  out  to  your  land- 
lord, who  has  just  opened  the  entrance  door,  and, 
being  captain  of  the  fire-brigade — I  never  could 
ascertain  of  what  or  of  whom  it  was  composed — is 
obliged  to  turn  out  at  the  first  sound  of  the  tocsin,  to 
know,  where  the  fire  is,  upon  which  he  gazes  upwards 
and  rubs  his  eyes  for  full  five  minutes,  and  at  last 
says,  in  a  very  sleepy  voice,  ( that  he  really  does  not 
know ; '  and  after  receiving  the  same  answer  from 
half  a  dozen  of  the  passing  crowd,  you  descend  to 
see  for  yourself,  following  the  stream,  composed  of 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  village.  Young  and  old, 
male  and  female,  all  are  there,  and  on  reaching  the 
place  of  the  fire — sometimes  three  or  four  miles  off — 
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but  you  think  nothing  of  the  distance  when  you  are 
running  with  the  flames  before  you — a  bucket  is 
thrust  into  your  hand,  and  you  are  somehow  pressed 
into  the  ranks  arranged  for  passing  the  water  from 
the  fountains  to  the  fire-engines,  that  are  positively 
as  large  as  those  used  in  England  for  watering 
gardens. 

I  really  believe  that  on  such  occasions  there  is  not 
a  soul  left  in  any  village  round,  save  the  one  where 
the  fire  is  raging ;  no  weather  keeps  them  from  the 
fun,  and  everybody  looks  upon  an  extensive  confla- 
gration, as  a  very  welcome  divertissement.  The 
houses,  being  generally  of  wood,  burn  very  swiftly 
and  throw  up  a  tremendous  blaze,  which  has  a  splen- 
did effect  in  illuminating  the  mountains  round  ;  and 
however  one  may  laugh  at  the  idea  of  leaving  warm 
beds  to  take  a  long  walk,  or  stand  on  a  balcony  for 
some  hours,  to  look  at  a  lot  of  old  houses  burning,  I 
know  that  most  people  would  catch  the  infection  as 
we  did. 

My  children,  too,  have  caught  another  epidemic 
that  usually  rages  in  severe  winters,  but  fortunately 
not  a  dangerous  one — au  contraire,  it  is  very  bene- 
ficial. They,  the  small  fry,  are  the  only  portion  of 
the  community  that  really  enjoy  a  frost,  and  to  them 
it  is  a  real  godsend,  especially  if  accompanied  by  a 
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deep  snow,  as  then  they  can  indulge  in  their  pas- 
sion for  sledging,  which  takes  them  out  of  their  suf- 
focating, unhealthy  rooms,  into  the  fresh  and  bracing 
air,  and  gives  them,  for  once  in  their  lives,  a  co- 
lour and  expression  more  akin  to  those  of  children 
in  other  countries.  It  is  so  exhilarating  and  de- 
lightful an  amusement,  that  I  am  surprised  it  has 
not  long  ago  been  adopted  by  the  young  people  in 
England,  where  the  severe  winters  afford  so  many 
opportunities  of  indulging  in  it.  We  have  imported 
Christmas  trees  and  other  expensive  games,  while 
this,  that  can  be  enjoyed  at  a  minimum  cost,  and  is 
moreover  the  most  healthful  of  sports,  has  been 
almost  entirely  disregarded.  The  sledges  are  the 
simplest  and  most  inexpensive  things :  any  boy  can 
make  one  for  himself,  being  composed  of  three 
pieces  of  wood,  two  at  the  sides  seven  inches  high 
and  a  foot  and  a  half  or  two  feet  long,  rounded  up- 
wards at  the  front,  with  a  third  about  fifteen  inches 
wide  laid  on  the  top,  the  sides  having  iron  on  the 
edges  resting  on  the  ground,  to  prevent  them  from 
wearing  away. 

This  machine  is  taken  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  though 
it  is  not  necessary  to  have  more  than  a  gentle  slope 
to  give  it  an  impetus,  and  sitting  on  it,  with  their 
legs  stretched  out,  and  holding  on  before,  they  give 
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themselves  a  shove,  and  off  they  go  like  lightning — 
guiding  themselves  by  touching  the  ground  with  the 
foot  corresponding  to  the  side  on  which  they  wish 
to  go,  and  never  neglecting  to  shout  4  (rare !  gare ! ' 
to  keep  others  out  of  the  way.  Sometimes  three  or 
more  lads — I  have  seen  as  many  as  eight — get  on 
each  other's  backs,  knees,  and  shoulders,  and  go  down 
together ;  but  the  most  gallant  mode  is  for  each  boy, 
as  he  seats  himself,  to  hold  out  his  hand  to  the 
nearest  of  the  bevy  of  girls,  each  taking  her  turn, 
collected  at  the  starting-place,  and,  seating  her  on  his 
knees,  with  his  arm  encircling  her  waist,  off  they  fly 
together.  If  the  descent  be  very  steep — and  for  the 
sake  of  seeing  what  they  can  do,  they  will  now  and 
then  choose  places  that  are  very  little  removed  from 
the  perpendicular — they  are  compelled  to  lie  flat  on 
the  sledges,  with  their  heads  a  little  raised ;  and  when 
I  saw  the  amazing  velocity  at  which  they  flew,  I 
wondered  they  were  not  killed;  but  before  long  I 
learned  to  look  upon  these  express  sledges  with  great 
composure,  even  when  the  exhibitors  were  my  own 
boys  and  girls. 

My  first  acquaintance  with  sledging  was  in  S , 

where,  the  winters  being  very  severe,  and  fine  roads 
ascending  the  hills  from  all  parts  of  the  city,  one 
could  enjoy  the  sport  in  perfection.  To  be  quite 
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comme  il  faut,  there  should  be  a  number  of  little 
bells  fastened  to  the  sides,  and  a  bit  of  the  skin  of 
some  animal  to  sit  upon ;  but  this  is  for  the  well-to-do 
classes  only.  For  myself,  I  prefer  going  in  a  larger 
sledge,  lined  with  furs,  drawn  by  a  horse  gaily 
caparisoned,  and  reins  covered  with  bells,  making 
pleasant  music  in  the  frosty  air ;  but  the  children  say, 
it  is  nothing  to  the  other  way,  that  makes  them  as 
warm  as  toasts ;  and  there  they  are  right.  Some- 
times when  the  nights  are  moonlight,  the  young  men 
and  maidens  extemporise  a  sledging  party,  enjoying 
the  diversion  in  pairs ;  but  balls  are  their  passion. 
Winter  and  summer  they  dance  away  night  after 
night,'  spending  all  they  save  on  their  dresses  and 
other  expenses  attending  these  entertainments. 

In  this  country,  where  the  women  have  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  laborious  out-door  work  to  do, 
besides  their  domestic  duties,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  much  chivalrous  attention  towards  the  weaker 
sex  (call  them  not  fair)  should  be  shown  by  the 
young  men;  and  for  this  reason  I  was  agreeably 
surprised  to  hear  from  our  young  tailleuse,  when 
talking  of  a  coming  ball,  that  the  whole  expenses  of 
it  were  to  be  defrayed  by  the  gentlemen.  I  expressed 
my  satisfaction  at  hearing  of  this  solitary  instance  of 
gallantry,  when  she  blushed  and  smiled,  as  if  ashamed 
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to  give  utterance  to  the  truth,  and  looking  down 
said,  e  But  if  they  pay  for  one,  we,  that  is,  the  girls, 
have  to  pay  for  the  next ;  and  they  always  expect  us 
to  give  them  a  hot  supper,  which  is  much  more 
expensive  than  the  refreshment  they  provide  for  us.' 
I  call  this  paying  dear  for  their  partners. 

The  two  grand  balls,  par  excellence)  of  the  year 
take  place,  the  one  in  November  at  the  time  of  the 
great  fair,  the  other  on  New- Year's  Day,  and  on  each 
of  these  occasions  there  is  a  grand  procession  of  the 
dancers.  The  girls,  dressed  in  white,  with  flowers  in 
their  hair,  walk  each  with  their  partners,  and  preceded 
by  men  carrying  lighted  torches,  flanked  by  little 
boys  holding  Chinese  lanterns,  and  more  torch-bearers 
bringing  up  the  rear,  they  march  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
where  the  balls  are  usually  held.  There  are  various 
societies  of  young  men,  quite  distinct  from  each 
other,  some  composed  of  German,  and  others  of 
French  Swiss,  who  get  up  these  balls,  appoint  the 
days  on  which  they  are  to  be  held,  and  select  a 
corresponding  number  of  damsels  as  their  partners ; 
for  here  they  have  a  fashion,  which,  if  adopted  in 
England,  would  save  many  a  heart-ache  to  those 
partnerless  young  ladies  denominated  '  wall-flowers ' 
— namely,  that  every  gentleman  must  take  a  lady. 
The  ball  in  November  lasts  three  successive  nights — 
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we  had  almost  said  days  too — being  only  interrupted 
by  a  short  interval  of  repose — an  exploit  that  puts  to 
shame  any  dancing  feat  recorded  of  the  most  invete- 
rate belle  of  a  season. 

Though  citizens  of  a  free  republic,  there  is  even  in 
this  little  village,  where  all  the  inhabitants  are  small 
shopkeepers,  artisans,  or  labourers,  quite  as  much 
division  into  classes  as  in  the  most  aristocratic  towns 
in  England,  and  it  is  laughable  to  hear  talk  of,  la 
noblesse,  that  is  composed  of  hotel-keepers,  iron- 
mongers, and  butchers. 

On  St.  Sylvestre,  or  New- Year's  Eve,  all  the  lads 
and  lasses  try  to  get  a  peep  into  futurity  by  essaying 
a  variety  of  experiments — such  as  pouring  melted 
lead  into  water  or  snow,  the  shape  it  assumes  having 
reference  to  their  future  trade  or  occupation;  or 
burning  chestnuts  in  couples,  in  the  same  way  as  we 
do  apple  pippins;  or  a  lot  of  girls,  each  with  a  plate 
and  a  thimble,  visit  three  widows'  houses,  and  pre- 
senting each  her  thimble  with  her  back  turned  to 
the  door — for  if  they  look  the  charm  is  broken — 
receives  it  filled  three  successive  times,  first  with 
meal,  next  with  salt,  and  lastly  with  water.  These  they 
take  home  on  the  plates  and  form  into  a  paste,  which 
they  bake  on  a  red-hot  shovel  and  place  under  their 
pillows,  where  it  remains  till  they  awake  in  the  night, 
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when  they  eat  it,  and,  going  to  sleep  again,  are  sure 
to  have  a  vision  of  the  one  they  are  to  take  s  for  better, 
for  worse.'  They  also  go  on  foraging  expeditions, 
for  the  purpose  of  stealing  fagots,  the  theft  exer- 
cising a  magical  influence  on  the  wood,  out  of  which 
each  person,  blindfolded,  pulls  a  stick;  and  woe  to 
the  one  who  seizes  a  crooked  one!  for  his  or  her 
future  partner  in  life  will  certainly  be  shaped  as  the 
twig. 

The  fairs,  that  in  some  parts  of  the  Continent  are 
so  very  entertaining  and  amusing,  and  even  interest- 
ing from  the  vast  numbers  of  people  of  all  nations 
you  see  collected  together,  and  the  splendid  display 
of  wares  of  every  description,  here  present  no  dis- 
tinctive features  from  an  ordinary  country  fair  in 
England*  There  is  the  same  sale  of  cattle  in  the 
morning ;  the  same  stalls  filled  with  ribbons,  cottons, 
buttons,  needles,  pins,  and  laces— the  same  painted 
wooden  penny  toys,  and  gingerbread  kings  and 
queens  with  the  gilt  crowns,  in  the  afternoon ;  and 
the  same  shows,  with  s  the  wonderful  giantess,'  and 
1  girl  with  hair  as  long  and  soft  as  silk,'  and  junket- 
ing and  dancing,  at  night. 

Christmas  passes  over  with  very  little  or  no  notice 
— a  holiday,  during  which  no  one  seems  to  know  what 
to  do  with  himself,  and  a  service  in  the  church,  that 
no  one  attends,  being  the  only  recognition  of  the 
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day;  but  on  New- Year's  Day,  and  the  day  before  and 
after,  the  whole  population  gives  itself  up  to  all  sorts 
of  frolics  and  mummery.  Troups  of  boys,  each  lot 
driving  a  separate  trade,  parade  the  streets  and 
neighbourhood,  dressed  in  the  most  motley  habits,  as 
harlequins,  hated  Austrians  (whose  images  one  can 
see  stuck  outside  most  of  the  chalets,  perforated  with 
bullets),  Punches  (a  popular  character  everywhere) ; 
while  some  carry  pillows  squeezed  into  the  likeness 
of  babies,  which  they  kiss  and  hug  with  the  most 
boisterous  fondness,  and  others  make  the  most  des- 
perate attempts  to  imitate  military  music  by  means  of 
a  little  drum,  tambourine,  and  whistle,  and  entering 
unbidden  all  the  houses — for  during  those  three  days 
disorder  is  king — march  upstairs,  enter  the  rooms, 
and  nearly  deafen  you  with  whistling  and  drumming, 
until  you  bribe  them  away  for  an  hour  or  two,  by 
giving  them  money  or  a  sausage.  At  the  end  of  the 
third  day,  the  money  and  sausages  collected  go  towards 
a  feast,  which  the  lesser  boys  share  with  an  equal 
number  of  little  girls,  while  the  portion  belonging  to 
the  elder  ones  is  consumed  the  night  of  the  grand 
ball.  The  wind-up  of  all  this  fun  and  rollicking  is  a 
procession,  called  the  burying  of  the  carnival ;  and  as 
the  first  I  witnessed  had  more  humour  and  wit  in 
the  representation  than  the  others,  I  will  endeavour 
to  describe  it. 
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There  is  nothing  the  Vandois  enjoy  so  much,  as 
holding  up  to  ridicule  the  priests  of  a  sect,  from 
whose  domination  they  have  formerly  suffered,  and 
whose  debasing,  degrading,  and  impoverishing  in- 
fluence is  still  so  frightfully  evident  in  the  adjoining 
Canton  du  Valais,  where  the  slovenly  cultivated 
ground,  that  has  not  its  equal  in  Switzerland  for  na- 
tural richness  and  fertility,  the  dilapidated  cottages, 
and  squalid,  filthy  inhabitants,  contrast  so  powerfully 
even  with  the,  only  comparatively,  well-to-do  thriving 
look  pervading  the  Canton  de  Vaud.  The  actors  in  the 
farce  I  saw  could  not  have  selected  more  appropriate 
weather  for  the  exhibition — a  very  broad  burlesque 
on  a  catholic  funeral — it  being  wet,  dark,  and  gloomy, 
with  a  drizzling  rain  falling,  and,  in  spite  of  the  cold 
and  wet,  was  witnessed  with  delight  by  all  the  popu- 
lation of  Bex  and  the  neighbourhood,  who  actually 
left  their  hot  rooms,  and  crowded  after  it  with  every 
manifestation  of  delight  and  approval. 

A  few  feet  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  procession 
marched  the  cross-bearer,  habited  in  a  white  petticoat 
tied  round  his  neck,  and  carrying  a  long  pole  gar- 
nished with  sausages  ;  and  after  him  the  Marguil- 
lier,  or  churchwarden,  in  a  red  petticoat,  grey  blouse, 
and  white  nightcap,  stuffed  at  the  end,  and  tied 
round  to  form  a  ball  standing  upright,  an  immense 
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pair  of  wooden  spectacles  on  his  nose,  and  one  eye 
blackened,  chanting  the  responses;  next  walked  un 
enfant  de  chceur,  singing,  and  habited  in  a  white 
shirt,  ringing  a  bell,  while  the  priest,  who  followed 
arrayed  in  a  black  curtain  with  a  hole  to  pass  his 
head  through,  a  child's  bib  under  his  chin,  and  a 
black  worsted  stocking  for  a  skull-cap,  kept  turning 
round  while  chanting  the  De  profundis.  After  him 
walked  another  chorister,  dressed  as  the  first,  but 
carrying  a  besom  instead  of  a  bell,  representing  the 
Aspersorium,  with  which,  after  dipping  it  in  the 
pools  of  dirty  water  lying  in  the  roads,  he  sprinkled 
the  body,  borne  on  a  ladder,  a  rather  uncomfortable 
bier  for  a  live  corpse,  with  his  face  hidden  under  a 
mask,  and  two  bottles  tied  together,  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  lying  at  his  feet.  After  the  body  came  the 
relations  of  the  deceased,  shamefully  drunk;  the 
father  and  mother,  who  walked  nearest  the  bier, 
howling  like  keeners  at  an  Irish  wake ;  and  last  of  all 
stalked  a  tall  gaunt  figure,  arrayed  entirely  in  black, 
his  dark  hair  hanging  down  each  side  of  his  face, 
carrying  a  scythe,  to  represent  Time. 

At  midnight,  on  New- Year's  Eve,  there  is  always 
another  procession  of  people  dressed  entirely  in 
white,  to  say  farewell  to  the  Old  Year  and  welcome 
the  New  ;  and  certainly  the  actors  do  not  follow  the 
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precept  we  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  to  our  children, 
namely,  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  with  the  commence- 
ment of  another  year,  for  they  imbibe  so  many  pota- 
tions of  strong  drink,  that,  long  before  they  have 
perambulated  half  the  village,  most  of  them  are  left 
lying  in  the  streets. 

That  spirit  of  exclusiveness  and  pride,  which  forms 
so  prominent  a  feature  in  our  national  character,  and 
renders  us  so  averse  to  having  the  secret  of  our 
everyday  occupations  laid  bare  before  the  eyes  of 
any  but  our  own  household,  does  most  assuredly 
prevent  our  enjoying  life  so  much  as  if  we  were  more 
simple,  natural,  and  less  ashamed  of  being  seen  en- 
gaged in  those  employments,  that  everybody  knows  it 
is  right  should  be  done,  or  the  order  and  comfort  of 
all  homes  would  be  at  an  end.  Who  does  not  blush 
at  being  detected  in  the  act  of  dusting  a  room,  or 
tidying  the  fireplace  ?  and  what  lady  dare  invite  her 
dearest  friend,  who  shares  the  secrets  of  her  heart, 
into  the  kitchen  while  making  her  pastry  or  ironing 
her  lace  ?  though  if  it  were  not  for  this  false  shame, 
she  might  have  the  most  charming  confidential  chats 
while  finishing  her  work,  that  otherwise  will  have  to 
be  put  aside  for  another  morning.  The  worst  of 
this  is,  that  it  makes  us  such  terrible  hypocrites ;  for 
is  it  not  impossible  that  while  Angelina,  who  has  left 
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her  pastry  spoiling,  is  embracing  Clementina,  and 
declaring,  that  she  is  enchanted  to  see  her — is  it  not 
impossible,  I  say,  that  in  her  heart  of  hearts  she 
should  wish  other,  than  that  she  had  been  a  hundred 
miles  away?  The  stronger  sex,  too,  are  not  a  jot 
stronger-minded  in  this  respect :  how  many  have  I 
seen  who  have  wished,  themselves  fathoms  deep 
under- ground  if  caught  grinding  the  coffee,  greasing 
their  boots,  or  nursing  the  baby  to  ease  the  aching 
arms  of  their  patient  hard-working  wife,  who  with 
nine  children  has  but  one  small  maid-of-all-work,  and 
the  washing  done  at  home ! 

I  have  been  led  to  make  these  remarks  by  noticing 
the  total  absence  of  this  sort  of  false  shame  among 
the  Swiss,  whose  manners  are  just  as  easy  and  un- 
embarrassed, whether  they  are  found  at  the  wash-tub, 
or  arrayed  in  their  best  attire.  I  have  never  gone 
into  society,  here  or  in  Grermany,  without  wishing 
that  the  stiffness,  mannerism,  and  disgusting  affecta- 
tion that  positively  prevent  most  English  women, 
and  many  men,  from  speaking  in  their  natural  voices, 
and  causes  the  tone  of  even  our  most  friendly  parties 
to  be  so  disagreeably  and  fatiguingly  ceremonious 
and  constrained,  could  be  exchanged  for  the  natural- 
ness and  homeliness,  everyone  finds  so  agreeable  in 
our  intercourse  with  foreigners. 
x 
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The  Swiss,  unlike  us,  have  no  idea  of  engaging 
in  any,  save  the  most  ordinary  daily  labours,  without 
the  company  and  assistance  of  their  friends  and 
neighbours;  and  this  causes  them  to  have  a  good 
deal  of  fun  and  merriment  during  the  winter  even- 
ings, for  which  times  they  lay  aside  a  variety  of 
occupations  in  order  that  they  may  enjoy  these 
neighbourly  gatherings,  or,  as  the  Americans  would 
call  them,  '  Bees.'  There  are  the  walnuts  to  be 
cracked,  picked,  pounded  and  crushed,  for  the  fine  oil 
they  yield ;  the  hemp,  already  dried  and  beaten  in 
the  autumn,  to  be  pulled,  sorted,  combed  and  spun  ; 
sausages  to  be  made,  dried,  and  smoked — a  job  that 
sometimes  takes  several  days,  as  a  family  will  make 
enough  at  one  time  to  last  the  whole  year ;  grass  to 
be  pulled,  and  mattresses  to  be  filled ;  candles  to  be 
manufactured,  and  a  host  of  other  things  of  the 
making  of  which  we  know  little  or  nothing,  because, 
fortunately,  we  can  purchase  them  more  cheaply,  and 
of  a  better  quality. 

Marriages  are  not  generally  supposed  to  belong  to 
one  particular  season  more  than  another ;  but  as  I 
have  noticed  that  the  Vaudois  have  a  predilection 
for  solemnising  them  during  the  winter,  it  will  not 
be  out  of  place  to  mention  them  here.  The  reason 
of  their  preferring  that  time  of  the  year  above  all 
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others,  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover ;  possibly  it 
is  that,  during  the  rest,  they  are  much  too  busily  and 
pleasantly  occupied.  In  the  Vand  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  having  a  delightfully  romantic  runaway 
marriage,  under  the  age  of  twenty-three,  as  until 
that  time  no  man  or  woman  can  enter  into  the 
holy  bonds  of  matrimony,  without  the  consent  of 
their  parents,  of  which  the  cure  of  the  parish  must 
be  assured  before  he  dare  publish  the  banns.  When 
a  marriage  has  been  agreed  upon,  the  parents  of  the 
parties  pay  a  visit  to  the  cure,  for  the  purpose  of 
telling  him  that,  on  a  Sunday  named,  they  authorise 
him  to  announce  the  promise  of  marriage  between 
their  children.  These  annonces  are  read  three  suc- 
cessive Sundays,  as  in  England ;  and  the  names  of 
the  parents  are  always  read  after  those  of  the  parties 
to  be  married.  A  notice  of  the  promise  or  engage- 
ment is  always  published  in  the  papers,  so  that  both 
parties  are  held  pretty  fast,  and  neither  could  very 
well  defend  a  breach  of  promise  of  marriage  case; 
indeed,  instances  of  unfulfilled  marriage  contracts  are 
almost  unknown  here.  These  laws  are  applicable  to 
all  classes,  there  being  no  licences  for  the  rich,  as  with 
us ;  but  in  the  private  arrangements  each  class  has  a 
fashion  of  its  own — the  noblesse  imitating  the  English, 
whilst  among  the  peasants  it  is  not  considered  comme 

x  2 
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il  faut  to  have  the  parents  present  at  the  ceremony, 
an  old  aunt  and  uncle  of  the  bride,  if  possible,  being 
always  selected  to  accompany  the  cortege  to  church. 

At  midnight,  before  the  bridal  morning,  they  com- 
mence firing  off  cannon,  which  boom  at  intervals, 
varying  according  to  the  means  of  the  parties,  until 
the  next  night.  The  bride  is  always  attired  in  black 
silk  or  woollen,  a  voluminous  white  veil,  and  a  wreath 
of  white  flowers,  the  last  being  purchased  by  her  three 
bridesmaids,  who  have  also  to  provide  a  breakfast 
service  as  a  present  to  the  newly-married  couple ;  the 
three  groomsmen  having,  as  far  as  I  could  learn, 
nothing  to  do  but  grace  the  procession,  and  assist  in 
demolishing  the  hot  dinner  provided  by  the  bride's 
mother.  The  ceremony  takes  place  precisely  at  twelve 
at  noon,  and  as  the  procession  passes  along,  the  by- 
standers throw  corn  in  the  way,  in  emblem  of  the 
abundance  and  plenty  they  desire  may  attend  the 
future  lot  of  the  pair. 

I  never  see  a  Swiss  christening — with  the  portly 
sage-femme  so  proudly  carrying  the  tiny  babe, 
decked  out  in  ribbons,  laces,  and  robes  that  sweep 
the  ground ;  the  mother  (we  name  her  first  on  this 
occasion)  and  father,  sisters,  brothers,  and  other 
relations,  following  in  their  holiday  dresses — without 
thinking  of  a  picture  representing  such  a  scene  iu 
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Goldsmith's  '  Geography,'  a  book  that  was  my 
especial  delight  when  a  child.  The  clothes  worn 
by  the  infant  at  the  baptism,  including  a  fine  white 
ribbon  sash,  and  lace  veil,  are  all  provided  by 
the  godmother,  who,  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
day,  sends  them  in  great  state  on  a  large  tray, 
covered  with  white  paper,  as  a  present  to  her  god- 
child. The  whole  day  is  kept  as  a  grand  festival,  the 
sage-femme  being  always,  among  all  classes,  the 
most  honoured  of  the  invited  guests. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  the  greatest  amusement  the 
villagers  of  Bex  ever  experienced,  during  their 
winter  months,  was  in  witnessing  the  breaking  in  of 

our  two  St.  Bernard  dogs,  that  M taught  to  run 

in  a  wooden  carriage  he  had  constructed  to  hold 
two  children,  as  orderly,  and  almost  as  swiftly,  as 
well-trained  horses.  It  was  extraordinary  how  soon, 
seeing  that  at  the  beginning  they  were  just  like 
two  untameable  lions,  they  became  accustomed  to 
the  work,  and  obeyed  the  touch  of  the  reins  and 
voice  of  the  boy-driver.  These  St.  Bernard  dogs, 
though  docile,  fine-tempered,  and  handsome,  are 
not  by  any  means  the  extraordinarily  sagacious, 
magnificent-looking  animals  the  popular  accounts 
and  engravings— the  last  generally  to  be  found  in 
seaside  lodging-houses — would  lead  us  to  believe. 
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These  pictures  usually  represent  a  dog  of  colossal 
proportions  standing  with  one  foot  on  the  breast 
of  a  traveller,  who  lies  insensible,  and  half-covered 
with  snow,  close  to  some  tall  pines,  of  which  many 
more  are  to  be  seen  higher  up  on  the  road  leading 
to  the  Hospice,  from  which  one  sees  issuing  two  or 
more  portly  monks,  staff  and  crucifix  in  hand,  to 
administer  the  last  consolations  of  religion  to  the 
poor  wretch,  who  appears  already  too  far  frozen,  for 
any  human  aid  to  be  able  to  restore  him  to  con- 
sciousness. The  dog  has  always  a  bottle  containing 
brandy  tied  round  his  neck,  and  a  cloak  strapped 
on  his  back ;  and  this  absurd  picture  is  taken  (I,  for 
one,  believed  it  most  implicitly)  as  a  true  and  faithful 
delineation  of  what  actually  occurs  there.  Anyone 
who  has  been  at  the  convent  of  Mont  St.  Bernard 
can  see  with  his  own  eyes  that  not  a  tree  grows 
within  some  miles,  and  that  the  dogs  are  not  nearly 
so  large  as  a  well-grown  Newfoundland ;  and  as  I 
have  taken  the  pains  to  make  very  minute  inquiries 
of  the  monks — who  are  the  most  polite,  gentlemanly 
men  I  ever  saw,  quite  au  fait  with  all  that  is 
passing  in  the  world  outside,  and  the  usages  of 
polite  society — I  can  venture  to  say  one  or  two 
words  on  the  matter. 

In  the  first  place,  the  dogs  are  never  sent  out 
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alone,  nor  with  a  cloak  or  any  other  garment 
strapped  on  their  backs,  and  a  bottle  of  brandy 
hanging  round  their  necks  ;  and  their  sense  of  smell, 
though  good,  is  not  of  that  wonderful,  almost 
miraculous,  keenness  attributed  to  them.  Their 
great  usefulness,  as  one  of  the  brethren  told  me, 
consists  in  this — that  as  every  day  they  accompany 
the  servants  belonging  to  the  monks  to  the  cantine, 
and  the  villages  below  the  line  of  snow,  for  the 
purpose  of  fetching  fuel,  hay,  and  provisions  for  the 
use  of  the  Hospice,  they  are  so  accustomed  to  the 
road,  that,  when  it  is  entirely  lost  under  the  deep 
snows  of  winter,  their  instinct  is  a  much  surer 
guide  than  human  reason  in  helping  to  find  it ;  and 
as  to  the  monks,  whose  hospitality  and  delightful 
society  I  shall  never  forget,  they  are  men  of  too  much 
humanity  and  practical  good  sense  not  to  give  their 
first  care  to  the  revival  of  the  body,  and  are  far 
more  likely  to  gladden  the  awakening  senses  of  a 
frozen  traveller  with  the  grateful  sight  and  smell  of  a 
cup  of  hot  tea  or  spiced  wine,  such  as  they  provided 
for  one  of  our  party  who  was  exhausted  with  the 
cold  and  fatigue,  than  a  crucifix.  The  dogs  at  the 
Hospice — which,  I  must  not  forget  to  mention,  are 
very  liable  to  blindness,  and  are  generally  short- 
lived— are  not  the  finest  specimens  of  the  breed  I 
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have  seen ;  there  are  some  scattered  here  and  there 
in  this  and  the  neighbouring  canton — for  instance, 
one  at  the  Abbey  of  St.  Maurice,  and  another  at 
the  Hotel  Byron — that  are  larger  and  finer  in  every 
respect. 

Before  I  leave  this  subject,  I  wish  to  give  a  word 
of  advice  to  all  English  who  may  come  to  reside 
here,  respecting  dogs  of  all  kinds,  and  that  is,  'don't 
keep  any  ' — first,  because  of  the  madness,  which  is  so 
common  an  occurrence  that  everybody  talks  of  and 
dreads  it;  secondly,  because  of  the  obnoxious  regu- 
lations respecting  their  muzzlement  during  the  two 
hottest  months  in  the  year,  which  tends  greatly  to  aug- 
ment the  evil  it  is  meant  to  cure  ;  and  thirdly,  because 
of  the  severe  laws  enacted  against  any  dog  that  during 
that  time  shall  be  caught  unmuzzled,  or,  worse  still, 
shall  bite  anyone,  even  in  defence  of  his  master's 
house  and  property.  The  latter  crime  is  punished 
with  instant  death,  and  the  former  with  incarceration 
for  forty-two  days  in  the  same  dark  den  with  other 
criminal  dogs,  some  of  whom  are  sure  to  go  mad 
with  grief  and  anger  before  the  expiration  of  the 
time,  and  then  your  poor  favourite  has  to  be  killed, 
for  no  other  crime  than  having  been  thrust,  and 
very  unwillingly,  into  very  bad  company. 

As  it  is  well  known — as  any  traveller  may  ascertain 
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by  taking  the  trouble  to  inquire  for  himself — that  the 
frequency  of  hydrophobia  hereabouts  is  attributable 
to  the  wholesale  destruction  of  female  dogs,  which  no 
one  likes  to  keep  on  account  of  the  dirt  and  other 
annoyances  they  bring  into  a  house,  and  as  the  pre- 
vention of  this  most  awful  and  horrible  of  maladies 
is  a  grave  duty,  I  think  that  the  authorities  ought 
to  take  some  means  for  compelling  the  inhabitants 
to  keep  a  more  equal  number  of  male  and  female 
dogs,  ,or  have  none  at  all. 
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CHAPTEE   XVI. 

Spring  —  Wild    Flowers  —  Fete     d' Ascension  —  Lessives  — 
Washerwomen — Anecdote. 

0  Spring,  thou  youthful  beauty  of  the  year, 
Mother  of  flowers,  bringer  of  warbling  quires, 
Of  all  sweet  new  green  things  and  new  desires, — 
Thou,  Spring,  returnest.         *         *         * 

HERE  she  is  not  the  halting,  shy,  cool  goddess  of  our 
more  northern  clime ;  but,  assured,  warm,  and  rosy, 
she  comes  with  quick  step  that  treads  so  soon  on  the 
retreating  footsteps  of  autumn,  you  can  hardly 
you  have  had  a  glimpse  of  winter,  before  she  decks 
the  trees  with  green,  and  changes  the  brown  mossy 
pastures  into  gardens  of  sweetest  flowers.  As  soon 
as  the  first  hepaticas  open  their  lovely  blue  eyes  to 
the  sun,  the  hills  are  all  alive  with  peasants  delving 
their  vineyards  and  pruning  their  vines ;  the  songs  of 
innumerable  birds  mingle  with  the  merry  whistle  of 
the  labourers,  and  the  air  blown  to  you  from  the  west 
is  heavy  with  the  perfume  of  violets  that  literally 
cover  the  earth  on  hill  and  mountain  side,  in  copse 
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and  wood  and  valley,  by  dusty  hedgerows  and  limpid 
streams  ;  they  are  everywhere,  and  you  wonder  how 
all  the  hepaticas  and  primroses  and  cowslips  and 
birds  in  a  hedge,  pink  and  white  and  yellow,  and 
snowdrops  and  crocuses,  ever  find  room  to  show 
their  heads ;  but  show  them  they  do. 

Here  there  is  far  more  use  made  of  the  plants  for 
medicinal  purposes  than  with  us,  and  amongst  many 
others,  the  flowers  of  the  sweet-scented  violet  are 
gathered  in  large  quantities,  and  dried,  to  make  an 
infusion  that  is  considered  an  infallible  remedy  in 
low  nervous  fevers,  from  which  the  inhabitants  suffer 
greatly  at  times,  as  well  as  for  inflammatory  colds, 
especially  in  children  ;  but  of  the  cowslip — smelling, 
too,  like  the  sweet  cow's  breath — they  make  no  use ; 
and  once,  when  I  told  some  people  about  the  sweet 
wine  made  from  the  pips,  I  positively  could  not  make 
them  believe  that  it  was  possible  to  manufacture 
anything  drinkable  from  flowers  and  water. 

In  my  winter  walks  I  had  noticed  that  the  woods 
were  full  of  a  plant  with  a  pretty  leaf,  green  above, 
and  under  a  reddish  brown ;  and  when  February 
came,  I  found,  to  my  delight,  that  the  most  splendid 
hepaticas  were  springing  from  every  cluster  of  my 
pretty  leaves.  The  first  bunch  I  saw,  I  was  almost 
beside  myself  with  joy.  I  had  been  scrambling  through 
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a  hill-side  wood,  looking  at  the  gorgeous  wood- 
peckers climbing  the  trees,  and  on  coming  to  a  spot 
where  it  was  more  open  I  saw  a  clump  of  flowers  as 
blue  as  the  heavens,  and  could  scarcely  credit  my 
eyes  when  I  found  they  were  hepaticas.  I  carried 
them  home,  believing  I  had  fallen  on  a  treasure  ;  but 
before  a  week  was  over  there  was  not  a  wood  or  field 
in  which  there  were  not  countless  millions  ;  and  how 
different  were  the  flowers  to  the  miserable  sickly- 
looking  things  that  tried  to  smile  in  my  borders  in 

L shire,  after  having  been  nursed  and  tended  all 

winter  through,  as  if  they  were  of  as  much  value  as 
so  many  children  !  I  felt  quite  angry  with  myself  for 
having  taken  so  much  care  of  such  ungrateful  little 
bantlings,  when  I  saw  the  splendour  of  their  relations 
here,  who  would  be  ashamed  to  call  those  I  had  reared 
their  cousins-german.  The  prevailing  colour  was  blue ; 
but  there  were  plenty  of  white,  rose,  pink,  and  violet 
to  be  found  also,  and  all  with  such  lovely  stamens  as 
white  as  snow,  looking  like  lace  embroidery  on  the 
clear  petals.  With  the  cowslips  come  the  nightin- 
gales that  sing  all  night,  and  all  day,  for  I  have 
often  distinguished  their  notes  among  those  of  other 
birds,  warbling  away  in  the  large  walnut  trees 
fronting  our  balcony. 

At  the  back  of  the   house  the   meadow  extends 
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some  few  hundred  yards  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
that,  facing  the  south,  can  always  boast  the  first 
flowers  and  leaves  of  spring,  and  the  earliest  and 
finest  vines;  and  it  is  there — among  the  trees  growing 
on  the  rocky  uncultivated  spots,  where  no  vines  can 
be  planted,  but  where  the  syringa  and  mezereon 
bloom  and  scent  the  air — that  the  nightingales  send 
forth  their  first  songs.  Every  night,  for  weeks,  we 
used  to  stand  on  the  balcony  listening  to  the  en- 
trancing melody,  unable  to  tear  ourselves  away. 
When  the  cowslips  are  faded,  there  come  the  lilies  of 
the  valley,  the  beloved  flowers  that  seem  to  be  no 
less  prized  here,  where  they  are  so  common,  than  in 
England,  where  they  are  comparatively  so  rare  as  a 
wild  flower.  What  thousands  my  children  gathered 
for  garlands  on  May  morning,  taking  knives  to  mow 
them  off,  it  being  too  much  trouble  to  gather  them 
singly.  Girls  and  Loys,  with  baskets  full  of  the  same 
tied  in  bouquets,  that  they  offer  you  for  five  centimes 
the  half-dozen,  besiege  your  doors ;  and  though  you 
know  your  rooms  are  choke  full,  you  cannot  resist 
the  temptation  of  buying  a  lot  more  to  deck  your 
window-sills,  where  every  morning  since  the  sun 
shone  warmly  the  old  cure's  pigeons  come  to  be  fed, 
and  remain  cooing  away  nearly  all  day  long.  They  have 
become  so  familiar  with  us,  that  they  visit  us  at  the 
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breakfast-table ;  and  yet  even  these  innocent,  pretty 
creatures  have  their  enemies,  for  not  long  ago,  as  we 
were  standing  near  the  open  window  watching  them 
pecking  away  at  the  crumbs  we  had  placed  on  the 
outer  sill  for,  them,  down  pounced  an  impudent 
wicked  hawk,  and  flew  away  with  one  of  the  white 
ones  before  we  could  interfere. 

The  trees  and  plants  here,  as  elsewhere,  assume 
their  summer  dress  early  or  late,  according  to  the 
mildness  or  severity  of  the  season ;  but  not  so  the 
people,  who  one  and  all,  no  matter  -the  temperature, 
throw  off  their  winter  garments  for  summer  ones 
le  jour  d'Ascension,  when  the  greatest  fete  of  the 
year  is  held  throughout  the  Vaud,  and  people  come 
trooping  down  from  the  mountains  to  share  in  the 
amusements,  as  at  Mi-ete  those  from  below  ascend 
to  enjoy  the  festivities  at  the  pasturages.  At  seven 
in  the  morning,  the  whole  military  force  of  the 
district,  dressed  in  full  regimentals  (my  readers 
must  come  here  to  see  what  that  is),  assemble  near 
the  church,  and,  after  going  through  a  variety  of 
manoeuvres,  very  interesting  from  the  display  of 
individual  character  presented  to  the  thoughtful 
spectator,  parade  the  streets  to  the  sound  of  a  drum 
till  nine,  when  there  are  various  other  processions 
of  young  men  to  the  shooting-ground,  the  different 
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societies  being  distinguished  by  a  different  coloured 
cord  that  rests  on  the  right  shoulder,  and,  passing 
under  the  left  arm,  is  tied  with  tassels  of  the  same 
hue.  They  carry  their  rifles  across  their  chests,  as 
we  hush  off  a  little  baby  to  sleep,  and  march  so 
closely  upon  each  other's  heels  that  they  have  only 
room  to  take  very  short  steps,  and  look  far  more 
like  an  awkward  lot  of  adults  learning  the  chasse 
in  a  dancing-school,  than  crack  Swiss  rifle-shots. 

The  last  time  I  was  at  one  of  these  fetes,  the 
whole  population  of  the  village  was  assembled  in 
Monsieur  Wagner's  garden,  facing  the  hotel,  he 
having  lent  it  for  the  occasion,  so  that  the  visitors 
might  have  a  good  view  of  the  proceedings.  An 
orchestra  had  been  erected  in  a  large  apple-tree, 
and  away  they  danced  polkas  and  valses  a  deux 
temps,  with  no  other  amusements,  save  skittles  for 
the  elder  men,  and  plenty  of  eating  and  drinking 
for  those  who  would  pay  for  it,  till  six  o'clock,  when 
down  came  the  orchestra  with  a  crash,  several  of 
the  musicians  getting  some  scratches  from  the 
boughs;  and  then,  for  the  only  time  since  coming 
here,  to  their  credit  be  it  spoken,  I  saw  a  fight, 
between  a  man,  whose  wife  had  been  hurt  by  the 
fall,  and  a  young  soldier,  who  was  supposed  to  be 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  mischief. 
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Any  account  of  village  life  in  Switzerland  would 
be  incomplete,  without  mention  being  made  of  the 
lessives,  or  large  lye-washings,  that  each  family  has 
twice  a  year,  in  spring  and  autumn.  From  the  in- 
frequency  of  these  washings,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
the  people  must  possess  a  large  quantity  of  linen, 
mostly  homespun,  of  all  descriptions,  and  that,  after 
lying  dirty  several  months,  it  must  take  a  more  than 
ordinary  amount  of  labour  to  make  it  clean  again  ;  so 
that  the  preparing  for  a  lessive,  the  actual  work 
itself,  and  the  getting  up  of  the  linen,  is  in  every 
household  about  the  most  important  domestic  business 
in  each  half-year.  For  a  large  one,  six  washerwomen 
are  required,  and  they  are  such  important  and  much 
desired  personages  that  they  must  be  engaged  some 
time  before  wanted;  you  must  also  bespeak  the 
fountain  near  which  you  reside,  by  nailing  on  to  it  a 
piece  of  paper,  on  which  is  written  that,  on  a  certain 
day  named,  Madame  So-and-so  requires  the  great 
stone  trough  into  which  the  water  runs,  for  her 
lessive,  and  then  no  one  on  that  day  dare  put  a  finger 
in  it  without  your  leave. 

The  whole  business  of  the  wash  lasts  four  days. 
On  the  first  day  the  clothes  are  steeped  in  cold  water 
only.  On  the  second,  they  are  all  put  together  in  an 
immense  tub,  over  which  is  laid  a  strong  linen  sheet ; 
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on  this  a  great  quantity  of  wood  ashes  is  placed,  and 
then  boiling  water  is  poured  on  to  them  till  the  linen 
is  covered  with  the  lye.  They  are  then  allowed  to 
lie  an  hour,  when  the  liquor  is  run  off  through  a  tap, 
more  boiling  water  is  allowed  to  filter  through  the 
ashes,  and  this  process  is  repeated  until  evening. 
The  third  day  the  linen  is  taken  out  of  the  lye,  and 
well  washed  with  hot  water  and  soap ;  and  the 
fourth,  they  are  removed  to  the  fountains  to  be 
rubbed  and  beaten  on  boards,  rinsed  and  blued. 
When  the  linen  comes  out  of  the  lye,  anyone  un- 
accustomed to  this  mode  of  washing  would  be  sure 
to  think  it  was  irretrievably  ruined,  so  yellow  is  it; 
and  it  is  not  until  it  has  been  well  thumped  and 
rinsed  in  the  fountain  that  it  regains  its  colour,  and 
becomes  beautifully  white. 

These  washerwomen  are  a  peculiar  and  distinctive 
race.  They  are  the  greatest  gossips,  the  loudest  talkers, 
the  biggest  eaters,  and  sometimes  drinkers,  of  any  in 
the  canton.  They  are  all  ugly,  old,  and  bent,  with 
lean  hands,  wizened  faces,  and  thick  legs.  All  wear 
immense  hats,  with  a  knob  at  the  top ;  and  their 
old  petticoats  and  jackets  might  have  been  buried 
some  hundreds  of  years  and  then  dug  up  again. 
The  three  or  four  days  that,  twice  a  year,  they  are  on 
a  visit  in  your  house,  your  servants  have  quite  enough 
Y 
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work  in  cooking  a  variety  of  dishes  to  suit  their 
fastidious  appetites,  for  they  have  a  diet  peculiar  to 
their  body  ;  and  if  you  don't  oblige  them  in  this  re- 
spect, you  are  left  in  the  lurch,  and  your  linen  must 
go  unwashed. 

After  all  is  dried,  there  is  ironing  for  several  days, 
during  which  every  female  in  the  house  is  pressed 
into  the  service,  as  well  as  two  or  three  laundresses  ; 
and  then,  when  all  is  aired,  mended,  and  put  away, 
there  is  quiet  in  the  house  for  five  months  and 
more ;  and  I  am  not  sure  that,  if  we  had  but  the 
same  immense  supply  of  linen,  we  should  not  find  it 
a  better  plan,  both  as  regards  the  bleaching  of  the 
clothes  and  the  comfort  of  our  households,  than  our 
everlasting,  unsatisfactory,  order-destroying  weekly 
washes.  All  my  life  I  shall  think  of  those  weird- 
looking  women  gabbling  and  bawling  away  at  the 
fountains,  and  I  am  convinced  that,  if  I  could  return 
to  Switzerland  two  hundred  years  hence,  the  race 
would  be  unchanged,  and  that  one  of  the  first  things 
my  eyes  rested  on  would  be,  to  all  appearance,  the 
same  crooked  wizened  hags  standing  in  the  mud 
round  the  fountains. 

Before  coming  to  reside  here,  I  had  believed  the 
Swiss  to  be  the  most  moral  and  sober  people  on  the 
face  of  the  earth ;  and  as  one  is  never  alone  in  one's 
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opinions,  doubtless  there  are  many  of  my  readers 
who,  after  perusing  this  brief  record  of  a  long  stay, 
will  cavil  at  the  statements  I  have  made  respecting 
the  character  of  the  people.  To  such  I  can  only 
answer,  that  I  have  described  them  as  I  found  them, 
and  I  am  certainly  not  to  blame  if,  discovering  drunk- 
enness and  immorality,  where  I  had  looked  for 
sobriety  and  chastity,  I  have  given  them  to  the  world 
as  they  are :  and  saying  this  brings  to  my  mind  an 
anecdote  not  inapplicable  to  the  subject,  and  with 
which  I  shall  close  my  book. 

In  a  Valaisan  village  among  the  mountains  lives  an 
old  Catholic  priest  who  not  long  ago  closed  his  sermon 
in  the  following  words: — 'My  dear  brethren,  when 
once  I  have  departed  from  this  world  into  Paradise, 
and  St.  Peter  shall  ask  me,  "  Shepherd,  what  hast 
thou  done  with  thy  flock?"  I  shall  bow  my  head 
and  shall  not  reply;  and  when  St.  Peter  shall  ask  me 
a  second  time,  "  Shepherd,  what  hast  thou  done  with 
thy  flock  ? "  I  shall  still  bow  my  head  and  shall  not 
reply:  but  when  for  the  third  time  he  asks  me, 
u Shepherd,  what  hast  thou  done  with  thy  flock?"  I 
shall  reply,  "St.  Peter,  thou  hast  given  them  to  me 
thieves,  and  I  have  left  them  thieves." ' 
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fessor K.  O.  MiiLLER.    Translated  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  GEORGE  CORNE- 
WALL  LEWIS,  Bart,  and  by  J.jW.  DONALDSON,  D.D.    3  vols.  Svo.  36s. 

HISTORY   of  the   ROMANS   under    the    EMPIRE.    By  the    Rev. 

CHARLES  MERIVALE,  B.D.    7  vols.  Svo.  with  Maps,  £5. 

The  FALL  of  the  ROMAN  REPUBLIC:  a  Short  History  of  the  Last 
Century  of  the  Commonwealth.  By  the  B>ev.  CHARLES  MERIVALE,  B.D. 
12mo.  7s.  Qd. 

The  BIOGRAPHICAL  HISTORY  of  PHILOSOPHY,  from  its  Origin 
in  Greece  to  the  Present  Day.  By  GEORGE  HENRY  LEWES.  Revised  and 
enlarged  Edition.  Svo.  16s. 

HISTORY  of  the  INDUCTIVE  SCIENCES.  By  WILLIAM  WHEWELL, 
D.D.  F.R.S.  Master  ©f  Trin.  Coll.  Cantab.  Third  Edition.  3  vols.  crown 
8vo.  24s. 
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CRITICAL  and  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS  contributed  to  the  Edinburgh 
Review.    By  the  Right  Hon.  LORD  MACAULAY. 
LIBRARY  EDITION,  3  vols.  8vo.  36s. 
TRAVELLER'S  EDITION,  in  1  vol.  21s. 
In  POCKET  VOLUMES,  3  vols.  fcp.  21s. 
PEOPLE'S  EDITION,  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  8s. 

EGYPT'S  PLACE  in  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY ;  an  Historical  Investi- 
gation. By  C.  C.  J.  BUNSEN,  D.D.  Translated  by  C.  H.  COTTRELL,  M.A. 
With  many  Illustrations.  4  vols.  8vo.  £5  8s.  VOL.  V.  is  nearly  ready. 

MAUNDER'S  HISTORICAL  TREASURY ;  comprising  a  General  In- 
troductory Outline  of  Universal  History,  and  a  series  of  Separate  Histories, 
Fcp.  8vo.  10s. 

HISTORICAL  and  CHRONOLOGICAL  ENCYCLOPEDIA,  presenting 
in  a  brief  and  convenient  form  Chronological  Notices  of  all  the  Great  Events 
of  Universal  History.  By  B.  B.  WOODWARD,  F.S.A.  Librarian  to  the  Queen. 

{In  the  press. 

HISTORY  of  CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS;  their  Agents  and  their  Results 
By  T.  W.  M.  MARSHALL.  2  vols.  8vo.  24s. 

HISTORY  of  the  EARLY  CHURCH,  from  the  First  Preaching  of  the 
Gospel  to  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  A.D.  325.  By  the  Author  of  'Amy  Herbert.' 
Fcp.  8vo.  4s.  Gd. 

HISTORY  of  WESLEYAN  METHODISM.  By  GEORGE  SMITH, 
F.A.S.  New  Edition,  with  Portraits,  in  31  parts.  Price  Qd.  each. 

HISTORY  of  MODERN  MUSIC;  a  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  at 
the  Royal  Institution.  By  JOHN  HULLAH,  Professor  of  Vocal  Music  in 
King's  College  and  in  Queen's  College,  London.  Post  8vo.  6s.  Gd. 

HISTORY  of  MEDICINE,  from  the  Earliest  Ages  to  the  Present 
Time.  By  EDWARD  MERYON,  M.D.  F.G.S.  Vol.  I.  Svo.  12s.  Gd. 


Biography  and  Memoirs. 

SIR  JOHN  ELIOT,  a  Biography:  1590 — 1632.    By  JOHN  FORSTER. 

With  Two  Portraits  on  Steel  from  the  Originals  at  Port  Eliot.    2  vols. 
crown  Svo.  80s. 

LETTERS  and  LIFE  of  FRANCIS  BACON,  including  all  his  Occa- 
sional Works.  Collected  and  edited,  with  a  Commentary,  by  J.  SPEDDING, 
Trin.  Coll.  Cantab.  VOLS.  I.  and  II.  8vo.  24s. 

LIFE  of  ROBERT  STEPHENSON,  F.R.S.  By  J.  C.  JEAFFRESON, 
Barrister-at-Law ;  and  WILLIAM  POLE,  F.R.S.  Memb:  Inst.  Civ.  Eng. 
With  2  Portraits  and  many  Illustrations.  2  vols.  Svo.  {Nearly  ready. 

APOLOGIA  pro  VITA  SUA :  being  a  Reply  to  a  Pamphlet  entitled 
'  What  then  does  Dr.  Newman  mean  ? '  By  JOHN  HENRY  NEWMAN,  D.D. 

SVO.  145. 
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LIFE  of  the  DUKE  of  WELLINGTON.  By  the  Rev.  G.  R.  GLEIG, 
M.A.  Popular  Edition,  carefully  revised  -,  with  copious  Additions.  Crown 
8vo.  5s. 

Brialmont  and  Gleig's  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  4  vols. 
8vo.  with  Illustrations,  £2  14s. 

Life  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  partly  from  the  French  of  M. 
BRIALMONT,  partly  from  Oriiriml  Documents.  By  the  Rev.  G.  R 
GLEIG,  M.A.  Svo.  with  Portrait,  15s. 

FATHER  MATHEW:  a  Biography.  By  JOHN  FRANCIS  MAGUIRE, 
M.P.  Second  Edition,  with  Portrait.  Post  Svo.  12s.  Qd. 

Rome ;  its  Ruler  and  its  Institutions.  By  the  same  Author.  New- 
Edition  in  preparation. 

LIFE  of  AMELIA  WILHELMINA  SIEVEKING,  from  the  German. 
Edited,  with  the  Author's  sanction,  by  CATHERINE  WINKWORTH.  Post  Svo. 
with  Portrait,  12s. 

FELIX  MENDELSSOHN'S  LETTERS  from  Italy  and  Switzerland, 
translated  by  LADY  WALLACE,  Third  Edition,  with  Notice  of  MENDEL- 
SSOHN'S Life  and  Works,  by  Henry  P.  CHORLEY;  and  Letters  from  183;>  to 
1847,  translated  by  Lady  WALLACE.  New  Edition,  with  Portrait.  2  vols. 
crown  Svo.  5s.  each. 

DIARIES  of  a  LADY  of  QUALITY,  from  1797  to  1844.  Edited,  with 
Notes,  by  A.  Hay  ward,  Q.C.  Second  Edition.  Post  Svo.  10s.  fid. 

EECOLLECTIONS    of  the   late   WILLIAM    WILBERFORCE,    M.P. 

for  the  County  of  York  during  nearly  30  Years.    By  J.  S.  HARFORD,  D.C.L. 
P.R.S.    Post  Svo.  7s. 

LIFE  and  CORRESPONDENCE  of  THEODORE  PARKER.  By 
JOHN  WEISS.  With  2  Portraits  and  19  Wood  Engravings.  2  vols.  Svo.  305. 

SOUTHEY'S  LIFE  of  WESLEY.  Fifth  Edition.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
C.  C.  SOUTHEY,  M.A.  Crown  Svo.  7s.  Qd. 

THOMAS  MOORE'S  MEMOIRS,  JOURNAL,  and  'CORRESPOND- 
ENCE. Edited  and  abridged  from  the  First  Edition  by  Earl  RUSSELL. 
Square  crown  Svo.  with  8  Portraits,  12s.  6rf. 

MEMOIR  of  the  Rev.  SYDNEY  SMITH.  By  his  Daughter,  Lady 
HOLLAND.  With  a  Selection  from  his  Letters,  edited  by  Mrs.  AUSTIN. 
2  vols.8vo.  2Ss. 

LIFE  of  WILLIAM  WARBTTRTON,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Gloucester  from 
1760  to  1779.  By  the  Hev.  J.  S.  WATSON,  M.A.  Svo.  with  Portrait,  18s. 

FASTI  EBORACENSES :  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  York.  By  the 
late  Rev.  W.  H.  DIXON,  M.A.  Ed'ted  and  enlarged  by  the  Eov.  J.  RAINE, 
M.A.  In  2  vals.  Vol.  I.  comprising  the  lives  to  the  Death  of  Edward  III. 
Svo.  15s. 

VICISSITUDES  of  FAMILIES.  By  Sir  BERNARD  BURKE,  Ulster 
Kins  of  Arms.  FIRST,  SECOND,  and  THIRD  SERIES.  3  vols.  crown  Svo. 
12s.  Gd.  each. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES.  By  NASSAU  W.  SENIOR.  Post  8vo. 
price  10s.  Qd. 

ESSAYS  in  ECCLESIASTICAL  BIOGRAPHY.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  J.  STEPHEN,  LL.D.  Fourth  Edition.  Svo.  14s. 

ARAGO'S  BIOGRAPHIES  of  DISTINGUISHED  SCIENTIFIC  MEN. 
By  FRANCOIS  ARAGO.  Translated  by  Admiral  W.  H.  SMYTH,  F.R.S.  the 
Rev.  B.  POWELL,  M.A.  and  R.  GRANT,  M.A.  Svo.  18s. 

MAUNDER'S  BIOGRAPHICAL  TREASURY :  Memoirs,  Sketches,  and 
Brief  Notices  of  above  12,000  Eminent  Persons  of  All  Ages  and  Nations. 
Fcp.  Svo.  10s. 


Criticism,  Philosophy,  Polity,  fyc. 

PAPINIAN :  a  Dialogue  on  State  Affairs  between  a  Constitutional 
Lawyer  and  a  Country  Gentleman  about  to  enter  Public  Life.  By  GEORGE 
ATKINSON,  B.A.  Oxon.  Serjeant-at-Law.  Post  Svo.  5s. 

On  REPRESENTATIVE  GOVERNMENT.     By  JOHN   STUART  MILL. 

Second  Edition,  Svo.  9s. 

Dissertations  and  Discussions.  By  the  same  Author.  2  vols.  Svo. 
price  245. 

On  Liberty.     By  the  same  Author.     Third  Edition.    Post  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

Principles  of  Political  Economy.  By  the  same.  Fifth  Edition. 
2  vols.  Svo.  30s. 

A  System  of  Logic,  Ratiocinative  and  Inductive.  By  the  same. 
Fifth  Edition.  Two  vols.  Svo.  25s. 

Utilitarianism.    By  the  same.     Svo.  5s. 

LORD  BACON'S  WORKS,  collected  and  edited  by  R  L.  ELLIS,  M.A. 
J.  SPEDDING,  M.A.  and  D.  D.  HEATH.  Vols.  I.  to  V.  Philosophical  Works 
5  vols.  Svo.  £4  6s.  VOLS.  VI.  and  VII.  Literary  and  Professional  Works 
2  vols.  £1  16s. 

BACON'S  ESSAYS  with  ANNOTATIONS.      By  E.   WHATELY,  D.D. 

late  Archbishop  of  Dublin.    Sixth  Edition.    Svo.  10s.  Qd. 

ELEMENTS  of  LOGIC.  By  R.  WHATELY,  D.D.  late  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.  Ninth  Edition.  Svo.  10s.  Qd.  crown  Svo.  4s.  Qd. 

Elements  of  Rhetoric.  By  the  same  Author.  Seventh  Edition. 
Svo.  10*.  Qd.  crown  Svo.  4s.  Qd. 

English,  Synonymes.  Edited  by  Archbishop  WHATELY.  5th  Edition. 
Fcp.  Svo.  3s. 

MISCELLANEOUS  REMAINS  from  the  Common-place  Book  of  the 
late  Archbishop  WHATELY.  Edited  by  Miss  E.  J.  WHATELY.  Post  Svo.  6s. 
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ESSAYS  on  the  ADMINISTRATIONS  of  GREAT  BRITAIN  from 
1783  to  1830,  contributed  to  the  Edinburgh  Review  by  the  Rijjht  Hon.  Sir 
G.  C.  LEWIS,  Bart.  Edited  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  E.  HEAD,  Bart.  8vo. 
with  Portrait,  15s. 

jBy  the  same  Author. 

A  Dialogue  on  the  Best  Form  of  Government,  4*.  6d. 

Essay  on  the  Origin  and  Formation  of  the  Romance  Languages, 

price  75.  Gd. 

Historical  Survey  of  the  Astronomy  of  the  Ancients,  1 5s. 

Inquiry  into  the  Credihility  of  the  Early  Roman  History,  2  rols. 
price  30s. 

On  the  Methods  of  Observation  and  Reasoning  in  Politics,  2  vols. 

price  28s. 

Irish  Disturbances  and  Irish  Church  Question,  12s. 
Remarks  on  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  some  Political  Terms,  9*. 
On  Foreign  Jurisdiction  and  Extradition  of  Criminals,  2s.  Gd. 

The  Fables  of  Babrius,  Greek  Text '  with  Latin  Notes,  PART  I. 
5s.  Gd.  PART  II.  3s.  Qd. 

Suggestions  for  the  Application  of  the  Egyptological  Method  to 
Modern  History,  1*. 

An  OUTLINE  of  the  NECESSARY  LAWS  of  THOUGHT :  a  Treatise 
on  Pure  and  Applied  Lo^ic.  By  the  Most  Rev.  W.  THOMSON,  D.D.  Arch- 
bishop of  York.  Crown  8vo.  5s.  Qd. 

The  ELEMENTS  of  LOGIC.  By  THOMAS  SHEDDEN,  M.A.  of  St. 
Peter's  Coll.  Cantab.  Crown  8vo.  \_Jiist  ready. 

ANALYSIS  of  Mr.  MILL'S  SYSTEM  of  LOGIC.  By  W.  STEBBING, 
M.A.  Fellow  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford.  Post  8vo.  [Just  ready. 

SPEECHES  of  the  RIGHT  HON.  LORD  MACAULAY,  corrected  by 
Himself.  8vo.  12s. 

LORD  MACAULAY'S  SPEECHES  on  PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM 

in  1831  and  1832.    16mo.    Is. 

A  DICTIONARY  of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  By  E.  G.  LATHAM, 
M.A.  M.D.  F.R.S.  Founded  on  that  of  Dr.  JOHNSON,  as  edited  by  the  Her. 
H.  J.  TODD,  with  numerous  Emendations  and  Additions.  Publishing  in  36 
Parts,  price  3s.  Qd.  each,  to  form  2  vols.  4to. 

The  English  Language.  By  the  same  Author.  Fifth  Edition.  8vo. 
price  18s. 

Handbook  of  the  English  Language.  By  the  same  Author.  Fourth 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  Qd. 

Elements  of  Comparative  Philology.    By  the  same  Author.    SYO.  21s. 
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THESAURUS  of  ENGLISH  WORDS  and  PHEASES,  classified  and 
arranged  so  as  to  facilitate  the  Expression  of  Ideas,  and  assist  in  Literary 
Composition.  By  P.  M.  ROGET,  M.  D.  14th  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  10*.  Qd. 

LECTURES  on  the  SCIENCE  of  LANGUAGE,  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution.  By  MAX  MULLER,  M.A.  Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford. 
FIRST  SERIES,  Fourth  Edition.  8vo.  125.  SECOND  SERIES,  with  31  Wood- 
cuts, price  185. 

The  DEBATER ;  a  Series  of  Complete  Debates,  Outlines  of  Debates, 
and  Questions  for  Discussion.  By  F.  ROWTON.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

A  COURSE  of  ENGLISH  READING,  adapted  to  every  taste  and 
capacity ;  or,  How  and  What  to  Read.  By  the  Rev.  J.  PYCROPT,  B.A.  Fcp. 
8vo.  55. 

MANUAL  of  ENGLISH  LITERATURE,  Historical  and  Critical:  with 
a  Chapter  on  English  Metres.  By  T.  ARNOLD,  B.A.  Prof,  of  Eng.  Lit.  Cath. 
Univ.  Ireland.  Post  8vo.  105.  Qd. 

SOUTHEY'S  DOCTOR,  complete  in  One  Volume.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
J.  W.  WARTER,  B.D.  Square  crown  8vo.  12s.  Qd. 

HISTORICAL  and  CRITICAL  COMMENTARY  on  the  OLD  TESTA- 
MENT  ;  with  a  New  Translation.  By  M.  M.  KALISCH,  Ph.D.  VOL.  I. 
Genesis,  8vo.  18s.  or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  125.  VOL.  II.  Exodus, 
15s.  or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  125. 

A  Hebrew  Grammar,  with  Exercises.  By  the  same.  PART  I.  Out- 
lines with  Exercises,  8vo.  12s.  6d.  KEY,  5s.  PART  II.  Exceptional  Forms 
and  Constructions,  12s.  Qd. 

A  NEW  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY.  By  the  Rev.  J.  T.  WHITE, 
MA.  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  and  Rev.  J.  E.  RIDDLE,  M.A.  of  St.  Edmund 
Hall,  Oxford.  Imperial  8vo.  42s. 

A  Diamond  Latin-English  Dictionary,  or  Guide  to  the  Meaning, 
Quality,  and  Accentuation  of  Latin  Classical  Words.  By  the  Rev.  J.  E. 
RIDDLE,  M.A.  32mo.  4s. 

A  NEW  ENGLISH-GREEK  LEXICON,  containing  all  the  Greek 
Words  used  by  Writers  of  good  authority.  By  C.  D.  Yoir GE,  B.A.  Fourth 
Edition.  4to.  21s. 

A  LEXICON,    ENGLISH    and    GREEK,    abridged   for    the    Use    of 

Schools  from  his 'English-Greek  Lexicon 'by  the  Author,  C.  D.  YOINTGE,  B.A. 
Square  12ino.  [Just  ready. 

A  GREEK-ENGLISH  LEXICON.     Compiled  by  H.  G.  LIDDELL,  D.D. 

Dean  of  Christ  Church,  and  R.  SCOTT,  D.D.  Master  of  Balliol.  Fifth  Edition. 
Crown  4to.  31s.  Qd. 

A  Lexicon,  Greek  and  English,  abridged  from  LIDDELL  and  SCOTT'S 
Greek-English  Lexicon.  Tenth  Edition.  Square  12mo.  7s.  Qd. 

A  PRACTICAL  DICTIONARY  of  the  FRENCH  and  ENGLISH  LAN- 
GUAGES.  By  L.  COKTANSEAF.  7th  Edition.  Post  8vo.  10*.  Qd. 

Contanseau's  Pocket  Dictionary,  French  and  English  ;  being  a  close 
Abridgment  of  the  above,  by  the  same  Author.  2nd  Edition.  18mo.  55. 
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NEW  PRACTICAL  DICTIONARY  of  the  GERMAN  LANGUAGE; 
German-English  and  English-Genran.  By  the  Rev.  W.  L.  BLACKLEY,  M.A. 
and  Dr.  CARL  MARTIN  FRIEDLANDER.  Post  8vo.  [In  the  press. 


Miscellaneous  Works  and  Popular  Metaphysics. 

RECREATIONS  of  a  COUNTRY  PARSON :  being  a  Selection  of  the 
Contributions  of  A.  K.  H.  B.  to  Fraser's  Magazine.  SECOND  SERIES.  Crown 
8vo.  3s.  Qd. 

The  Common-place  Philosopher  in  Town  and  Country.  By  the  same 
Author.  Crown  8vo.  &s.  Qd. 

Leisure  Hours  in  Town;  Essays  Consolatory,  JEsthetical,  Moral, 
Social,  and  Domestic.  By  the  same.  Crown  Svo.  3s.  Gd. 

The  Autumn  Holidays  of  a  Country  Parson.     By  the  same  Author. 

1  vol.  [Nearly  ready. 

FRIENDS  in  COUNCIL  :  a  Series  of  Readings  and  Discourses  thereon. 

2  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  9s. 

Friends  in  Council,  SECOND  SERIES.     2  vols.  post  Svo.  14s. 
Essays  written  in  the  Intervals  of  Business.     Fcp.  Svo.  2s.  6</. 
Companions  of  My  Solitude.     By  the  same  Author.     Fcp.  Svo.  3s.  Gd. 

LORD  MACAULAY'S  MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS:  comprising 
his  Contributions  to  KNIGHT'S  Quarterly  Magazine,  Articles  from  the 
Edinburgh  Review  not  included  in  his  Critical  and  Historical  Essays,  Bic- 

f rapines  from  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Miscellaneous  Poems  and 
ascriptions.    2  vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  21s. 

The  REV.  SYDNEY  SMITH'S   MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS  ;  inclu 
ing  his  Contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
LIBRARY  EDITION.    3  vols.  Svo.  365. 
TRAVELLER'S  EDITION,  in  1  vol.  215. 
In  POCKET  VOLUMES.   3  vols.  21s. 
PEOPLE'S  EDITION.    2  vols.  crown  Svo.  $s. 

Elementary  Sketches  of  Moral  Philosophy,  delivered  at  the 
Institution.    By  the  same  Author.   Fcp.  Svo.  7s. 

The  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  Sydney  Smith:  a  Selection  of  the  most 
memorable  Passages  in  his  Writings  and  Conversation.  IGrno.  7s.  Gd. 

From  MATTER  to  SPIRIT:  the  Result  of  Ten  Years'  Experience 
in  Spirit  Manifestations.  By  C.  D.  with  a  preface  by  A.  B.  Post  Svo.  8s.  Gd. 

The  HISTORY  of  the  SUPERNATURAL  in  All  Ages  and  Nations, 
and  in  all  Churches,  Christian  and  Pagan ;  Demonstrating  a  Universal  Faith. 
By  WILLIAM  HOWITT.  2  vols.  post  Svo.  18*. 

CHAPTERS  on  MENTAL  PHYSIOLOGY.  By  Sir  HENRY  HOLLAND, 
Bart.  M.D.  P.R.S.  Second  Edition.  Post  Svo.  8s.  Gd. 
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ESSAYS  selected  from  CONTRIBUTIONS  to  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
By  HENRY  ROGERS.  Second  Edition.  3  vols.  fop.  21*. 

The  Eclipse  of  Faith  ;  or,  a  Visit  to  a  Keligious  Sceptic.  By  the 
same  Author.  Tenth  Edition.  Fep.  Svo.  5s. 

Defence  of  the  Eclipse  of  Faith,  by  its  Author  ;  a  rejoinder  to  Dr. 
Newman's  Reply.  Third  Edition.  Fcp.  Svo.  '3s.  6d. 

Selections  from  the  Correspondence  of  E,  E.  H.  Greyson,     By  the 

same  Author.    Third  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

Fulleriana,  or  the  Wisdom  afi(*  Wit  of  THOMAS  FULLER,  with  Essay 
on  his  Life  and  Genius.  By  the  same  Author.  16mo.  2s.  Qd. 

Keason  and  Faith,  reprinted  from  the  Edinburgh  Review.  By  the 
same  Author.  Fourth  Edition.  Fcp.  Svo.  Is.  Qd. 

An  INTRODUCTION  to  MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY,  on  the  Inductive 
Method.  By.  J.  D.  MORELL,  M.A.  LL.D.  Svo.  12s. 

Elements  of  Psychology,  containing  the  Analysis  of  the  Intellectual 
Powers.  By  the  same  Author.  Post  Svo.  7s.  Qd. 

The  SENSES  and  the  INTELLECT.     By  ALEXANDER   BAIN,  M.A. 

Professor  of  Logic  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.    Second  Edition.    Svo. 
price  155. 

The  Emotions  and  the  Will,  by  the  same  Author  ;  completing  a 
Systematic  Exposition  of  the  Human  Mind.  Svo.  ~L5s. 

On  the  Study  of  Character,  including  an  Estimate  of  Phrenology. 
By  the  same  Author.  Svo.  9s. 

HOURS  WITH  THE  MYSTICS:  a  Contribution  to  the  History  of 
Religious  Opinion.  By  ROBERT  ALFRED  VAUGHAN,  B.A.  Second  Edition. 
2  vols.  crown  Svo.  12s. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  INQUIRIES,  or  Essays  intended  to  illustrate  the 
Influence  of  the  Physical  Organisation  on  the  Mental  Faculties.  By  Sir  B. 
C.  BRODIE,  Bart.  Fcp.  Svo.  5s.  PART  II.  Essays  intended  to  illustrate  some 
Points  in  the  Physical  and  Moral  History  of  Man.  Fcp.  Svo.  5s. 

The  PHILOSOPHY  of  NECESSITY  ;  or  Natural  Law  as  applicable  to 
Mental,  Moral,  and  Social  Science.  By  CHARLES  BRAY.  Second  Edition. 
Svo.  9s. 

The  Education  of  the  Feelings  and  Affections.  By  the  same  Author. 
Third  Edition.  Svo.  3s.  Qd. 

CHEISTIANITY  and  COMMON  SENSE.  By  Sir  WILLOUGHBY 
JONES,  Bart.  M.A.  Trin.  Coll.  Cantab.  Svo.  6s. 


Astronomy,  Meteorology,  Popular  Geography,  fyc. 

OUTLINES  of   ASTRONOMY.      By  Sir  J.  F.  TV.  HERSCHEL,  Bart. 
M.A.    Seventh  Edition,  revised  ;  with  Plates  and  "Woodcuts.    Svo.  18s. 
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ARAGO'S  POPULAR  ASTRONOMY.  Translated  by  Admiral  W.  H. 
SMYTH,  F.R.S.  and  R.  GRANT,  M.A.  With  25  Plates  and  358  Woodcuts. 
2  vols.  8vo.  £2  5s. 

Arago's  Meteorological  Essays,  with  Introduction  by  Baron  HUM- 
BOLDT.  Translated  under  the  superintendence  of  Major-General  E.  SABINB, 
R.A.  8vo.  185. 

The  WEATHER-BOOK;  a  Manual  of  Practical  Meteorology.  By 
Rear-Admiral  ROBERT  FITZ  ROY,  R.N.  F.R.S.  Third  Edition,  with  16 
Diagrams.  8vo.  155. 

SAXBY'S  WEATHER  SYSTEM,  or  Lunar  Influence  on  Weather, 
By  S.  M.  SAXBY,  R.N.  Principal  Instructor  of  Naval  Engineers,  H.M. 
Steam  Reserve.  Second  Edition.  Post  Svo.  4s. 

DOVE'S  LAW  of  STORMS  considered  in  connexion  with  the  ordi- 
nary Movements  of  the  Atmosphere.  Translated  by  R.  H.  SCOTT,  M.A. 
T.C.D.  Svo.  105.  Qd. 

CELESTIAL  OBJECTS  for  COMMON  TELESCOPES.  By  the  Rev. 
T.  W.  WEBB,  M.A.  F.R.A.S.  With  Map  of  the  Moon,  and  Woodcuts.  16mo.7s. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  for  SCHOOLS  and  GENERAL  READERS. 

By  M.  F.  MAURT,  LL.D.  Author  of  '  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea/  &c. 
Fcp.  8vo.  with  2  Plates,  2s.  Qd. 

A  DICTIONARY,  Geographical,  Statistical,  and  Historical,  of  the 
various  Countries,  Places,  and  Principal  Natural  Objects  in  the  World.  By 
J.  R.  M'CULLOCH,  Esq.  With  6  Maps.  2  vols.  Svo.  63s. 

A  GENERAL  DICTIONARY  of  GEOGRAPHY,  Descriptive,  Physical, 
Statistical,  and  Historical :  forming  a  complete  Gazetteer  of  the  World.  By 
A.  KEITH  JOHNSTON,  F.R.S.E.  8vo.  30s. 

A  MANUAL  of  GEOGRAPHY,  Physical,  Industrial,  and  Political. 
By  W.  HUGHES,  F.R.G.S.  Professor  of  Geography  in  King's  College,  and  in 
Queen's  College,  London.  With  6  Maps.  Fcp.  Svo.  7s.  Qd. 

Or  in  Two  Parts :— PART  I.  Europe,  3*.  Qd.  PART  II.  Asia,  Africa,  America, 
Australasia,  and  Polynesia,  4s. 

The  Geography  of  British  History;  a  Geographical  description  of 
the  British  Islands  at  Successive  Periods,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Present  Day.  By  the  same.  With  6  Maps.  Fcp.  Svo.  8s.  Qd. 

The  BRITISH  EMPIRE  ;  a  Sketch  of  the  Geography,  Growth,  Natural 
and  Political  Features  of  the  United  Kingdom,  its  Colonies  and  Dependen- 
cies. By  CAROLINE  BRAY.  With  5  Maps.  Fcp.  Svo.  7s.  Qd. 

COLONISATION  and  COLONIES :  a  Series  of  Lectures  delivered  be- 
fore the  University  of  Oxford.  By  HERMAN  MERIVALE,  M.A.  Professor  of 
Political  Economy.  Svo.  ISs. 

The  AFRICANS  at  HOME :  a  popular  Description  of  Africa  and  the 
Africans.  By  the  Rev.  R.  M.  MACBRAIR,  M.A.  Second  Edition;  including 
an  Account  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Source  of  the  Nile.  With  Map  and  70 
Woodcuts.  Fcp.  Svo.  5s. 

MAUNDER'S  TREASURY  of  GEOGRAPHY,  Physical,  Historical, 
Descriptive,  and  Political.  Completed  by  W.  HUGHES,  F.R.G.S.  With  7 
Maps  and  16  Plates.  Fcp.  Svo.  10s. 
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Natural  History  and  Popular  Science. 

The  ELEMENTS  of   PHYSICS    or    NATURAL    PHILOSOPHY.     By 

NEIL  AENOTT,  M.D.  F.R.S.    Physician  Extraordinary  to  the  Queen.    Sixth 
Edition.    PAET  I.  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 

HEAT  CONSIDERED  as  a  MODE  of  MOTION;  a  Course  of  Lecture, 
delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution.  By  Professor  JOHN  TYNDALL,  F.R.S. 
Crown  Svo.  with  Woodcuts,  12s.  Gd. 

VOLCANOS,  the  Character  of  their  Phenomena,  their  Share  in  the 
Structure  and  Composition  of  the  Surface  of  the  Globe,  &c.  By  G.  POULETT 
SCEOPE,  M.P.  F.R.S.  Second  Edition.  Svo.  with  illustrations,  155. 

A  TREATISE  on  ELECTRICITY,  in  Theory  and  Practice.  By  A. 
DE  LA  RIVE,  Prof,  in  the  Academy  of  Geneva.  Translated  by  C.  V.  WALKEE, 
F.R.S.  3  vols.  Svo.  with  Woodcuts,  £3  13s. 

The  CORRELATION  of  PHYSICAL  FORCES.  By  W.  R.  GROVE, 
Q.C.  V.P.R.S.  Fourth  Edition.  Svo.  7s.  6<Z. 

The  GEOLOGICAL  MAGAZINE;  or,  Monthly  Journal  of  Geology 
Edited  by  T.  RUPEET  JOXES,  F.G.S.  Professor  of  Geology  in  the  R.  M. 
College,  Sandhurst;  assisted  by  J.  C.  WOODWAED,  F.G.S.  F.Z.S.  British 
Museum.  Svo.  with  Illustrations,  price  Is.  Gd.  monthly. 

A  GUIDE  to  GEOLOGY.  By  J.  PHILLIPS,  M.A.  Professor  of  Geology 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Fifth  Edition ;  with  Plates  and  Diagrams. 
Fcp.  Svo.  4s. 

A  GLOSSARY   of  MINERALOGY.     By  H.  W.  BRISTOW,    F.G.S.  of 

the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain.    With  486  Figures.    Crown  Svo.  12s. 

PHILLIPS' S    ELEMENTARY    INTRODUCTION  to  MINERALOGY, 

with  extensive  Alterations  and  Additions,  by  H.  J.  BEOOKE,  F.R.S.  and  W. 
H.  MILLEE,  F.G.S.    Post  Svo.  with  Woodcuts,  18s. 

VAN  DER  HOEVEN'S  HANDBOOK  of  ZOOLOGY.  Translated  from 
the  Second  Dutch  Edition  by  the  Rev.  W.  CLAEK,  M.D.  F.R.S.  2  vols.  Svo. 
with  24  Plates  of  Figures,  60s. 

The  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY  and  PHYSIOLOGY  of  the  VERTE- 

brate  Animals.     By  RICHAED  OwEtf,  F.R.S.  D.C.L.      2  vols.  Svo.  with 
upwards  of  1,200  Woodcuts.  \In  the  press. 

HOMES  WITHOUT  HANDS  :  an  Account  of  the  Habitations  con- 
structed by  various  Animals,  classed  according  to  their  Principles  of  Con- 
struction. By  Rev.  J.  G.  WOOD,  M.A.  F.L.S.  Illustrations  on  Wood  by 
G.  Pearson,  from  Drawings  by  F.  W.  Keyl  and  E.  A.  Smith.  In  course  of 
publication  in  20  Parts,  Is.  each. 

MANUAL  of  CCELENTERATA.     By  J.  REAY  GREENE,  B.A.  M.R.LA. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  GALBEAITH,  M.A.  and  the  Rev.  S.  HAUGHTOIT, 
M.D.    Fcp.  Svo.  with  39  Woodcuts.  5s. 

Manual  of  Protozoa  ;  with  a  General  Introduction  on  the  Principles  of 
Zoology.  By  the  same  Author  and  Editors.  Fcp.  Svo.  with  16  Woodcuts,  2s. 

Manual   of  the  Metalloids.     By  J.  APJOHN,  M.D.  F.R.S.  and  the 

same  Editors.    Fcp.  Svo.  with  38  Woodcuts,  7s.  Gd. 
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THE  ALPS:  Sketches  of  Life  and  Nature  in  the  Mountains.  By 
Baron  H.  VON  BERLEPSCH.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  L.  STEPHEN,  M.A. 
"With  17  Illustrations.  8vo.  15s. 

The    SEA    and   its    LIVING   WONDERS.      By  Dr.   G.   HARTWIG. 

Second  (English)  Edition.    8vo.  with  many  Illustrations.    18s. 

The  TROPICAL  WORLD.     By  the  same  Author.     With   8  Chromo- 
xylographs  and  172  Woodcuts.    Svo.  21s. 

SKETCHES  of  the    NATURAL   HISTORY  of  CEYLON.     By  Sir   J. 

EMERSON  TENNENT,  K.C.S.  LL.D.    With  82  Wood  Engravings.    Post  Svo. 
price  12s.  Gd. 

Ceylon,  By  the  same  Author.  5th  Edition  ;  with  Maps,  &c.  and  90 
Wood  Engravings.  2  vols.  Svo.  £2  10s. 

MARVELS  and  MYSTERIES  of  INSTINCT;  or,  Curiosities  of  Animal 
Life.  By  G.  GARRATT.  Third  Edition.  Fcp.  Svo.  7s. 

HOME  WALKS  and  HOLIDAY  RAMBLES.  By  the  Rev.  C.  A. 
JOHNS,  B.A.  F.L.S.  Fcp.  Svo.  with  10  Illustrations,  6s. 

KIRBY    and    SPENCE'S    INTRODUCTION    to    ENTOMOLOGY,    or 

Elements  of  the  Natural  History  of  Insects.    Seventh  Edition.    Crown  Svo. 
price  5s. 

MAUNDER'S  TREASURY  of  NATURAL  HISTORY,  or  Popular 
Dictionary  of  Zoology.  Revised  and  corrected  by  T.  S.  COBBOLD,  M.D, 
Fcp.  Svo.  with  900  Woodcuts,  10s. 

The  TREASURY  of  BOTANY,  on  the  Plan  of  Maunder's  Treasury. 
By  J.  LINDLET,  M.D.  and  T.  MOORE,  F.L.S.  assisted  by  other  Practical 
Botanists.  With  16  Plates,  and  many  Woodcuts  from  designs  by  W.  H. 
Fitch.  Fcp.  Svo.  \In  the  press. 

The  ROSE  AMATEUR'S  GUIDE.  By  THOMAS  RIVERS.  8th  Edition. 
Fcp.  Svo.  4s. 

The  BRITISH  FLORA;  comprising  the  Phasnogamous  or  Flowering1 
Plants  and  the  Ferns.  By  Sir  W.  J.  HOOKER,  K.H.  and  G.  A.  WALKER 
ARNOTT,  LL.D.  12mo.  with  12  Plates,  14s.  or  coloured,  21s. 

BRYOLOGIA  BRITANNICA;  containing:  the  Mosses  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  arranged  and  described.  By  W.  WILSON.  Svo.  with  61  Plates 
42s.  or  coloured,  £4  4s. 

The  INDOOR  GARDENER.  By  Miss  MALING.  Fcp.  Svo.  with 
coloured  Frontispiece,  5s. 

LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  of  PLANTS;  comprising  the  Specific 
Character,  Description,  Culture,  History,  &c.  of  all  the  Plants  found  in 
Great  Britain.  With  upwards  of  12,000  Woodcuts.  Svo.  £3  13s.  6d. 


London's  Encyclopaedia  of  Trees  and  Shrubs  ;  containing  the  Hardy 
Trees  find  Shrubs  of  Great  Britain  scientifically  and  popularly  described. 
With  2,000  Woodcuts.  Svo.  50s. 

HISTOHY  oi  the  BRITISH  FRESHWATER  ALGJE.  By  A.  H. 
HASSALL,  M.D.  With  100  Plates  of  Figures.  2  vols.  Svo.  price  £1 15s. 
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MAUNDEE'S  SCIENTIFIC  and  LITEEAEY  TEEASUEY ;  a  Popular 
Encyclopaedia  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art.  Fcp.  8vo.  105. 

A  DICTIONAEY  of  SCIENCE,  LITEEATTJEE  and  AET ;  comprising 
the  History,  Description,  and  Scientific  Principles  of  every  Branch  of 
Human  Knowledge.  Edited  by  W.  T.  BRANDE,  F.R.S.L.  and  E.  Fourth 
Edition,  revised  and  corrected.  \In  the  press. 

ESSAYS  on  SCIENTIFIC  and  other  SUBJECTS,  contributed  to  the 
Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Revieivs.  By  ISir  H.  HOLLAND,  Bart.  M.D. 
Second  Edition.  8vo.  145. 

ESSAYS    from    the   EDINBUEGH    and  QTJAETEELY    EEVIEWS ; 

with  Addresses  and  other  pieces.    By  Sir  J.  F.  W.  HEESCHEL,  Bart,  M.A. 
8vo.  185. 


Chemistry,  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  the  Allied 

Sciences. 

A  BICTIONAEY  of  CHEMISTEY  and  the  Allied,  Branches  of  other 
Sciences ;  founded  on  that  of  the  late  Dr.  Ure.  By  HENRY  WATTS,  F.C.S. 
assisted  by  eminent  Contributors.  4  vols.  Svo.  in  course  of  publication  in 
Monthly  Parts.  VOL.  I.  31s.  Qd.  and  VOL.  II.  26s.  are  now  ready. 

HANDBOOK  of  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS,  adapted  to  the  Unitary 
System  of  Notation:  Based  on  Dr.  H.  Wills'  Anleitung  zur  chemischen 
Analyse.  By  F.  T.  CONINGTON,  M.A.  F.C.S.  Post  Svo.  Is.  6^.— TABLES  of 
QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS  to  accompany  the  same,  2s.  Qd. 

A  HANDBOOK  of  VOLUMETEICAL  ANALYSIS.  By  ROBERT  H. 
SCOTT,  M.A.  T.C.D.  Post  Svo.  4s.  6d. 

ELEMENTS  of  CHEMISTEY,  Theoretical  and  Practical.  By  WILLIAM 
A.  MILLER,  M.D.  LL.D.  F.R.S.  F.G.S.  Professor  of  Chemistry,  King's 
College,  London.  3  vols.  Svo.  £2  12s.  PART  I.  CHEMICAL  PHYSICS. 
Third  Edition  enlarged,  12s.  PART  II.  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  Second 
Edition,  20s.  PART  III.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  Second  Edition,  20s. 

A  MANUAL  of  CHEMISTEY,  Descriptive  and  Theoretical.  By 
WILLIAM  ODLING,  M.B.  F.R.S.  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  at  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital.  PART  I.  Svo.  9s. 

A  Course  of  Practical  Chemistry,  for  the  nso  of  Medical  Students. 
By  the  same  Author.  PART  I.  crown  Svo.  with  Woodcuts,  4s.  Qd.  PART  II. 
(completion)  just  ready. 

The  DIAGNOSIS  and  TEEATMENT  of  the  DISEASES  of  WOMEN ; 

including  the  Diagnosis  of  Pregnancy.   By  GRAILY  HEWITT,  M.D.  Physician 
to  the  British  Lying-in  Hospital.    Svo.  16s. 

LECTTJEES  on  the  DISEASES  of  INFANCY  and  CHILDHOOD,    By 

CHARLES  WEST,  M.D.  &c.    Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    Svo.  14?. 

EXPOSITION    of  the    SIGNS    and  SYMPTOMS    of   PEEGNANCY : 

with  other  Papers   on  subjects  connected  with  Midwifery.     By  W.  F. 
MONTGOMERY,  M.A.  M.D.  M.E.I.A.    Svo.  with  Illustrations,  25s. 
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A  SYSTEM  of  SURGERY,  Theoretical  and  Practical.  In  Treatises 
by  Various  Authors,  arranged  and  edited  by  T.  HOLMES,  M.A.  Cantab. 

Assistant -Surgeon  to  St.  George's  Hospital.    4  vols.  8vo. 

Vol.  I.     General  Pathology.     21s. 

Vol.  II.     Local  Injuries— Diseases  of  the  Eye.     21s. 

Vol.  III.     Operative  Surgery.     Diseases  of  the  Organs  of  Special 

Sense,  Respiration,  Circulation,  Locomotion  und  lunorvation.    21s. 

Vol.  IV.  Diseases  of  the  Alimentary  Canal,  of  the  TJrino-genitary 

Organs,  of  the  Thyroid,  Mamma  and  Skin  ;  with  Appendix  of  Miscellaneous 
Subjects,  and  GENERAL  INDEX.  [Early  in  October. 

LECTURES  on  the  PRINCIPLES  and  PRACTICE  of  PHYSIC.     By 

THOMAS  WATSON,  M.D.    Physician-Extraordinary  to  the  Queen.    Fourth 
Edition.    2  vols.  8vo.  3is. 

LECTURES  on  SURGICAL  PATHOLOGY.  By  J.  PAGET,  F.RS.  Sur- 
geon-Extraordinary to  the  Queen.  Edited  by  W.  TURNER,  M.B.  8vo.  with 
117  Woodcuts,  215. 

A  TREATISE  on  the  CONTINUED  FEVERS  of  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

By  C.  MuRcmsoN,  M.D.  Senior  Physician  to  the  London  Fever  Hospital. 
8vo.  with  coloured  Plates,  18s. 

DEMONSTRATIONS  of  MICROSCOPIC  ANATOMY ;  a  Guide  to  the 
Examination  of  the  Animal  Tissues  and  Fluids  in  Health  and  Disease,  for 
the  use  of  the  Medical  and  Veterinary  Professions.  Founded  on  a  Course  of 
Lectures  delivered  by  Dr.  HARLEY,  Prof,  in  Univ.  Coll.  London.  Edited  by 
G.  T.  BROWN,  late  Vet.  Prof,  .in  the  Royal  Agric.  Coll.  Cirencester.  8vo. 
with  Illustrations.  [Nearly  ready. 

ANATOMY,  DESCRIPTIVE  and  SURGICAL.  By  HENRY  GRAY, 
F.R.S.  With  410  Wood  Engravings  from  Dissections.  Third  Edition,  by 
T.  HOLMES,  M.A.  Cantab.  Royal  8vo.  2S6-. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  ANATOMY  and  PHYSIOLOGY  of  MAN.  By  the 
lata  R.  B.  TODD,  M.D.  F.R.S.  and  W.  BOWMAN,  F.R.S.  of  King's  College. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  VOL.  II.  8vo.  25s. 

A  New  Edition  of  the  FIRST  VOLUME,  by  Dr.  LIONEL  S.  BEALE, 

is  preparing  for  publication. 

The  CYCLOPAEDIA  of  ANATOMY  and  PHYSIOLOGY.  Edited  by 
the  late  R.  B.  TODD,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Assisted  by  nearly  all  the  most  eminent 
cultivators  of  Physiological  Science  of  the  present  age.  5  vols.  Svo.  with 
2,853  Woodcuts,  JBti  65. 

A  DICTIONARY  of  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE.  By  J.  COPLAND,  M.D. 
F.R.S.  Abridged  from  the  larger  work  by  the  Author,  assisted  by  J.  C. 
COPLAND.  1  vol.  Svo.  [/» the  press. 

Dr.  Copland's  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine  (the  larger  work). 
3  vols.  8vo.  £5  11s. 

The  WORKS  of  SIR  B.  C.  BRODIE,  Bart.  Edited  by  CHARLES 
HAWKINS,  F.R.C.S.E.  2  vols.  8vo.  \_Inthepress. 
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MEDICAL  NOTES  and  REFLECTIONS.  By  Sir  H.  HOLLAND,  Bart. 
M.D.  Third  Edition.  Svo.  18s. 

HOOPER'S  MEDICAL  DICTIONARY,  or  Encyclopaedia  of  Medical 
Science.  Ninth  Edition,  brought  down  to  the  present  time,  by  ALEX. 
HENRY,  M.D.  1  vol.  Svo.  [In  the  press. 

A  MANUAL  of  MATERIA  MEDICA  and  THERAPEUTICS,  abridged 
from  Dr.  PEREIRA'S  Elements  by,  F.  J.  FA  ERE,  M.D.  Cantab,  assisted  by 
R.  BENTLEY,  M.R.C.S.  and  by  R.  WARRINGTON,  F.C.S.  1  vol.  Svo. 

Dr.  Pereira's  Elements  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  Third 
Edition.  By  A.  S.  TAYLOR,  M.D.  and  G.  O.  REES,  M.D.  3  vols.  Svo.  with 
numerous  Woodcuts,  £3  15s. 


The  Fine  Arts,  and  Illustrated  Editions. 

The  NEW  TESTAMENT  of  OUR  LORD  and  SAVIOUR  JESUS 
CHRIST.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood  from  the  OLD 
MASTERS.  Crown  4to.  price  63s.  cloth,  gilt  top ;  or  price  £5  5.9.  elegantly 
bound  in  morocco.  [In  October. 

LYRA  GERMANICA  ;  Hymns  for  the  Sundays  and  Chief  Festivals  of 
the  Christian  Year.  Translated  by  CATHERINE  WINKWORTH:  125  Illus- 
trations on  Wood  drawn  by  J.  LEIGHTON,  F.S.A.  Fcp.  4to.  21*. 

CATS'  and  EARLIE'S  MORAL  EMBLEMS  ;  with  Aphorisms,  Adages, 
and  Proverbs  of  all  Nations:  comprising  121  Illustrations  on  Wood  by  J. 
LEIGHTON,  F.S.A.  with  an  appropriate  Text  by  R.  PIGOTT.  Imperial  Svo. 
31*.  Gd. 

BUNYAN'S  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS:  with  126  Illustrations  on  Steel 
and  Wood  by  C.  BENNETT  ;  and  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  C.  KINGSLEY.  Fcp. 
4to.  215. 

The  HISTORY  of  OUR  LORD,  as  exemplified  in  Works  of  Art  : 
with  that  of  His  Types,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  other  Persons  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament.  By  Mrs.  JAMESON  and  Lady  EASTLAKE.  Being  the 
Fourth  and  concluding  SERIES  of  'Sacred  and  Legendary  Art;'  with  31 
Etchings  and  281  Woodcuts.  2  vols.  square  crown  8vo.  42s. 

In  the  same  Series,  by  Mrs.  JAMESON. 

Legends  of  the  Saints  and  Martyrs.  Fourth  Edition,  with  19 
Etchings  and  187  Woodcuts.  2  vols.  31*.  Qd. 

Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders.  Third  Edition,  with  11  Etchings 
and  88  WToodcuts.  1  vol.  21s. 

Legends  of  the  Madonna.  Third  Edition,  with  27  Etchings  and  165 
Woodcuts.  1  vol.  21s. 


Arts,  Manufactures, 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA  of   ARCHITECTURE,  Historical,  Theoretical,  and 
Practical.    By  JOSEPH  GWILT.    With  more  than  1,000  Woodcuts.    Svo.  42s. 
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FIVE  LECTUEES  on  the  CHARACTER  of  ST,  PATTL;  being  the 
Hulsean  Lectures  for  1862.  By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Howsox,  D.D.  Second 
Edition.  8vo.  95. 

A  CRITICAL  and  GRAMMATICAL  COMMENTARY  on  ST.  PAUL'S 

Epistles.  By  C.  J.  ELLICOTT,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  SYO. 

Galatians,  Third  Edition,  8*.  6d. 

Ephesians,  Third  Edition,  8s.  6d. 

Pastoral  Epistles,  Second  Edition,  105.  6<f. 

Philippians,  Colossians,  and  Philemon,  Second  Edition,  10.?.  Gd. 

Thessalonians,  Second  Edition,  7s.  Qd. 

Historical  Lectures  on  the  Life  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ :  being  the 
Hulsean  Lectures  for  1859.  By  .the  same.  Third  Edition.  8vo.  105.  Qd. 

The  Destiny  of  the  Creature;  and  other  Sermons  preached  before 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  By  the  same.  Post  8vo.  5s. 

The  Broad  and  the  Narrow  Way;  Two  Sermons  preached  before 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  By  the  same.  Crown  8vo.  2s. 

Rev.  T.  H.  HORNE'S    INTRODUCTION   to    the  CRITICAL  STUDY 

and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Eleventh  Edition,  corrected  and 
extended  under  careful  Editorial  revision.  With  4  Maps  and  22  Woodcuts 
and  Facsimiles.  4  vols.  Svo.  £3  13s.  Gd. 

Rev.  T.  H.  Home's  Compendious  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the 
Bible,  being  an  Analysis  of  the  larger  work  by  the  same  Author.  Re-edited 
by  the  Rev.  JOHN  AYRE,  M.A.  With  Maps.  &c.  Post  Svo.  9& 

The  TREASURY  of  BIBLE  KNOWLEDGE,  on  the  Plan  of  Mannder's 
Treasuries.  By  the  Rev.  JOHN  AYRE,  M.A.  Fcp.  Svo.  with  Maps  and  Illus- 
trations. [In  the  press. 

The  GREEK  TESTAMENT;  with  Notes,  Grammatical  and  Exegetical. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  WEBSTER,  M.A.  and  the  Rev.  W.  F.  WILKINSON,  M.A.  2 
vols.  Svo.  £2  4s. 

VOL.  I.  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  20*. 

VOL.  II.  the  Epistles  and  Apocalypse,  24s. 

The  FOUR  EXPERIMENTS  in  Church  and  State  ;  and  the  Conflicts 
of  Churches.  By  Lord  ROBERT  MONTAGU,  M.P.  Svo.  12s. 

EVERY-DAY  SCRIPTURE  DIFFICULTIES  explained  and  illustrated; 
Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark.  By  J.  E.  PEESCOTT,  M.A.  late 
Fellow  of  C.  C.  Coll.  Cantab.  Svo.  9s. 

The  PENTATEUCH  and  BOOK  of  JOSHUA  Critically  Examined. 
By  J.  W.  COLENSO,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Natal.  PART  I.  the  Pentateuch 
examined  as  an  Historical  Narrative.  Svo.  6s.  PART  II.  the  Age  and 
Authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  Considered,  7s.  Qd.  PART  III.  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy,  8s.  PART  IV.  the  First  11  Chapters  of  Genesis  examined  and 
separated,  with  Remarks  on  the  Creation,  tlie  Fall,  and  the  Deluge,  10s.  Qd. 
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The  LIFE  and  EPISTLES  of  ST.  PAUL.  By  W.  J.  CONYBEARE, 
M.A.  late  Fellow  of  Trin.  Coll.  Cantab,  and  J.  S.  HOWSON,  D.D.  Principal  of 
the  Collegiate  Institution,  Liverpool. 

LIBEARY  EDITION,  with  all  the  Original  Illustrations,  Maps,  Landscapes 
on  Steel,  Woodcuts,  &c.    2  vols.  4to.  48*. 

INTERMEDIATE  EDITION,  with  a  Selection  of  Maps,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts. 
2  vols.  square  crown  8vo.  31s.  Qd. 

PEOPLE'S  EDITION,  revised   and  condensed,  with  46  Illustrations  and 
Maps.    2  vols.  crown  8vo.  125. 

The  VOYAGE  and  SHIPWRECK  of  ST.  PAUL ;  with  Dissertations, 
on  the  Ships  and  Navigation  of  the  Ancients.  By  JAMES  SMITH,  F.R.S- 
Crown  8vo.  Charts,  8s.  Qd. 

HIPPOLYTUS  and  his  AGE;  or,  the  Beginnings  and  Prospects  of 
Christianity.  By  Baron  BUNSEN,  D.D.  2  vols.  Svo.  30s. 

Outlines  of  the  Philosophy  of  Universal  History,  applied  to  Lan- 
guage and  Religion :  Containing  an  Account  of  the  Alphabetical  Conferences. 
By  the  same  Author.  2  vols.  8vo.  33s. 

Analecta  Ante-Nicaena.     By  the  same  Author.     3  vols.  8vo.  42s. 

THEOLOGIA  GERMANICA,  Tran-sUited  by  SUSANNAH  WINKWORTH: 
with  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  C.  KINGSLEY  ;  and  a  Letter  by  Baron  BUNSEN. 
F cp.  8vo.  5s. 

INSTRUCTIONS    in   the    DOCTRINE   and   PEACTICE   of  CHRIS- 

tianity,  as  an  Introduction  to  Confirmation.  By  G.  E.  L.  COTTON,  D.D. 
Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta.  18mo.  2s.  Qd. 

ESSAYS  on  RELIGION  and  LITERATURE.  By  Cardinal  WISE- 
MAN, Dr.  D.  ROCK,  F.  H.  LAING,  arid  other  .Writers.  Edited  by  H.  E. 
MANNING,  D.D.  8vo. 

ESSAYS  and  REVIEWS.     By  the  Eev.  W.  TEMPLE,  D.D.  the  Rev. 

R.  WILLIAMS,  B.D.  the  Rev.  B.  POWELL,  M.A.  the  Rev.  H.  B.  WILSON, 
B.D.  C.  W.  GOODWIN,  M.A.  the  Rev.  M.  PATTISON,  B.D.  and  the  Rev.  B. 
JOWETT,  M.A.  llth  Edition.  Fcp.  Svo.  5s. 

MOSHEIM'S  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY.  MURDOCK  and  SOAMES'S 
Translation  and  Notes,  re-edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  STUEBS,  M.A.  3  vols. 
Svo.  45s. 

The  GENTILE  and  the  JEW  in  the  Courts  of  the  Temple  of  Christ  : 
an  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Christianity.  From  the  German  of  Prof. 
DOLLINGEE,  by  the  Rev.  ]\.  DAKNELL,  M.A.  2  vols.  8vo.  21s. 

PHYSICO-PROPHETICAL  ESSAYS,  on  the  Locality  of  the  Eternal 
Inheritance,  its  Nature  and  Character ;  the  Resurrection  Body ;  and  the 
Mutual  Recognition  of  Glorified  Saints.  By  the  Rev.  W.  LISTEE,  F.G.S. 
Crown  Svo.  6s. 

BISHOP  JEREMY  TAYLOR'S  ENTIRE  WORKS:  With  Life  by 
BISHOP  HEBEE.  Revised  and  corrected  by  the  Rev,  C.  P.  EDEN,  10  vols. 
Svo.  £5  5s. 
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PASSING  THOUGHTS  on  RELIGION.  By  the  Author  of  'Amy 
Herbert.'  8th  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

Thoughts  for  the  Holy  Week,  for  Young  Persons.  By  the  same 
Author.  2d  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  25. 

Night  Lessons  from  Scripture.  By  the  same  Author.  2d  Edition. 
32mo.  3s. 

Self-Examination  before  Confirmation.  By  the  same  Author.  32mo. 
price  Is.  Qd. 

Readings  for  a  Month  Preparatory  to  Confirmation,  from  Writers 
of  the  Early  and  English  Church.  By  the  same.  Fcp.  4s. 

Readings  for  Every  Day  in  Lent,  compiled  from  the  Writings  of 
Bishop  JEREMY  TAYLOR.  By  the  same.  Fcp.  Svo.  5s. 

Preparation  for  the  Holy  Communion;  the  Devotions  chiefly  from 
the  works  of  JEREMY  TAYLOR.  By  the  same.  32mo.  3s. 

MORNING  CLOUDS,     Second  Edition.     Fcp.  Svo.  5s. 

The  Afternoon  of  Life.  By  the  same  Author.  Second  Edition. 
Fcp.  5s. 

Problems  in  Human  Nature.     By  the  same.    Post  Svo.  5s. 

The  WIFE'S  MANUAL;  or,  Prayers,  Thoughts,  and  Songs  on  Several 
Occasions  of  a  Matron's  Life.  By  the  E/ev.  W.  CALVERT,  M.A.  Crown  Svo. 
price  10s.  Qd. 

SPIRITUAL  SONGS  for  the  SUNDAYS  and  HOLIDAYS  through- 
out  the  Year.  By  J.  S.  B.  MONSELL,  LL.D.  Vicar  of  Egham.  Third  Edition. 
Fcp.  Svo.  4s.  Qd. 

HYMNOLOGIA  CHRISTIANA:  or,  Psalms  and  Hymns  selected  and 
arranged  in  the  order  of  the  Christian  Seasons.  By  B.  H.  KENNEDY,  D.D. 
Prebendary  of  Lichfield.  Crown  Svo.  7s.  Qd. 

LYRA  SACRA ;  Hymns,  Ancient  and  Modern,  Odes  and  Fragments 
of  Sacred  Poetry.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  B.  W.  SAVILE,  M.A.  Fcp.  Svo.  5s. 

LYRA  GERMANIC  A,  translated  from  the  German  by  Miss  C.  WINK- 
WORTH.  FIRST  SERIES,  Hymns  for  the  Sundays  and  Chief  Festivals; 
SECOND  SERIES,  the  Christian  Life.  Fcp.  Svo.  5s.  each  SERIES. 

Hymns  from  Lyra  Germanica,  18mo.  Is. 

LYRA  EUCHARISTICA;  Hymns  and  Verses  on  the  Holy  Communion, 
Ancient  and  Modern :  with  other  Poems.  Edited  bv  the  Rev.  ORBY  SHIP- 
LEY, M.A.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Fcp.  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

Lyra  Messianica ;  Hymns  and  Verses  on  the  Life  of  Christ,  Ancient 
and  Modern ;  with  other  Poems.  By  the  same  Editor.  Fcp.  Svo.  7s.  Qd. 

Lyra  Mystica ;  Hymns  and  Verses  on  Sacred  Subjects,  Ancient  and 
Modern.  Forming  a  companion  volume  to  the  above,  by  the  same  Editor. 
Fcp.  Svo.  [Nearly  ready. 
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LYRA  DOMESTICA;  Christian  Songs  for  Domestic  Edification. 
Translated  from  the  Psaltery  and  Harp  of  C.  J .  P.  SPITTA,  and  from  other 
sources,  by  RICHARD  MASSIE.  FIRST  and  SECOND  SERIES,  fcp.  Svo. 
price  4s.  Qd.  each. 

The  CHORALE  BOOK  for  ENGLAND;  a  complete  Hymn-Book  in 
accordance  with  the  Services  and  Festivals  of  the  Church  of  England :  the 
Hymns  translated  by  Miss  C.  WINKWORTH  ;  the  tunes  arranged  by  Prof. 
W.  S.  BENNETT  and  OTTO  GOLDSCHMIDT.  Fcp.  4to.  105.  Qd. 

Congregational  Edition.     Fcp.  Svo.  price  Is.  Qd. 


Travels,   Voyages,  <$c. 


EASTERN  EUROPE  and  WESTERN  ASIA.  Political  and  Social 
Sketches  on  Russia,  Greece,  and  Syria.  By  HENRY  A.  TILLET.  With  6 
Illustrations.  Post  Svo.  10s.  Qd. 

EXPLORATIONS  in  SOUTH-WEST  AFRICA,  from  Walvisch  Bay  to 
Lake  Ngami  and  the  Victoria  Falls.  By  THOMAS  BAINES.  Svo.  with 
Map  and  Illustrations.  {In  October. 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  SKETCHES ;  or,  a  Visit  to  Eio  Janeiro,  the 
Organ  Mountains,  La  Plata,  and  the  Parana.  By  THOMAS  W.  HINCHLIFP, 
M.A.  F.R.G.S.  Post  Svo.  with  Illustrations,  12s.  Qd. 

EXPLORATIONS  in  LABRADOR.  By  HENRY  Y.  HIND,  M.A. 
F.R.G.S.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  2  vols.  Svo.  32s. 

The    Canadian   Red   River   and    Assinniboine  and    Saskatchewan 

Exploring  Expeditions.  By  the  same  Author.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
2  vols.  Svo.  42s. 

The  CAPITAL  of  the  TYCOON ;  a  Narrative  of  a  Three  Years'  Resi- 
dence in  Japan.  By  Sir  RUTHERFORD  ALCOCK,  K.C.B.  2  vols.  Svo.  with 
numerous  Illustrations,  42s. 

LAST   WINTER   in   ROME  and   other    ITALIAN  CITIES.     By  C. 

R.  WELD,  Author  of  '  The  Pyrenees,  West  and  East,'  &c.  1  vol.  post  Svo. 
with  a  Portrait  of  '  STELLA,'  and  Engravings  on  Wood  from  Sketches  by 
the  Author.  {In  the  Autumn. 

AUTUMN    RAMBLES   in    NORTH    AFRICA.       By  JOHN    ORMSBY, 

of  the  Middle  Temple,  Author  of  the  '  Ascent  of  the  Grivola,'  in  *  Peaks, 
Passes,  and  Glaciers.'  With  13  Illustrations  on  Wood  from  Sketches  by  the 
Author.  Post  Svo.  8s.  Gd. 

PEAKS,  PASSES,  and  GLACIERS;  a  Series  of  Excursions  by 
Members  of  the  Alpine  Club.  Edited  by  J.  BALL,  M.R.I.A.  Fourth 
Edition ;  Maps,  Illustrations,  Woodcuts.  Square  crown  Svo.  21s.— TRAVEL- 
LERS' EDITION,  condensed,  16mo.  5s.  Qd. 

Second  Series,  edited  by  E.  S.  KENNEDY,  M.A.  F.R.G.S.  With 
many  Maps  and  Illustrations.  2  vols.  square  crown  Svo.  42s. 

Nineteen    Maps     of    the   Alpine   Districts,    from    the    First    and 

Second  Series  of  Peaks,  Passes,  and  Glaciers.    Price  7s.  Qd. 
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The  DOLOMITE  MOUNTAINS.  Excursions  through  Tyrol,  Carinthia, 
Carniola,  and  Friuli  in  1861,  1862,  and  1863.  By  J.  GILBERT  and  G.  C. 
CHURCHILL,  F.R.G.S.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Square  crown 
8vo.  215. 

MOUNTAINEERING  in  1861;  a  Vacation  Tour.  By  Prof.  J. 
TYNDALL,  F.R.S.  Square  crown  8vo.  with  2  Views,  7s.  Gd. 

A  SUMMER   TOUR   in  the  GRISONS  and  ITALIAN  VALLEYS  of 

the  Bernina.    By  Mrs.  HENBY  FRESHFIELD.    With  2  Coloured  Maps  and 
4  Views.    Post  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 

Alpine  Byeways ;  or,  Light  Leaves  gathered  in  1859  and  1860.  By 
the  same  Authoress.  Post  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  10s.  Gd. 

A  LADY'S  TOUR  ROUND  MONTE  ROSA;  including  Visits  to  the 
Italian  Valleys.  With  Map  and  Illustrations.  Post  8vo.  14s. 

GUIDE  to  the  PYRENEES,  for  the  use  of  Mountaineers.  By 
CHARLES  PACKE.  With  Maps,  &c.  and  a  new  Appendix.  Fcp.  6s. 

GUIDE  to   the    CENTRAL    ALPS,    including  the  Bernese  Oberland, 

Eastern  Switzerland,  Lombardy,  and  Western  Tyrol.    By  JOHN  BALL, 

M.R.I.A.     Post  8vo.  with  8  Maps,  7s.  Gd.  or  with  an  INTRODUCTION  on 

Alpine  Travelling,  and  on  the  Geology  of  the  Alps,  8s.  Gd.    The  INTRODUC- 

ION  separately,  Is. 

Guide  to  the  Western  Alps.  By  the  same  Author.  With  an 
Article  on  the  Geology  of  the  Alps  by  M.  E.  DESOB.  Post  8vo.  with  Maps, 
&c.  7s.  Gd. 

A  WEEK  at  the  LAND'S  END.  By  J.  T.  BLIGHT  ;  assisted  by  E. 
H.  ROOD,  R.  Q.  COUCH,  and  J.  RALFS.  With  Map  and  £6  Woodcuts.  Fcp. 
8vo.  6s.  Gd. 

VISITS  to  REMARKABLE  PLACES  :  Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields,  and 
Scenes  Illustrative  of  Striking  Passages  in  English  History  and  Poetry. 
By  WILLIAM  KOWITT.  2  vols.  square  crown  8vo.  with  Wood  Engravings, 
price  25s. 

The  RURAL  LIFE  of  ENGLAND.  By  the  same  Author.  With 
Woodcuts  by  Bewick  and  Williams.  Medium  Svo.  12s.  Gd. 


Works  of  Fiction. 


LATE  LAURELS  :  a  Tale.     By  the  Author  of  '  Wheat  and  Tares.'     2 

vols.  post  Svo.  15s. 

GRYLL  GRANGE.     By  the  Author  of  *  Headlong  Hall.'     Post  Svo. 
price  7s.  Gd. 

A   FIRST    FRIENDSHIP.      [Reprinted    from   Frasers  Magazine.'} 
Crown  Svo.  7s.  Gd. 

THALATTA  ;  or,  the  Great  Commoner  :  a  Political  Romance.     Crown 
Svo.  9*. 
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ATHERSTONE  PEIOKY.     By  L.  N.  COMYN.     2  vols.  post  8vo.  21.?. 
Ellice  :  a  Tale.     By  the  same.     Post  8vo.  9s.  Gd. 

The  LAST  of  the  OLD  SQUIRES.     By  the  Kev.  J.  W.  WARTER,  B.D. 

Second  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  4s.  Qd. 

TALES  and  STORIES  by  the  Author  of   '  Amy    Herbert/  uniform 
Edition,  each  Story  or  Tale  in  a  single  Volume. 


AMY  HERBERT,  2s.  Qd. 
GERTRUDE,  2s.  Qd. 
EARL'S  DAUGHTER,  2s.  Qd. 
EXPERIENCE  OF  LIFE,  2s.  Gd. 
CLEVE  HALL,  3s.;  Gd. 


IVORS,  3s.  6d. 

KATHARINE  ASHTOIT,  3s.  Gd. 
MARGARET  PERCIVAL,  5s. 
LAISTETOST  PARSONAGE,  4s.  Gd. 
URSULA,  4s.6<2. 


A  Glimpse  of  the  World.   By  the  Author  of  'Amy  Herbert.'  Fcp.  7s.  Gd. 

ESSAYS  on  FICTION  ;  comprising  Articles  on  Sir  W.  SCOTT,  Sir  E.  B. 
LYTTON,  Colonel  SENIOR,  Mr.  THACKERAY,  and  Mrs.  BEECHER  STOWE.  Re- 
printed chiefly  from  the  Edinburgh,  Quarterly,  and  Westminster  Reviews  ; 
with  large  Additions.  By  NASSAU  W.  SENIOR.  Post  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 

The  GLADIATORS :  A  Tale  of  Kome  and  Judsea.     By  G.  J.  WHYTE 

MELVILLE.    Crown  8vo. 

Digby  Grand,  an  Autobiography.    By  the  same  Author.     1  yol.  5s. 
Kate  Coventry,  an  Autobiography.     By  the  same.     1  vol.  5s. 
General  Bounce,  or  the  Lady  and  the  Locusts.    By  the  same.    1  vol.  5s. 
Holmby  House,  a  Tale  of  Old  Northamptonshire.     1  vol.  5s. 
Good  for  Nothing,  or  All  Down  Hill.     By  the  same.     1  vol.  6s. 
The  Queen's  Maries,  a  Romance  of  Holyrood.     1  vol.  6s. 
The  Interpreter,  a  Tale  of  the  War.     By  the  same.     1  vol.  5s. 

TALES  from  GREEK  MYTHOLOGY.     By  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Cox,  M.  A. 

late  Scholar  of  Trin.  Coll.  Oxon.    Second  Edition.    Square  16mo.  3s.  6d. 

Tales  of  the  Gods  and  Heroes.  By  the  same  Author.  Second 
Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

Tales  of  Thebes  and  Argos.     By  the  same  Author.    Pep.  8vo.  4s.  Gd. 
The  WARDEN:  a  Novel.  By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE.  Crown  8vo.3s.  6d. 

Barchester  Towers  :  a  Sequel  to  '  The  Warden.'  By  the  same 
Author.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 

The  SIX  SISTERS  of  the  VALLEYS:  an  Historical  Romance.  By 
"W.  BRAMLEY-MOORE,  M.A.  Incumbent  of  Gerrard's  Cross,  Bucks.  With 
14  Illustrations  on  Wood.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 


NEW  WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  LONGMAN  AND  CO. 


Poetry  and  the  Drama. 

MOORE'S  POETICAL  WOEKS,  Cheapest  Editions  complete  in  1  vol. 
including  the  Autobiographical  Prefaces  and  Author's  last  Notes,  which  are 
still  copyright.  Crown  8vo.  ruby  type,  with  Portrait,  7s.  Qd.  or  People's 
Edition,  in  larger  type,  12s.  Gd. 

Moore's  Poetical  Works,  as  above,  Library  Edition,  medium  8vo. 
with  Portrait  and  Vignette,  21s.  or  in  10  vols.  fcp.  3s.  Qd.  each. 

TENNIEL'S  EDITION  of  MOOEE'S  LALLA  EOOKH,  with  68  Wood 
Engravings  from  original  Drawings  and  other  Illustrations.  Fcp.  4to.  21s. 

Moore's  Lalla  Eookh.  32mo.  Plate,  Is.  16mo.  Vignette,  2s.  Qd. 
Square  crown  8vo.  with  13  Plates,  15s. 

MACLISE'S  EDITION  of  MOOEE'S  IEISH  MELODIES,  *ith  161 
Steel  Plates  from  Original  Drawings.  Super-royal  8vo.  31s.  Qd. 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies,  32mo.  Portrait,  Is.  16mo.  Vignette,  2s.  6d. 
Square  crown  8vo.  with  13  Plates,  21s. 

SOUTHEY'S  POETICAL  WOEKS,  with  the  Author's  last  Corrections 
and  copyright  Additions.  Library  Edition,  in  1  vol.  medium  8vo.  with 
Portrait  and  Vignette,  14s.  or  in  10  vols.  fcp.  3s.  Qd.  each. 

LAYS  of  ANCIENT  EOME ;  with  Imy  and  the  Armada.  By  the 
Right  Hon.  LORD  MACAULAY.  16mo.  4s.  Qd. 

Lord  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Eome,  With  90  Illustrations  on 
Wood,  Original  and  from  the  Antique,  from  Drawings  by  G.  SCHAKF.  Pep. 
4tp.  21s. 

POEMS.     By  JEAN  INGELOW.     Seventh  Edition.     Pep.  8vo.  5*. 

POETICAL  WOEKS  of  LETITIA  ELIZABETH   LANDON  (L.E.L.) 

2  vols.  16mo,  10s. 

PLAYTIME  with  the  POETS  :  a  Selection  of  the  best  English  Poetry 
for  the  use  of  Children.  By  a  LADY.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 

The  EEVOLTTTIONAEY  EPICK.  By  the  Right  Hon.  BENJAMIN 
DISRAELI.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

BOWDLEE'S  FAMILY  SHAKSPEAEE,  cheaper  Genuine  Edition, 
complete  in  1  vol.  large  type,  with  36  Woodcut  Illustrations,  price  14s.  or 
with  the  same  ILLUSTRATIONS,  in  6  pocket  vols.  5s.  each. 

An  ENGLISH  TEAGEDY ;  Mary  Stuart,  from  SCHILLER  ;  and  Mdlle. 
De  Belle  Isle,  from  A.  DUMAS,— each  a  Play  in  5  Acts,  by  FRANCES  ANNE 
KEMBLE.  Post  8vo.  12s. 


Rural  Sports, 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA  of  ETTEAL  SPOETS ;  a  complete  Account,  His- 
torical, Practical,  and  Descriptive,  of  Hunting,  Shooting,  Fishing,  Racing. 
&c.  By  D.  P.  BLAINE.  With  above  600  Woodcuts  (20  from  Designs  by 
JOHN  LEECH).  8vo.  42s. 


NEW  WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  LONGMAN  ±HD  CO.  25 

COL.  HAWKER'S    INSTRUCTIONS  to  YOUNG  SPORTSMEN  in  all 

that  relates  to  Guns  and  Shooting.    Revised  by  the  Author's  SON.     Square 
crown  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  18s. 

NOTES  on  RIFLE  SHOOTING.  By  Captain  HEATON,  Adjutant  of 
the  Third  Manchester  Rifle  Volunteer  Corps.  Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

The  DEAD  SHOT,  or  Sportsman's  Complete  Guide  ;  a  Treatise  on 
the  Use  of  the  Gun,  Dog-breaking,  Pigeon- shooting,  &c.  By  MAEKSMAK. 
Pep.  8vo.  with  Plates,  5*. 

The  CHASE  of  the  WILD  RED  DEER  in  DEVON  and  SOMERSET. 

By  C.  P.  COLLYNS.    With  Map  and  Illustrations.    Square  crown  8ro.  16s. 

The  FLY-FISHER'S  ENTOMOLOGY.  By  ALFRED  RONALDS.  With 
coloured  Representations  of  the  Natural  and  Artificial  Insect.  6th  Edition ; 
with  20  coloured  Plates.  Svo.  145. 

HANDBOOK  of  ANGLING  :  Teaching  Fly-fishing,  Trolling,  Bottom- 
fishing,  Salmon-fishing;  with  the  Natural  History  of  River  Fish,  and  the 
best  modes  of  Catching  them.  By  EPHEMEEA.  J?cp.  Woodcuts,  5*. 


The  CRICKET  FIELD  ;  or,  the  History  and  the  Science  of  the  Game 
of  Cricket.  By  J.  PYCBOFT,  B.A.  Trin.  Coll.  Oxon.  4th  Edition.  Fcp. 
8vo.  5s. 

The  Cricket  Tutor ;  a  Treatise  exclusively  Practical.  By  the  same. 
18nio.  Is. 

The  HORSE'S    FOOT,  and   HOW  to    KEEP   IT   SOUND.      By   W. 

MILES,  Esq.    9th  Edition,  with  Illustrations.    Imp.  Svo.  12s.  <od. 

A  Plain  Treatise  on  Horse-Shoeing.  By  the  same  Author.  Post 
8vo.  with  Illustrations,  2s. 

General  Remarks  on  Stables,  and  Examples  of  Stable  Fittings.  By 
the  same.  Imp.  Svo.  with  13  Plates,  155. 

Remarks  on  Horses'  Teeth,  adapted  to  Purchasers.  By  the  same 
Author.  Crown  Svo.  Is.  6d. 

The  HORSE:  with  a  Treatise  on  Draught.    By  WJLLIAM  YOUATT. 

New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    Svo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  10s.  ad. 

The  Dog.     By  the  same  Author.     Svo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  $s. 

The  DOG  in  HEALTH  and  DISEASE.     By  STONEHENGE.    With  70 

Wood  Engravings.    Square  crown  Svo.  15s. 

The  Greyhound.  By  the  same.  With  many  Illustrations.  Square 
crown  Svo.  21s. 

The  OX  ;  his  Diseases  and  their  Treatment:  with  an  Essay  on  Parturi- 
tion in  the  Cow.  By  J.  R.  DOBSOIT,  M.E.C.V.S.  Post  Svo.  with  Illustrations. 

[Just  ready. 


NEW  WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  LONGMAN  AND  CO. 


Commerce,  Navigation,  and  Mercantile  Affairs. 

The  LAW  of   NATIONS    Considered  as    Independent  Political  Com- 
munities.   By  TRAVERS  Twiss,  D.C.L.  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  Law  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.    2  vols.  8vo.  30s.  or  separately,  PABT  I.  Peace,  12s. 
I.  War,  18*. 


A  DICTIONARY,  Practical,  Theoretical,  and  Historical,  of  Com- 
merce and  Commercial  Navigation.  By  J.  R.  M'CuLLOCH,  Esq.  Svo.with 
Maps  and  Plans,  505. 

The  STUDY  of  STEAM  and  the  MARINE  ENGINE,  for  Young 
Sea  Officers.  By  S.  M.  SAXBY,  R,N.  Post  8vo.  with  87  Diagrams,  5s.  Qd. 

A  NAUTICAL  DICTIONARY,  defining  the  Technical  Language  re- 
lative to  the  Building  and  Equipment  of  Sailing  Vessels  and  Steamers,  Ac. 
By  ARTHUB  YOUNG.  Second  Edition  ;  with  Plates  and  150  Woodcuts. 
8vo.  18$. 

A  MANUAL  for  NAVAL  CADETS.  By  J.  M'NEIL  BOYD,  late  Cap- 
tain R.N.  Third  Edition;  with  240  Woodcuts  and  11  coloured  Plates. 
Post  8vo.  12*.  Qd. 

%*  Every  Cadet  in  the  Royal  Navy  is  required  by  the  Regulations  of  the 
Admiralty  to  have  a  copy  of  this  work  on  his  entry  into  the  Navy. 


Works  of  Utility  and  General  Information. 

MODERN  COOKERY  for  PRIVATE  FAMILIES,  reduced  to  a  System 
of  Easy  Practice  in  a  Series  of  carefully-tested  Receipts.  By  ELIZA  ACTOIT. 
Newly  revised  and  enlarged ;  with  8  Plates,  Figures,  and  150  Woodcuts. 
Fcp.  8vo.  Is.  Qd. 

On  FOOD  and  its  DIGESTION ;  an  Introduction  to  Dietetics.  By 
"W.  BRINTON,  M.D.  Physician  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  &c.  With  48  Wood- 
cuts. Post8vo.l2*. 

ADULTERATIONS  DETECTED ;  or  Plain  Instruction*  for  the  Dis- 
covery of  Frauds  in  Food  and  Medicine.  By  A.  H.  HASSAXL,  M.D.  Crown 
8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  17*.  Qd. 

The  VINE  and  its  FRUIT,  in  relation  to  the  Production  of  Wine. 
By  JAMES  L.  DENMAN.  Crown  8vo.  85.  Qd. 

WINE,  the  VINE,  and  the  CELLAR.  By  THOMAS  G.  SHAW.  With 
28  Illustrations  on  Wood.  8vo.  165. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  BREWING  ;  with  Formula  for  Public 
Brewers,  and  Instructions  for  Private  Families.  By  W.  BLACK.  8vo.  105.  Qd. 

SHORT  WHIST ;  its  Kise,  Progress,  and  Laws  ;  with  the  Laws  of 
Piquet,  Cassino,  Ecarte",  Cribbage,  and  Backgammon.  By  Major  A.  Fcp. 
8vo.  3s. 


NEW  WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  LONGMAN  AKD  CO.  27 

HINTS  on  ETIQUETTE  and  the  USAGES  of  SOCIETY  ;  with  a 
Glance  at  Bad  Habits.  Revised,  with  Additions,  by  a  LADY  of  RANK.  Pep. 
Svo.  2s.  &d. 

The  CABINET  LAWYER  ;  a  Popular  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  England, 
Civil  and  Criminal.  IQth  Edition,  extended  by  the  Author ;  including  the 
Acts  of  the  Sessions  1862  and  1863.  Fcp.  8vo.  10s.  Qd. 

The  PHILOSOPHY  of  HEALTH  ;  or,  an  Exposition  of  the  Physio- 
logical and  Sanitary  Conditions  conducive  to  Human  Longevity  and 
Happiness.  By  SOUTHWOOD  SMITH,  M.D.  Eleventh  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged  :  with  New  Plates,  8vo.  [Just  ready. 

HINTS  to  MOTHERS  on  the  MANAGEMENT  of  their  HEALTH 
during  the  Period  of  Pregnancy  and  in  the  Lying-in  Room.  By  T.  BULL, 
M.D.  Fcp.  Svo.  5s. 

The  Maternal  Management  of  Children  in  Health  and  Disease.    By 

the  same  Author.    Fcp.  Svo.  55. 

NOTES  on  HOSPITALS.  By  FLORENCE  NIGHTINGALE.  Third  Edi- 
tion, enlarged ;  with  13  Plans.  Post  4to.  ISs. 

C.  M.  WILLICH'S  POPULAR  TABLES  for  ascertaining  the  Value 
of  Lifehold,  L3asehold,  and  Church  Property,  Renewal  Fines,  &c. ;  the 
Public  Fui.ds;  Annual  Average  Price  and  Interest  on  Consols  from  1731  to 
1861;  Chemical,  Geographical,  Astronomical,  Trigonometrical  Tables,  &c. 
Post  Svo.  10s. 

THOMSON'S  TABLES  of  INTEREST,  at  Three,  Four,  Four  and  a 
Half,  and  Five  per  Cent,  from  One  Pound  to  Ten  Thousand  and  from  1  to 
365  Days.  12mo.  3s.  Qd. 

MAUNDER' S    TREASURY  of    KNOWLEDGE    and    LIBRARY    of 

Reference:  comprising  an  English  Dictionary  and  Grammar,  a  Universal 
Gazetteer,  a  Classical  Dictionary,  a  Chronology,  a  Law  Dictionary,  a  Synop- 
sis of  the  Peerage,  useful  Tables,  &c.  Fcp.  Svo.  10s. 


General  and  School  Atlases. 

An  ELEMENTARY  ATLAS  of  HISTORY  and  GEOGRAPHY,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian  Era  to  the  Present  Time,  in  16  coloured 
Maps,  chronologically  arranged,  with  illustrative  Memoirs.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  S.  BREWER,  M.A.  Royal  Svo.  12s.  Qd. 

SCHOOL  ATLAS  of  PHYSICAL,  POLITICAL,  and  COMMERCIAL 
GEOGRAPHY,  in  17  full-coloured  Maps,  accompanied  by  descriptive  Letter- 
press. By  E.  HUGHES,  F.R.A.S.  Royal  Svo.  10s.  Qd. 

BISHOP  BUTLER'S  ATLAS  of  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY,  m  a  Series 
of  24  full-coloured  Maps,  accompanied  by  a  complete  Accentuated  Index. 
New  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged.  Royal  Svo.  12*. 
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BISHOP  BUTLER'S  ATLAS  of  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY,  in  a  Series 
of  33  full-coloured  Maps,  accompanied  by  a  complete  Alphabetical  Index. 
New  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged.  Royal  8vo.  105. Qd. 


IN  consequence  of  the  rapid  advance  of 
geographical  discovery,  and  the  many  re- 
cent changes,  through  political  causes,  in 
the  boundaries  of  various  countries.it  lias 
been  found  necessary  thoroughly  to  revise 
this  long-established  Atlas,  and  to  add 
several  new  MAPS.  New  MAPS  have  been 
given  of  the  following  countries :  Palestine, 
Canada, and  the  adjacent  provinces  of  New 
BrunfncicJc,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Newfoundland, 
the  American  State*  bordering  on  the 
Pacific,  Eastern  Australia,  and  New  Zea- 
land. In  addition  to  these  MAPS  of 
Western  Australia  and  Tasmania  have 
been  given  in  compartments;  thus  com- 
pleting the  revision  of  the  MAP  of  Austral- 
asia, rendered  necessary  by  the  rising 
importance  of  our  Australasian  posses- 
sions. In  the  MAP  of  Europe,  Iceland  has 
also  been  re-drawn,  and  the  new  boundaries 

MIDDLE-CLASS  ATLAS  of  GENERAL  GEOGRAPHY,  in  a  Series  of 
29  full-coloured  Maps,  containing  the  most  recent  Territorial  Changes  and 
Discoveries.  By  WALTER  M'LEOD,  F.R.G.S.  4to.  5s. 

PHYSICAL  ATLAS  of  GREAT  BRITAIN  and  IRELAND;  compris- 
ing 80  full-coloured  Maps,  with  illustrative  Letterpress,  forming  a  Concise 
Synopsis  of  British  Physical  Geography.  By  WALTER  M'LEOD,  F.R.G.S. 
Fcp.  4to.  75.  Qd. 


of  France,  Italy,  and  Austria  represented. 
The  MAPS  ot  the  three  last-named  countries 
have  been  carefully  revised.  The  MAP  of 
Switzerland  has  been  wholly  re-drawn, 
showing  more  accurately  the  physical 
features  of  the  country.  Africa  has  been 
carefully  compared  with  the  discoveries  of 
LIVINGSTONE,  BURTON,  SPKKB,  EARTH, 
and  other  explorers.  The  number  of  MAPS 
is  thus  raised  from  Thirty  to  Thirty-three. 
An  entirely  new  INDEX  has  been  con- 
structed ;  and  the  price  of  the  work  has 
been  reduced  from  12*.  to  Half-a-Guinea. 
The  present  edition,  therefore,  will  be 
found  much  superior  to  former  ones ;  and 
the  Publishers  feel  assured  that  it  will 
maintain  the  character  which  this  work 
has  so  long  enjoyed  as  a  popular  and  com- 
prehensive School  Atlas. 


Periodical  Publications. 


The  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  or  CRITICAL  JOURNAL,  published 
Quarterly  in  January,  April,  July,  and  October.  8vo.  price  65.  each  No. 

The  GEOLOGICAL  MAGAZINE,  or  Monthly  Journal  of  Geology, 
edited  by  T.  RUPERT  JONES,  F.G.S.  assisted  by  HENRY  WOODWARD,  F.G.S. 
8vo.  price  Is.  6d.  each  No. 

ERASER'S  MAGAZINE  for  TOWN  and  COUNTRY,  published  on 
the  1st  of  each  Month.  8vo.  price  2s.  Qd.  each  No. 

The  ALPINE  JOURNAL:  a  Record  of  Mountain  Adventure  and 
Scientific  Observation.  By  Members  of  the  Alpine  Club.  Edited  by 
H.  B.  GEORGE,  M.A.  Published  Quarterly,  May  31,  Aug.  31,  Nov.  30,  Feb.  28. 
8vo.  price  Is.  6d.  each  No. 


INDEX. 


ACTON'S  Modern  Cookery 26 

Afternoon  of  Life  20 

ALCOCK'S  Residence  in  Japan  .- 21 

Alpine  Ouide  (The)  22 

Journal(The)   28 

APJOHN'S  Manual  of  the  Metalloids 11 

ARAGO'S  Biographies  of  Scientific  Men  5 

Popular  Astronomy 1C 

Meteorological  Essays  10 

ARNOLD'S  Manual  of  English  Literature 7 

ARNOTT'S  Elements  of  Physics 11 

Atherstone  Priory 23 

ATKINSON'S  Papinian 5 

Autumn  Holidayof  a  COUNTRY  PARSON  ....  8 

AYUE'S  Treasury  of  Bible  Knowledge 18 


BACON'S  Essaya,  by  WHATELY 

Life  and  Letters,  by  SPEDDING 

Works,  by  ELI-IS  SPEOUING,  and 

HEATH  

BAIN  on  the  Emotions  and  Will 

on  the  Senses  and  Intellect 

on  the  Study  of  Character 

BAINKS'S  Explorations  in  S.  W.  Africa  .... 

BALL'S  Guide  to  the  Central  Alps  

Guide  to  the  Western  Alps 

BA YLDON'S  Bents  and  Tillages 

BERLEPS<-H'S  Life  and  Nature  in  the  Alps  . . . 

BLACK'S  Treatise  on  Brewing  

BLACKJ.EY  and  FRIEDLANDER'S  German  and 

Fnglish  Dictionary  

Br,  A  INK'S  Rural  Sports 

BLIGHT'S  Week  at  the  Land's  End 

BOURNE'S  Catechism  of  the  Steam  Enirine. . 

Treatise  on  the  Steam  Engine ... 

BOWDLER'S  Family  SHAKSPEARK 

BOYD'S  Manual  for  Naval  Cadets 

BRAMLEY-MOORE'S  Six  Sisters  of  the  Valleys 
BRANDE'S  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 

and  Art 

BRAY'S  (C.)  Education  of  the  Feelings 

Philosophy  of  Necessity 

(Mrs.)  British  Empire 

BREWER'S  Atlas  of  History  and  Geography 

BRINTON  on  Food  and  Digestion 

BRISTOW'S  Glossary  of  Mineralogy 

BRODIE'S  (Sir  C.  B.)  Psychological  Inquiries 

Works 

BROWN'S  Demonstrations  of  Microscopic 

Anatomy 

BROWNE'S  Exposition  of  the  39  Articles 

Pentateuch  and  Elohistic  Psalms 

BUCKLE'S  History  of  Civilization 


L'S  Hints  to  Mothers 

—  Maternal  Management  of  Children. 


BUNSEN'S  Analecta  Ante-Nic«ena 19 

AncientEgypt 3 

Hinpolytus  and  his  Age  19 

Philosophy  of  Universal  History  19 

BITNYAN'S  Pilgrim's  Progress,  illustrated  by 

BENNETT 15 

BURKE'S  Vicissitudes  of  Families 4 

BUTLER'S  Atlas  of  Ancient  Geography 27 

Modern  Geography 28 


Cabinet  Lawyer  27 

CALVERT'S  Wife's  Manual 20 

CATS  and  FARLIE'S  Moral  Emblems li 

Chorale  Book  for  England    21 

COLENSO  (Bishop)  on  Pentateuch  and  Book 

of  Joshua 18 

COLLTNS  on  Stag-Hunting  in  Devon  and 

Somerset 25 

Commonplace  Philosopher  in  Town   and 

Country 8 

Companions  of  my  Solitude 8 

CONINGTON'S  Handbook  of  Chemical  Ana- 
lysis    13 

CONTANSBAU'S  Pocket  French  and  English 

Dictionary 7 

Practical  ditto >....  7 

CONYBEARE  and  HOWSON'S  Life  and  Epistles 

of  St.  Paul 19 


COPLAND'S  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine  14 

Abridgment  of  ditto   14 

COTTON'S  Introduction  to  Confirmation 19 

Cox's  Tales  of  the  Great  Persian  War 2 

Tales  from  Greek  Mythology 23 

Tales  of  the  Gods  and  Heroes    23 

Tales  of  Thebes  and  Argos  23 

CRESY'S  Encyclopaedia  of  Civil  Engineering  16 

CROWE'S  History  of  France   2 


D'AUBIGNB'S  History  of  the  Reformation  in 

the  time  of  CALVIN 2 

DeadShot  (The),  by  MARKSMAN    25 

DE  LA  RIVE'S  Treatise  on  Electricity 11 

DENMAN'S  Vine  and  its  Fruit 26 

DE  TOCQOEVJLLE'S  Democracy  in  America..  2 

Diaries  of  a  Lady  of  Quality    4 

DISRAELI'S  Revolutionary  Epick 24 

DIXON'S  Fasti  Eboracenses 4 

DOBSON  on  the  Ox 25 

DOLLINGER'S   Introduction   to    History  of 

Christianity  19 

DOVE'S  Law  of  Storms 1» 

DOYLE'S  Chronicle  of  England 2 
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'  (The)  . 


Edinburgh  Revie 

Ellice,  a  Tale 

ELLICOTT'S  Broad  and  Narrow  Way 


Commentary  on  Ephesians 

Destiny  of  the  Creature, 


-  Lectures  on  Life  of  Christ 

-  Commentary  on  Galatians 

Pastoral  Epist... 

Philippians,  £c.. 

— Thessalonians . . . 


Essays  on  Religion  and  Literature,  edited 

by  MANNING  

Essays  written  in  the  Intervals  of  Business 


FATRBAIRN'S    Application    of     Cast     and 
Wrought  Iron  to  Building . 16 


-  Information  for  Engineers...     16 

-  Treatise  on  Mills  &  Millwork    16 

22 
M 
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First  Friendship  . . . 

FITZ  ROY'S  Weather  Book  

FORSTKR'I  Life  of  Sir  John  Eliot 


FOWLER'*  Collieries  and  Colliers 17 

Fraser's  Magazine  .-. 28 

FRBSIIFIELD'S  Alpine  Byways  22 

Tour  in  the  Grisons 22 

Friends  in  Council 8 

From  Matter  to  Spirit 8 

FRO  t-  HE'*  History  of  England 1 


GARRATT'S    Marvels    and     Mysteries    of 

Instinct    12 

Geological  Magazine   11,28 

GILBERT  and  CHURCHILL'S  Dolomite  Moun- 
tains    22 

GOOD»*S'S  Elements  of  Mechanism 16 

GORLE'S  Questions  on  BROWNE'S  Exposition 

of  the  39  Articles 15 

GRAY'S  Anatomy 14 

GRBBNE'S  Manual  of  Coelenterata 11 

Manual  ol  Protozoa 11 

GROVB  on  Cor  elation  of  Physical  Forces..  11 

Gryll  Grange  22 

GWILT  s  Encyclopaedia  of  Architecture  ....  15 


Handbook  of  Angling,  by  EPHFMMRA 2ft 

HARTWIG'S  Sea  and  it.-.  Living  Wonders 12 

Tropical  World  12 

HASSALL'S  Adulterations  Detected 26 

British  Freshwater  Algse 12 

HAWKER'S  In*tiuitions  to  Young  Sportsmen  25 

HBATON'S  Notes  on  Rifle  Shooting 25 

HXLPS'S  Spanish  Conquest  in  America 2 

HBRSCHKL'S  Etsays  from  the  Edinburgh 

and  Quarterlj  Reviews  13 

Outlines  of  Astronomy 1 

HBWITT  on  the  Diseases  of  Women  13 

HINCHLIFF'S  South  American  Sketches 21 

HIND'S  Canadian  Exploring  Expeditions  ...  21 

Explorations  in  Labrador 21 

Hints  on  Etiquette 27 

HOLLAND'S  Chapters  on  Mental  Physiology  8 

. Essays  on  Sc. entitle  Subjects. ...  13 

Medical  Notes  and  Reflections..  15 

HOLMBS'S  System  of  furgery 14 

UODKKK  and  WALKBK-AKNOTT'S  British 

Flora 12 

HODPP.R'S  Medic»l  Dictionary 15 

HORNE'S  Introduction  to  the  Scriptures  ....  18 

_ Compendium  of  ditto 18 

HOSKYXS'  Talp-i 17 

HOWITT'S  History  of  the  Supernatural 8 

Kural  Lite  of  England 22 

Visits  to  Remarkable  Places 22 


HowsoN'sHulsean  Lectures  on  St.  Paul....  18 
HuoHEs's(E.)  Atlas  of  Physical,  Political 

and  Commercial  Geography 27 

(W.)  Geography  of  British  His- 
tory    16 

Manual  of  Geography 10 

HULLAH'S  "History  of  Mode  in  Music S 

Hymns  from  Lyra  Germanica . . . « 20 


INOKLOW'S  Poems 24 


JAMESON'S  Legends  of  the  Saints  and  Mar- 
tyrs   U 

s-Legendsof  the  Madonna 15 

Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders  U 

JAMESON    and  EASTLAKE'S  History  of   Our 

Lord 1J» 

JOBNS'S  Home  Walks  and  Holiday  Rambles  12 

JOHNSON'S  Patentee's  Manual  16 

—  Practical  Draughtsman 16 

JOHNSTON'S  Gazetteer,  or  Geographical  Dic- 
tionary    10 

JONES'S  Christianity  and  Common  Sense....  0 


KALISCH'S  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testa- 
rnon  t 7 

—  Hebrew  Grammar 7 


KEMHLB'S  Plays    24 

KENNEDY'S  Ilymnologia  Christiana 20 

KIRBT  and  SPBNCB'S  Entomology   


Lady's  Tour  Round  Monte  Rosa  .......... 

LANDON'S  (L.  E.  L.)  Poetical  Works  ........ 

Late  Laurels  ..............  .  ................. 

LATHAM'S  Comparative  Philology  ........... 

---  English  Dictionary    .............. 

Handbook  of  the    English  Lan- 


guage 


—  Work  on  the  English  Language      6 


LBWBS'S  Biographica.1  History  of  Philosophy 
LEWIS  on  the  Astronomy  of  the  Ancients  ... 

on  the  Credibility  of  Early  Roman 

H  istory 

Dialogue  on  Government 

on  Egyptological  Method 

Es-ays  on  Administrations  

Fables  of  BABHIUS 

on  Foreign  Jurisdiction 

on  Irish  Disturbances 

on     Observation  and    Reasoning  in 

Politics 

on  Political  Terms  

on  the  Romance  Languages 

LiDDKi.Land  Scorr'sGreek-r  nylish  Lexicon 

Abridged  ditto 

LINDLKY  and  MOORE'S  Treasury   of  Botany 

LISTER'S  Physieo- Prophetic*!  Essays 

LONGMAN'S  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Eng- 
land 




LOUDON'S  Encyclopaedia  of  Agriculture 17 

Cottage.  Farm, 

and  Villa  Architecture '. 17 

Gardening 17 

Plants 12 

Trees  S:  Shrubs  12 

LOWNDBS'S  Lngineer's  Handbook  16 

Lyra  Domes,  ica 21 

Eucharistica 20 

Germanica 15,  20 

Messianica 20 

Mystica 20 

Sacra 20 
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MACAULAY'S  (Lord)  Essays 3 

History  of  England  1 

—Lays  of  Ancient  Rome 24 

-  Miscellaneous  Writings 8 

—Speeches 6 

—Speeches    on     Parliamentary 


MACBRAIR'S  Africans  at  Home : I1 

MACJDOUOALL'S  Theory  of  War 1 

McLBoo's  Middle-Class  Atlas  of  General 


Geography 
Ph 


Physical  Atlas. of  Great  Britain 

and  Ireland  28 

McCuLLoca's  Dictionary  of  Commerce 26 

Geographical  Dictionary 10 

MAGUIRB'S  Life  of  Father  Mathew 4 

Rome  and  its  Rulers 4 

MALING'S  Indoor  Gardener 12 

Maps  from  Peaks,  Passes,  and  Glaciers 16 

MARSHALL'S  History  of  Christian  Missions .  3 

MASSE Y'S  History  of  England 1 

MAUNDBR'S  Biographical  Treasury 5 

Geographical  Treasury 10 

Historical  Treasury 3 

Scientific  and  Literary  Treasury  13 

Treasury  of  Knowledge 27 

Treasury  of  Natural  History  . .  12 

MAURY'S  Physical  Geography 10 

MAY'S  Constitutional  History  of  England. .  1 

MBLYILLE'S  Digby  Grand 23 

General  Bounce 23 

Gladiators 23 

Good  for  Nothing 23 

Holmby  House 23 

Interpreter 23 

Kate  Coventry 23 

Queen's  Maries 23 

MHNBBLSSOHN'S  Letters 4 

MBNZIKS'  Windsor  Great  Park 17 

MBRIVALK'S  (H.)  Colonisation  and  Colonies  10 

(C.)  Fall  of  the  Roman  Republic  2 

Romans  under  the  Empire  2 

MERYON'S  History  of  Medicine 3 

MILES  on  Horse's  Foot 25 

On  Horses'  Teeth   25 

on  Horse  Shoeing 25 

onStables 25 

MILL  onLiberty »...  5 

on  Representative  Government 5 

on  Utilitarianism 5 

MILL'S  Dissertations  and  Discussions 5 

Political  Economy 5 

System  of  Logic    5 

MILLBR'  sElements  of  Chemistry 13 

MONSBCL'S  Spiritual  Songs 20 

MONTAGU'S    Experiments  in  Church   and 

State 18 

MONTGOMERY  on  the  Signs  and  Symptoms 

of  Pregnancy 13 

MooRB'sIrish  Melodies 24 

LallaRookh    24 

Memoirs,  Journal,  and  Correspon- 
dence   4 

Poetical  Works 24 

MORELL'S  Elements  of  Psychology 9 

Mental  Philosophy 9 

Morning  Clouds 20 

MORTON'S  Handbook  of  Dairy  Husbandry. .  17 

Farm  Labour 17 

Prince  Consort's  Farms 17 

MOSHEIM'S  Ecclesiastical  History 19 

MULLKR'S  (Max)  Lectures  on  the  Science  of 

Language 7 

(K.  O.)   Literature  of  Ancient 

Greece  2 

MURCHISON  on  Continued  Fevers 14 

MURK'S  Language  and  Literature  of  Greece  2 


New  Testament  illustrated  with  Wood  En- 
gravings from  the  Old  Masters 15 

NEWMAN'S  Apologia  pro  Vita  Sua ;$ 

NIGHTINGALE'S  Notes  on  Hospitals 27 


ODLINO'S  Course  of  Practical  Chemistry 13 

Manual  of  Chemistry 13 

ORMSBY'S  Rambles  in  Algeria  and  Tunis 21 

OWBN'S  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physio- 
logy of  Vertebrate  Animals U 


PACKB'S  Guide  to  the  Pyrenees 22 

PAGBT'S  Lecture* on  Surgical  Pathology..    14 


PARKER'S  (Theodore)  Life,  by  WKIIS 4 

Peaks,  Passes,  and  Glaciers,  2  Series 21 

PBRBIRA'S  Elements  of  Materia  Medica. ...  15 

Manual  of  Materia  Medica 15 


PERKINS'S  Tuscan  Sculptors  '."...'.*.  16 

PHILLIPS'S  Guide  to  Geology 1 1 

Introduction  to  Mineralogy 11 

PIBSSB'S  Art  of  Perfumery  17 

Chemical,  Natural,  and    Physical 

Magic 17 

Laboratory  of  Chemical  Wonders  17 

Playtime  with  the  Poets 24 

Practical  Mechanic's  Journal 16 

PRKSCOTT'S  Scripture  Difficulties 18 

Problems  in  Human  Nature 20 

PYCROFT'S  Course  of  English  Reading 7 

CricketField  25 

CricketTutor 26 


Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson,  SBC 
SB 


..................................... 

RIDDLB'S  Diamond  Latin-English  Dictionary     7 
Ri  VERB'S  Rose  Amateur's  Guide  .............    12 


ROGERS'S  Correspondence  of  Greyson 9 

Eclipse  of  Faith 9 

Defence  of  ditto 9 

E  ssays ifrom  the  Edinburgh  Review  9 

Fulleriana 9 

Reason  and  Faith 9 

ROGBT'S  Thesaurus  of  English  Words  and 

Phrases 

RONALD^  Fly-Fisher's  Entomology 25 

ROTTTOX'S  Debater 7 
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SAXBY'S  Study  of  Steam  

26 

Theologia  Germanica  

19 
2 

(i 
27 
21 

14 

4 

23 
23 

SCOTT'S  Handbook  of  Volumetrical  Analysis 
SCROFE  on  Volcanos  

13 
11 
.-i 
23 
?3 

THOMSON'S  (Archbishop)  Laws  of  Thought 
„,  (  j  )  Tables  of  Interest 

SKKIOR'S  Biographical  Sketches  
—  —           Essays  on  Fiction  

TILLBY'S  Eastern  Europe  and  Western  Asia 
TODD'§  Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy  and  Phy- 
siology   

SEWEI.L'S  Amy  Herbert    

Ancient  History  
CleveHall  

2 

23 
53 
23 
•?•} 

—  r  and  BOWMAN'S  Anatomy  and  Phv- 
siology  of  Man  ... 

Earl's  Daughter  
Experience  of  Life  

TROLLOPE'S  Barchester  Towers.  .  .  . 
Warden  

Glimpse  of  the  World  

23 
3 
23 
23 
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20 

19 

20 
20 
20 

20 
23 
20 
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TTNDALL'S  Lectures  on  Heat  

—               Ivors  . 

URB'S  Dictionary  of   Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Mines  

-*——  Katharine  Ashton  

.               Laneton  Parsonage  

Margaret  Percival  

Night  Lessons  from  Scripture  .... 

VANDKR  HOEVEN'S  Handbook  of  Zoology.. 
VACOHAN'S   (H.)   Revolutions    iu    English 
History  

\~  .7      u*  p  on  •"•cnr,ion..  .. 

Reading1  for  Conh'rmn.'tion    

Sfl  f  '  F  "      '      t         i  Vf         P  "  "fi  "  " 

mation  

.  _    (jj  A  )  Hours  with  the  Mystics 

Thoughts  for  the  Holy  Week  
Ursula  
SHAW'S  Work  on  Wine  

WARKURTON'S  Life,  by  WATSON           "!.""" 

WARTER'S  Last  of  the  Old  Squires  
WATSON'S  Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic 

Short  Whist                           * 

26 
4 
27 

19 

3 
4 

| 

WEBB'S  Celestial  Objects  for  Common  Tele- 
scopes   

SIKVKKING'S  (  AMELIA^  Life,  by   WINKWORTH 
SMITH'S  (SOUTHWOOD)  Philosophy  of  Health 
(J.)  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  ot   St. 
Paul  
.     (G  )  Wealeyan  Methodism 

WEBSTER  &  WTLKINSON'S  Greek  Testament 
WKLD'S  Last  Winter  in  Rome.  .  . 

WELLINGTON'S    Life,    by    BRIALUONT    and 

VI'     Hlnnfoi      \V      Is  

WKSIEV'S  life   bv  ^e  IT   HHY            

Sketches  of  Moral  Philo- 
sophy   

8 
8 
7 

21 

G 
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WEST  on  the  Diseases  of  Infiincy  and  Child- 
hood   

WitandWisdom  

WHATELT'S  English  Sy  nonymes  
Logic 

Poetical  Works  

-      ..      -      Remains  

STEPHEN-EON'S  (,R.)  Life  by  JBAFFRBSON  and 
POLK  

Rhetoric  
WHEWELL'S  History  of  the  Inductive  Sci- 
ences   

STEPHEN'S    Essays  in     Ecclesiastical   Bio- 
graphy   

5 

2 
25 

WHITE  and  RIDDLE'S  Latin-English    Dic- 

WILBERFORCE  (W.)  Recollections    of,    by 

•p 

WCLLICH'S  Popular  Tables  

'/5 

WILSON'S  Brvologia  Britnnnica  

STRICKLAND'S  Queens  of  England  
TAYLOR'S  (Jeremy)  Works,  edited  by  EDBN 

1 

10 
1? 

12 

16 

22 

WOOD'S  Homes  without  Hands  
WOODWARD'S  Historical  and  .Chronological 
E  ncy  clopsedia 

YONGB'S  English-Greek  Lexicon   

Abridge'*  ditto 

Natural  History  of  Ceylon  

,  Story  of  the  Guns           *           ti 

YOUNG'S  Nautical  Dictionary  

Thalatta  .  .  . 
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